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ISTBODCCTOB 


Tbk  Snt  niJnber  of  the  Bpectstor  ' 
ITIl,  nbout  tvo  ir.srUu  after  the  laet  of  tlie  Tatter,  ll  uamedialc.;  U 
its  place  OS  the  moai  inteivating  publicatiou  of  the  dny,  and  the  aale^  which 
hoe  been  estiinateil  at  11,000  daily  aopi«e,  nwe  on  some  oocaaioiie  to  20  000. 
At  lirat  it  was  a  daitj.  oame  out  evcr^  moraiiig,  nnd  was  considered  hb  an 
iiid»p«nuble  BccompaDimeiit  of  breakfiub  la  this  form  it  contiuued  till 
December  6, 1712,  when  it  was  dropped  for  a  jear  aud  a  half  to  reappear  on 
the  IStli  of  June,  1714.  The  coottnuBtiua,  though  oqaal  ia  merit  to  llia 
ori^lDkl  work,  earae  out  three  timea  a  week,  and  waa  dropped  Ucfore  the 
«ad  of  the  year,  Deo.  'iO.  The  original  pnblication  vaa  on  a  folio  ^lical, 
containing  at  the  end,  a  few  advertisemente,  hut  do  rofereaeo  lu  In  the  Tut- 
ler,  to  the  political  ocoorrauces  of  the  day.  It  wne  ifterwards  ciUetted  into 
Tolnmei^  and  in  thu  form  became  a  permaaetit  ornameat  of  every  bonkalielC 

The  whole  Dumber  of  papers  ia  aiz  hundred  and  tliirty-five,  of  whitU 
Addiion  wrote  two  hundred  and  eeventy-foar.  Much  epecalation  line  been 
wasted  aponthe  reaeons  of  hig  choice  of  a  Bignnture.  Steele  apeake  of  him 
as  uoiug  the  letten  which  form  the  name  of  Clio — which,  if  we  takn 
into  ucooittit  hia  early  fonduesi  for  Herodolua.  will  not  be  thought  improb- 
able. Nichols,  who  can  sen  no  ground  for  tnch  a  choice  snppuees  him  to 
have  need  Ihem  as  initials  of  the  ptaoe  where  he  wrote — C.  for  Chelsea — 
I.  LoudiHi — L  Islington — 0.  Office — "a  supposition,"  which,  as  Drake 
gMV«Iy  observes,  "waota  eonfirisstioa.'' 

A  more  important  question  baa  b^'cn  started  bi  t*i  the  original  eonesp. 
IJon  of  the  whole  work,  which  Is  avidautly  pinnnpd  with  greater  care  than 
iu  predecessor.  If  we  wei-e  to  take  the  cireumstanccs  into  conBide^atiol^ 
w»  should  My  th«t  it  was  plMined  in  coneert  wiUi  Steele,  that  the  «liarM>   1 
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ter  of  the  Spectator  was  drawn  by  Addison,  and  the  club,  inclading  Sir 
Roger,  sketched,  and  whj  not  conceived,  by  Steele!  Such  would  be  the 
natural  reasoning  from  the  facts,  which  nothing  but  enmity  towards  Steele 
*ould  have  perplexed  with  so  many  idle  and  groundless  conjectures. 

Of  the  numerous  eulogiums  which  this  admirable  work  has  called  forth, 
.ne  following  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  comprehensive : 

*' While  the  circle  of  mental  cultivation  was  thus  rapidly  widening  in 
France,  a  similar  progress  was  taking  place,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
still  more  favorable  circumstances,  in  England.  To  this  progress  nothing 
contributed  more  powerfully  than  the  periodiqal  papers  published  under 
various  titles  by  Addison  and  his  associates.  /The  effect  of  these  in  re- 
elaiming  the  public  taste  from  the  licentiousness  and  grossness  introduced 
into  England  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration ;  in  recommending  the  most 
serious  and  important  truths  by  the  united  attractions  of  wit>  humor,  im 
agination,  and  eloquence ;  and,  above  all,  in  counteracting  those  supersti- 
tious terrors  which  the  weak  and  ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  relig- 
ious and  moral  impressions — ^has  been  remarked  by  numberless  en  tics,  and 
is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  felt  no  undue  partiality  in  favor  of 
the  authors.  Some  of  the  papers  of  Addison,  however,  are  of  an  order 
still  higher,  and  bear  marks  of  a  mind  which,  if  early  and  steadily  turned 
to  philosophical  pursuits,  might  have  accomplished  much  more  than  it 
ventured  to  undertake.  His  frequent  references  to  the  Estay  on  Hutncm 
Understanding,  and  the  high  encomiums  with  which  they  are  always  so- 
eompanied,  show  how  successfully  he  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that 
work ;  and  how  completely  he  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  object. 
The  popular  nature  of  his  publications,  indeed,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  savour  of  scholastic  or  of  meta- 
physical discussion,  has  left  us  no  means  of  estimating  his  philosophical 
depth,  but  what  are  afforded  by  the  results  of  his  thoughts  on  the  particu- 
lar topics  which  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to,  and  by  some  of  his  incidental 
comments  on  the  scientific  merits  of  preceding  authors.  But  these  meant 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  justify  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sound  and  un« 
prejudiced  judgment^  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  correctness  of  his  lite- 
rary information.  Of  his  powers  as  a  logical  reasoner  he  has  not  enabled 
us  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  none  of  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been 
more  completely  tinctured  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  systems  of  his  time.* 


•  I  qaote  the  fbllowing  psasage  fhym  Addison,  not  as  s  specimen  of  his  metaphysical 
omen,  bat  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in  divining  and  obviating  a  diflScuIty  which  I  believt 
most  persons  will  acknowledge  ocearred  to  themselves  when  they  first  entered  on  meta> 
physical  stadies:— 

"  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  divisloB 
In  the  soul  itself;  since  it  is  the  whole  sovZ  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  imagtoea 
Our  manner  ef  considering  the  memory,  nnderstanding,  will,  imaginRtion,  and  the  like  h» 
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"But  what  chied;  eatiUes  the  nniao  of  A.ldiaon  to  a  place  i 
eouree,  u  hia  Ettaifi  on  the  PUaium  of  ItnagiHiiliin. ;  (he  first  attemptfl 
England  to  inreBti^Hte  tliu  giriui^iplee  of  tlie  Sue  arU;  aud  t 
whioh.  DotwitbElAadiDg  toaay  defecla  in  the  execution,  ia  entitled  t 
pnuse  of  having  struck  out  it  Lew  avenue  to  the  iluilj  of  the  humnn  n 
mora  allaring  than  any  nhjch  hud  beeo  opened  b^fare.  la  this  i'ee|H-ut,  A 
tonoe  a  most  important  eupptement  to  Locke's  Survet/  of  the  Jnlrllret 
Pouan;  and  it  luia,  uecorditigl^,  lerTed  w  a  teit,  ou  which  t 
pnrt  of  Locke's  diseiples  have  been  e^ar  t  >  offer  their  coinmcuts  and  their 
«orrectioD&  The  progrcw  mude  by  some  u(  these  in  exploring  Ihia  inter- 
eaUog  regioa  has  been  great;  but  lot  not  AddisoD  ba  defrauded  of  hii 
claims  as  a  discorerer. 

"Siinular  rtunarka  maj  be  extended  to  the  hinta  suggested  by  AddiiOD 
oo  Wit,  on  HnTuor,  and  on  the  Canaea  of  Laughter.  It  cannot,  indeed,  ba 
■aid  of  bim,  that  he  eihaueted  any  one  uf  these  Babjecla ;  but  he  had  «t 
[«BSt  the  cierit  of  sIsrUng  them  as  Pi'Dblema  for  the  oODaideratioo  ot  phi- 
losophers; nor  would  it  be  easy  to  □nine  among  his  suceeMora,  a  single 
writer,  who  hua  made  so  important  u  slop  towurds  tlieir  solutioQ,  as  the 
originril  proposer. 

"Tlie  philosophy  of  the  papers,  to  whieh  the  foregoing  observations  re- 
fer, has  becD  pronoaneed  to  be  slight  and  superficial,  by  a  cruwd  of  modern 
setaphyaiciaas  who  were  but  III  entitled  to  erect  themselves  into  jad^ei 
la  meh  a  qnutioo.  The  singalar  simplicity  and  perfpicuUy  of  Addison's 
otyle  have  contributed  much  to  the  prevolence  of  this  prejudice.  Eager 
I'arthe  inslmclion,  and  iiDanibilione  of  the  admiration  of  the  mnltitude,  ha 
iTery  where  studies  to  bring  liimsetf  down  to  their  lerel ;  and  even  when 
le  tliinka  with  the  greatest  originality,  and  writes  with  the  most  inimilii. 
lie  felicity,  eo  easily  do  we  eoter  into  the  train  of  his  ideas,  that  we  cmi 
ardiy  persuade  aurselves  Ihat  we  eenlJ  not  have  l.honght  and  written  ii. 
he  same  manner.  Qe  hna  somewbere  said  of  "fine  writing,"  that  it 
coitasts  of  sentimente  which  are  natural,  without  being  abvious;"  and 
ig  deSnition  has  been  applauded  by  Hume,  as  at  onea  concise  and  jnst 
if  tbe  thing  defined,  his  own  periodical  essays  exhibit  the  most  pcrfesl 
«tnples. 

"To  thia  simplicity  and  pcrepicQity,  llie  wide  circulation  which  hia 
Orts  have  no  long  miuntoined  among  all  classes  of  readers,  is  in  a  great 
eaaare  lobe  asoribed.  Hia  periods  are  not  constructed,  like  those  of 
lUnaou,  to  "elevate  and  siurprisa,"  by  filling  the  enr  and  daralidg  the 
noy;  bat  we  close  his  volumes  with  greater  reluctance,  and  return  to 
e  peruaal  of  them  with  far  greater  alacrity.     Franklin,  whose  fugitive 
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p'ublications  on  political  topics  hare  had  so  extraordinary  an  inllmnoa  oa 
public  opinion,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  tells  as  that  his  style  in 
writing' was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Addison :  Nor  do  I  know  any  tiling 
in  the  history  of  Iiis  life  which  does  more  honor  to  his  shrewdness  and  aa^ 
gacity.  The  copyist,  indeed,  did  not  possess  the  gifted  haad  of  his  master, 
^-f*Mweo  eonlingenM  euneta  lepore;  "  — ^bnt  snch  is  the  effect  of  his  plain 
and  seemingly  artless  manner,  that  the  most  profonnd  ooncItisionB  of  po-, 
litical  economy  assume,  in  his  hands,  the  appearance  of  indisputable 
truths;  and  some  of  them,  which  had  been  formerly  eonfined  to  the  speeo- 
lative  few,  are  already  current  in  erery  country  in  Europe,  as  proverbial 
maxims.* — 8t$wart%  ^Mtory  of  ike  Prugteu  cf  Moral  and  PoiUical  PAs* 
lotophjf,  dtc,  pp.  805-807. 


The  Notee  to  the  (Spectator  are  drawn  from  yarious  4oaroe%  which  mi\y 
generally  be  known  by  the  initial— 

H.      Hurd. 
0.       Chalmers. 

L.      London  edition  of  British  Essayist^  8  Tola  Srcw 
N.      Niohola 
O.      Greene. 
Those  on  the  Ooreriey  papers  marked  with  a  star  are  from  the  raeait 
London  edition  of  Sir  Bqger  de  CSoTerlij^-*-0, 
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No   1.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  1,  1710-11. 

Non  ftiinam  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  ftamo  dare  laoem 
Oogltat,  ut  specioes  dehino  miraonla  promat 

Hob.  Ar%  Poet  ▼.  148. 

One  with  a  flash  begina,  and  ends  in  smoke, 
The  other  oat  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light, 
And  (without  raflslng  expectations  high) 
Snrprises  ns  with  dazzling  miraclesi — Boeoomoir. 

I  uave  observed,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with 
pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a 
fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor, 

•  Of  the  three  periodical  papers,  in  which  Mr.  Addison  was  happily 
induced  to  bear  a  part,  ihe  onl^  one,  which  was  planned  by  himself,*  was 
the  Spectator.     And,  how  infinitely  superior  is  the  contrivance  of  it,  to ' 
that  of  the  other  two  I 

The  notion  of  a  club^  on  which  it  is  formed,  not  only  save  h,  dramatic 
ail  to  the  Spectator,  but  a  sort  of  unity  to  the  conduct  of  it ;  as  it  tied  to- 
^e^er  the  several  papers,  into  what  may  be  called  one  work,  by  tlie  re- 
ference they  all  have  to  the  same  common  derign. 

This  design,  too,  was  so  well  digested  from  the  fii*sty  that  nothing  oc- 
eiLTs  afterwards  (when  the  characters  come  out  and  shew  themselves  at  full 

*  Mr.  Tfckell  sajs,  it  was  projected  in  concert  with  Star  Biohaid  Steele^  which  OQiiMii 
t    the  eame  thing.— H. 
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with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.  To  gratify  this  curi- 
osity, which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and 
my  next  as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings,  and 
shall  give  some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  digest- 
ing, and  correcting,  will  fall  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies,  wa/i  bounded  by  the 
same  hedges  and  ditches  m  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that 
it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to  son 
whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  field 
or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.'  There  runs 
a  story  in  the  family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that  she  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  judge :  whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  law-suit  which 
was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to 

1  It  was  strange,  said  Charles  II.,  on  hearing  a  similar  declaration,  that 
there  was  not  in  all  that  time  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  in  the  family. — C. 

length,  in  the  course  of  the  work)  for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  by  th« 
general  outline  of  them,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  introductory  papers ;  S( 
tliat,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  we  might  suspect  that  these  papera 
like  the  preface  to  a  book,  had  been  written  after  the  whole  was  pr:nte« 
oflF,  and  not  before  a  syllable  of  it  was  composed.  Such  was  the  effect  ol 
the  original  plan,  and  the  care  of  its  author, 

**Primo  ne  mediam,  medio  ne  dlscrepet  imam!** 

As  for  his  coadjutor,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  he  knew  the  world,  or  rather 
what  is  called  the  town,  well,  and  had  a  considerable  fund  of  wit  and 
humour;  but  his  wit  was  often  forced,  and  his  humour  ungraceful;  not  but 
his  style  would  give  this  appearance  to  each,  being  at  once  incorrect  and 
lieavy.  His  graver  papers  are  universally  hard  and  labored,  though,  a( 
the  same  time,  superficial.  Some  better  writers  contributed,  occasionallv, 
to  carry  on  this  work ;  but  its  success  was,  properly,  owing  to  the  matcn- 
1«B8  pen  of  Mr.  Addison. — ^H. 
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thiii  it  preBfl|;ed  auy  dignity  tbat  I  sliould  arrive  at  in  mj  fiitare 
life,  thoogli  that  was  the  iutorpretatioD  wliich  tho  neighbourhood 
put  upon  it.  T!ie  gravity  of  my  beiiaTiuiir  at  my  rery  first  up- 
pearauce  in  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  sucked,  eeemed 
to  favour  my  mother's  dream ;  for,  aa  ahe  Una  oftun  told  mo,  I 
threw  away  my  rattle  bdfore  I  was  two  months  old,  sod  would 
not  make  use  of  my  coral  till  they  had  taken  away  tho  beDa 
from  it 

Ab  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  ii 
markable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find,  that  durit 
my  con-age,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen  yi 
WBfl  always  a  favourite  of  my  scLoalmaster,  who  used  to  say, 
my  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.  I  had  not  been  loi 
at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  pro- 
found silence :  for  during  the  apace  of  eight  years,  eioeptiug  in 
the  public  exercises  of  the  college,  I  scaroe  uttered  the  ijuantity 
of  an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
spoke  three  senteucea  together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilst  I  woa 
in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
my  studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books,  either 
the  learned  or  modern  tongues,  which  I  am  not  ooqi 
with. 

ITpon  tbe  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the  university  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  odd  unaccoantable  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  if  I  would  but  shew  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
there  was  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be  seen  :  nay,  to  such  a 
degree  was  my  curiosity  raised,  that  Laving  read  the  controver- 
sies Lf  some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  l^gypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  tho  mei 
of  Ajyiamid;  and  as  soon  as  I  bad.  set  mjaelf  e\^^  vii 


tr»^H 
rinl^H 

tba^l 
looj^ 
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particular,   returned   to   my  native  country   with  great  8ati» 
faction.* 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  fre* 
quently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are  not  above 
half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me ;  of  whom  my 
next  paper  shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  is  no. 
place  of  general  resort,  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  appear- 
ance ;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of 
politicians  at  Will's,^  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the 
narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences.    Some- 

^  A  half  ceutnry's  contentioii  respecting  the  exact  admeasurement 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Percy's  stigma,  that  the  satire  was  "reprehensible."  Mr.  John 
Greaves  originated  the  argument  so  long  before  the  publication  of  this 
harmless  raillery  as  1646,  in  his  work  entitled  '*  Pyramidologia ;  **  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  burning  zeal  and  wonderful  learning 
to  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator/'  although  death  had  removed  Greaves 
from  the  discussion  in  1652.  In  No.  7.  the  ''Spectator''  says,  "I  design  to 
visit  the  next  masquerade  in  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Graiid  Cairo." — * 

^  Thb  Coffee-houses.  The  chief  places  of  resort  were  coffee  and 
chocolate  houses,  in  which  some  men  almost  lived ;  insomuch  that  who* 
ever  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  where  he  resided, 
but  which  coffee-house  he  frequented  f  No  decently  attired  idler  was  ex- 
cluded, provided  he  laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar;  but  this  he  could 
seldom  do  without  struggling  through  the  crowd  of  beaux  who  fluttered 
round  the  lovely  bar-maid.  Here  the  proud  nobleman  or  country  squire 
was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  genteel  thief  and  daring  highwayman. 
"Pray,  sir,"  says  Aim  well  to  Gibbet,  in  Farquhar's  "Beaux  Stratagem," 
**  ha'n't  I  seen  your  face  at  Will's  coffee-house  I  "  The  robber's  reply  is  :— 
"Yes,  sir;  and  at  White's  too." 

Coffee-houses,  from  the  time  of  their  commencement  in  1652,  served 
instead  of  newspapers :  they  were  arence  for  political  discussion.  Journal- 
ism was,  in  1710,  in  its  infancy:  the  firat  daily  newspaper  ("The  Daily 
Coiu'ant,")  was  scarcely  two  years  old,  and  was  too  small  to  contain  much 
news ;  as  were  the  other  journals  then  extant.  Hence  the  fiercely  con- 
tested polemics  of  the  period  were  either  waged  in  single  pamphlets,  or  in 
periodicals  started  to  advocate  or  to  oppose  some  particular  question,  and 
laid  down  when  that  was  settled.  The  peaceful  leading  article  and  mild 
letter  "  to  the  Editor  "  had  not  come  into  vogue  as  safety-valves  for  th€ 
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timeB  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  snd  whilst  I  Beem  ilteotive  to 
nothing  but  the  poHtman,  overbear  the  converflation  of  every 
table  in  the  room.  I  appear  oo  Suuday  nights  at  St.  JameB'ii 
Goffee-houBe,  and  Bometimea  join  the  little  committee  of  politics 
in  the  inner  room,  as  one  who  comefl  there  to  hear  and  improve. 

eaoape  of  overlioiling  party  z«b1  ;  tad  tbe  liot  blood,  rouied  in  public 
rooiui  lo  quarrelling  iiitcli,  waa  loo  often  cooled  by  the  rapior's  ]ioinL 

£acb  coffee-hoitee  liad  its  politkal  or  literary  apeciaHty;  and  of  lliose 
enumerated  m  the  present  paper,  Wat's  wui  tbe  renden'uUB  for  the  wjts 
Bod  poets.  It  woa  named  after  William  Urwin,  its  proprietor,  and  was 
ntuatad  at  So.  1,  Bow-etreet,  at  l.lie  voiucr  of  Great  lluBBell-Btreet.  CoTEnt 
Garden;  tlia  co£fee-roani  was  on  the  Crsl  floor,  Ibe  lower  part  Laving  been 
ooDupied  as  a  retail  ebop.  Drydeu'a  patronage  and  frequent  sppearnnce 
mado  the  rej'Utation  of  iJiu  bouae;  wbicli  waa  nfterwards  niainWined  fay 
other  celebrated  efaaraalera,  De  Foe  wrote — about  th?  year  17^0 — Ibat 
'after  the  play,  tbe  beat  compaoy  go  to  Tom'a  or  Wilt'a  Coffee-houKe  near 
■djtnniDg ;  where  Ihere  i»  playing  pieqaet  aail  the  beat  aoDVer^alion  till 
midnigliL  Here  you  will  see  blue  and  green  ribbons  and  stars  familiarly, 
and  talking  with  tbe  same  freedam.  as  if  they  had  left  their  quality  and 
degrees  of  diataace  at  borne."  The  turn  of  convereattOD  ia-  hajipily  hit  olT 
iu  the  "Spectator"  for  Jaoe  12th,  1712,  when  a  false  report  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  reached  Eiij;land : — "Upoo  my  going  into  Will's  I 
found  their  diauourae  was  gone  olf  from  the  death  of  the  French  king  to 
that  of  Monsieur  Boil  eau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  several  Qther  poets;  wIkiiu 
they  regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persona  who  would  hare  obliged  the 
world  with  very  nohle  elegies  on  the  di:ath  of  ao  great  a  piince,  and  ao 
eminent  a  patron  of  learoing."  It  waa  fiom  Wilra  coSee-hot^ae  tbut  the 
"Tatlar"  dated  his  poetry. 

CKiLi.'a  waa  in  St,  Paul's  Cliurehyard.  Its  vicinity  to  the  cnlhtdral 
■nd  Doctors'  Comaions  made  it  tbe  reaiirt  of  the  clergy  and  oilier  ecclcBi 
Bstical  loungers.  In  oue  reapect  Cbild'a  waa  auperaeded  by  the  Cliaptcr 
ia  Patemoater  Row. 

The  St.  Jaueb's  was  the  "  Spectaliir'a  "  bcad.qnni'tfrs.  It  etnod  at  tba 
endofPallMall— of  whi.b  it  commanded  a  perapeitive  view— near  to.  if 
not  up;>n,  the  site  of  what  ia  dow  No.  87  St  Jantes'i-street,  and  close  t« 
Oiinda's  eh ncol rite  bouse.  These  were  the  great  party  ral lying  places; 
"ft  whig,"  says  De  Foe,  "would  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree  or  Oiinda's 
than  a  Cory  would  be  ar-en  at  St.  James's."  Swift,  however,  frequented 
tbe  latter  during  hia  Bojouni  in  London,  .710-13;  till,  fighting  in  Ibe  van 
of  the  fflry  rants,  he  could  no  longer  show  his  face  tbeie,  and  was  obliged 
to  relinguioh  the  society  of  Ihose  literary  (rienda  -vitova,  VVms^  -wVK^^i* 
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My  face  is  likewise  yery  well  kHOim  at  the  Orocian,  the  CSooos- 
Tree,  and  in  the  Theatres  both  of  Drary-Lane  and  the  Hay* 
Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange 
for  above  these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  J«w  in  the 
assembly  of  stockjobbers  at  Jonathan's :  in  short,  wherever  I  «ee 

cherished.  .Up  to  that  time  all  his  letters  were  addressed  to  the  ^.^  Jamess 
coffee-house,  and  those  from  Mrs.  Johnston  (Stella)  were  enclo».^  under 
cover  to  Addison.  Elliot,  who  kept  the  bouse,  acted  confidentiaj^y  for  hi* 
customers  as  a  party  agent ;  and  was  on  occasions  placed  on  a  trlendly 
footing  with  his  distinguished  guests.  In  Swift's  Journal  to  Stejia,  andei 
the  date  of  November  19, 1710,  we  find  the  following  entry : — "'i.qib  even 
ing  I  christened  our  coffee-man  Elliot's  child ;  when  the  rogue  had  a  most 
noble  supper,  and  Steele  and  I  sat  amongst  some  scurvy  company  ovei 
a  bowl  of  punch."  This  must  have  included  some  of  Elliot's  more  intimate 
or  private  friends;  for  he  numbered  amongst  his  customers  nearly  all 
the  Whig  aistocracy.  The  "  Tatler  "  (who  dated  his  politics  from  the  6t 
James's),  enumerating  the  chaises  he  was  at  to  entertain  his  readers* 
assures  them  that  "a  good  observer  cannot  even  speak  with  Kidn«y, 
['keeper  of  the  book  debts  of  the  outlying  customers,  and  observer  of  all 
those  who  go  off  without  paying/*]  without  clean  linen." 

The  "Spectator,"  in  his  403rd  number,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
company  in  the  coffee-room : — "  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St  Jamers,  where 
I  found  the  whole  outward  room  io  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations 
krere  but  very  indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced 
to  the  upper  end  oi  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot 
of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams  of  the  coffee-pot, 
that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed  of,  and  all  the  line 
of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'* 

The  '*  Grecian  "  in  Devareux  Court  derived  its  name  from  a  Greek 
named  Constaotine,  who  introduced,  from  the  land  of  Epicurus,  a  new  and 
improved  method  of  making  coffee.  Perhaps  from  this  cause,  or  from 
having  set  up  his  apparatus  close  to  the  Temple,  he  drew  the  learned  to 
his  rooms.  *'A11  accounts  of  learning,"  saith  the  Tatler,  '*  shall  be  under 
the  title  of  the  'Grecian.'"  The  alumni  appear  to  have  disputed  at  a 
particular  table.  "I  cannot  keep  an  ingenious  man,"  continues  Bicker> 
■taff,  *Ho  go  daily  to  the  *  Grecian'  without  allowing  him  some  plain 
Bpauish  to  be  as  able  as  others  at  the  learned  table."  The  glory  of  th«> 
**  Grecian "  outlasted  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coffee-houses,  and  it  remained 
a  tavern  till  1848. 

"  Jokatiian's,"  in  Change  Alley,  the  general  mart  for  stockjobbers,  was 

*  Spectator,  No.  M. 
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a  rioBter  of  people,  I  nlwaja  rai»  with  them,  thougli  [  never 
my  lipa  but  in  my  own  club. 

Tims  I  live  in  the  itorM  ratlier  as  a  Spectator  of 
than  as  one  of  the  species  ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  myself 
a  speculative  Etateamxu,  soldier,  merchant,  and  artizan,  without' 
ever  nieddiitig  with  any  pniotical  part  in  my  life,  I  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  errors  ia  the  ojeonoiny,  business  and  diversion  of  others, 
better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  ;  as  stonders-by  dis- 
cover biota,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game. 
I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violenoe,  and  am  resolved  to 
observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  un- 
less I  shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either 
side.  In  short,  I  have  acted  in  uU  the  parte  of  my  life  as  a, 
looker-on,  THich  is  the  character  I  intend  to  preserre  in 
paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  history  and  cha- 
racter, as  to  let  him  see  I  ain  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the 
buaiaeaa  I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life 
and  adventures,  I  shall  insert  them  in  following  papers,  oa  I 
shall  see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  consider  how 
much  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own 

-■  taciturnity;  and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
oommunicate  the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  epeech,  I  am  resolved 
to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I 
die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  luy  friends,  that  it  ia  pity  so  many 
useful  discoveries  which  I  have  made  should  be  in  the  poasessiou 

■'  of  a  silent  man.     For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  ■ 

th«  pTBoarsor  uf  tlie  present  Stncli  Exchange  in  Cnpel  Coart.  The  here 
Df  Mrs.  Oeotlivro'a  wi(n«dy,  "A  Bold  StroliB  for  a  Wife,"  performs  at 
"  Jonathim'a "  Ilia  must  auaceBdful  duceptlon  on  the  eity  guardinu  of  his 
infetresa. 

Ibe  other  coffee-boaaea  will  be  noticed  aa  'Cues  ocDni  in  ^he  Hk^ — *  , 
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Bheet-full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  mj  oon- 
temporaries ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion 
or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I  shall  leave  it, 
when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satis&ction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken 
to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  most 
keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some  time  :  I  mean  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify 
my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable ;  but  as  for  these  three 
particulars,  though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much  tc 
the  embellishment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  comie.  to  a  resolution 
of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They  would  indeed  draw 
me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
and  expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  tod  civilities, 
which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for  the  greatest 
pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It 
is  for  this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and  dress 
as  very  great  secrets;  though  it  is  not  impossible,  but  I  may 
make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  un- 
dertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall  in  to- 
morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
cerned with  me  in  this  work ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a 
plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance 
are)  in  a  club.^     However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged  me  to 

*  The  word  club,  a;:  applied  to  oonyivial  meetings,  is  derived  firom 
the  Saxon  deafan^  to  divide,  *'  because,*'  says  Skinner,  *'  the  expenses  are 
divided  into  shares  or  portions." 

"  Clubs  were  more  general  in  the  days  of  the  *'  Spectator  **  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  period  of  our  history.  Throughout  the  previous  half-century 
public  discord  had  dissevered  private  society ;  and,  at  the  Restoration, 
men  yearned  for  fellowship;  but  as,  even  yet  political  danger  lurked 
mder  an  unguarded  expression  or  a  rash  toast^  u>mpanioni  ooold  not  b« 
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etand  in  tlie  front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with  ue 
may  direct  their  letters  to  the  SPECTATOR,  at  Mr.  Buckley's, 
in  Little  Britain.'      For  I  muet  further  aoc[uaiDt  the  reader, 

too  earefuUy  thoaen.  i'ei-eona,  tlieiefore,  wLoae  poliliraj  opinions  and 
piivRte  tastes  coincide'l,  made  a  pmatlce  of  meetiDg  in  clubi.  Tbia  prin- 
ciple of  uougeiiinlity  toolc  all  mitnaer  of  odd  tooial  tuine ;  but  tlie  poUtiual 
tubs  of  tbe  time  plmjed  an  importauC  part  jii  history. 

Tlie  idea  of  uniting  tlie  aulliora  of  a  pariodieal  in  a  club — Iliougb  an 
«bvioua  oua — ^woa  colauUted  to  bring  out  spiirbling  cootrnats  of  gliHraet«r. 
But  it  wua  uoC  euoceBsfully  elaborated.  Eavb  personage  was  greatly  die- 
aooist«d  from  the  club  in  future  papen.  Hence  tlio  fuulta  lome  oritio 
liave  found  witli  the  chornuler  of  Sir  Roger  ;  for,  taken  in  eoniieolion  with 
the  society,  it  is  not  so  cobeient  as  if  the  club  sebeioe  hiid  beeu  eflieiouliy 
developed.  But  viewvd  aepamtely,  whot — mi  the  reader  of  the  provioill 
page*  trill  own — can  be  more  harmotiiuus  or  uaturoll 

The  eooentrio  clubs  were  fruitful  sources  of  satire  to  the  "Spectator." 
He  is  merry  on  the  "Mummera,"  tbo  "Two-pauny,"  the  "Ugly,"  the 
"FighliBg,"  the  " Fringo-Ulove,"  the  "Hum-drum,"  the  "Doldrnm,"  the 
■  EverlBStiiig,"  and  the  "Lovers'"  clubs;  on  oliila  of  fat  man,  of  tiiU  men, 
■f  one-eyed  men,  and  of  rniiii  who  lived  in  the  same  street  This  lost  nns 
I  Bocial  arraogeinent  almost  necessary  at  a  time  wiieo  distant  visits  were 
UnposBible  at  night,  not  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  atrecta,  but  from 
the  ravages  of  the  dsstardly  "  Mohock  Club  ;  "  of  which  hereafter. — * 

'   "Tills  day  is  pubtiahed, 
A  Paper   entitled   Ths  SpKCTTiTOR,    winch  will  he    continued    eveiT  da*. 
EVinted  for  Sam.  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain,  and  sold  by  A>, 
Baldwin,  in  Warwick  l,ane."~iJa«i,  OiwatU,  March  Ist,  1711. 

Tlie  above  Dames  form  tbe  imprint  to  the  "Spectator's"  early  papen 
From  Ko.  18  appears,  tn  addition,  "Charles  Lillie  [perfumer,  bookseller, 
and  Secretory  lo  the  Tatler-s  '  Court  of  Honour']  at  the  corner  of  Bsaufurt 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand."  From  the  date,  August  6th,  1712,  (No.  449,) 
Jacob  Tonaon's  imprint  is  appended.  About  that  time  be  removed  froui 
Gray's  Inn  Gate  to  "tlie  Strand,  over  against  Catherine  Street." 

Samuel  Buukley  had  eventually  an  innocent  hand  in  the  discontim 
of  the  "Spectator."  He  was  the  "  writer  and  printer"  of  the  first  doil 
newspaper — the  "Daily  Coaraut; "  and  having  published  on  the  7th  of 
April,  171S,  H  memorial  of  the  BtateB-Guneral  reflecting  nn  the  Englieh 
Qovemment,  ho  was  brought  in  custody  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Dpshot  was  some  strong  resolutioiie  respecting  the  liueulioils. 
DO*  of  the  preaa  (whieli  had  indeed  lieen  commented  on  in  the  Qnoen'a 
Speech  at  tbe  opening  of  Parliament)  anil  the  impoaition  of  the  halfpenny 
■temp  on  periodicals.  To  this  addition  to  the  price  of  Ibe  ■  Bpeulator  "  li 
lUfibuted  its  dowufa'I.— * 
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that  i  hough  our  olub  meets  odIj  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we 
have  appointed  a  Committee  to  sit  every  night,  for  the  inspection 
of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  weaL  C* 


No.  2.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  2. 


Art  alii  sex 


Et  plores,  ano  conolamant  ore. 

Jut.  Sat  yIL  1<7. 

Six  more  et  least  Join  their  consenting  yoioei 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of 
an  ient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  His 
great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance 

*  V.  Introductory  remarka. — G. 

*  Whenever  any  striking  individuality  appears  in  prints  the  public  love 
to  suppose  that,  Instead  of  being  the  embodied  representative  of  a  clase,  it  jh 
an  actual  portrait.  A  thousand  conjectures  were  afloat  as  to  the  original  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  at  the  time  and  long  after  tho  "  Spectator's  "  papers 
were  in  current  circulation.  These  were  revived  by  a  passage  in  the  preface 
to  BudgelFs  **  Theophraatus,"  in  whieh  he  asserted  iu  general  terms  that  most 
of  the  characters  in  the  '*  Spectator  "  were  conapicuoosly  known.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1768,  when  Tyers  named  Sir  John  Packington  of  Westwood, 
Worcestershire,  that  any  prototype  to  Sir  Roger  was  definitively  pointed  out 

Tyers's  assertion  is  not  tenable.  Except  that  Sir  Roger  and  Sir  John 
were  both  baronets  and  lived  in  Worcestershire,  each  presents  few  points 
of  similitude  to  the  other : — Sir  Roger  was  a  disappointed  bachelor ;  Sir 
John  was  twice  married:  Sir  Roger,  although  more  than  once  returned 
knight  of  the  shire,  was  not  an  ardent  politician ;  Sir  John  was,  and  Bat 
for  his  native  county  in  every  parliament^  save  one,  from  his  majority  till 
his  death.  Westwood  House — **  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  that  is  cut  into 
twelve  large  ridings ;  the  whole  encompassed  with  a  park  of  six  or  seven 
miles,"* — bears  no  greater  resemblance  to  the  description  of  Coverly 
Hall  than  the  scores  of  country-houses  which  have  wood  about  them.  Sir 
Roger  is  neither  litigant  nor  lawyer,  despite  the  universal  applause  bestow 
ed  by  the  Quai*ter  Session  on  his  expositions  of  "  a  passage  in  tlie  Game 
Act.**    Sir  John  was  a  barrister,  and  besides  having  been  Recorder  of  the 

*  Nash's  Worcestenhirei 
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which  is  called  after  him.*  All  who  know  that  Bhire,  are  verj 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a 
gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singola- 

city  of  Worcester,  proved  himself  so  powerful  a  plaintiff  that  he  ousted 
the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  his  place  of  Koyal  Almoner  for  inter- 
lenng  in  the  county  election. 

The  account  of  the  '*  Spectator  "  himself  and  of  each  member  of  his  clab 
was  most  likely  fictitious ;  for  the  "  Tatler "  having  been  betrayed  into 
personalities  gave  such  grave  offence,  that  Steele  determined  not  to  fall 
again  into  a  like  error.  Had  indeed  the  originals  of  Sir  Roger  and  his  club- 
companions  existed  among,  as  Budgell  asserts,  the  "  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  the  day/*  literary  history  would  assuredly  have  revealed  them. 
But  a  better  witness  than  Budgell  testifies  to  the  reverse.  Tlie  **  Spectator" 
emphatically  disclaims  personality  in  various  passages.  In  No.  262  he 
uiys:  ''When  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  ex- 
amine every  syllable,  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  one  tliat  is  real."  In  another  place  :  "  I  would  not  make  my- 
self merry  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  invested  with  a  public  cha- 
racter."— * 

'  The  real  sponsor  to  the  joyous  conclusion  of  every  ball  has 
only  been  recently  revealed  after  a  vigilant  search.  An  autogmph 
account  by  Ralph  Thoresby,  of  the  family  of  Calverley  of  Calverley  in 
Yorkshire,  dated  1717,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  SirW.  Cal- 
verley Trevelyan,  states  that  the  tune  of  *'  Roger  a  Calverley  "  was  named 
%fter  Sir  Roger  of  Calverley,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First 
Tills  knight^  according  to  the  custom  of  that  period,  kept  minstrels,  who 
took  the  name,  from  their  office,  of  "  Harper.  Their  descendants  possess- 
ed lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calverley,  called  Harperfroids  and  Har 
per's  Spring.  *'  The  seal  of  this  Sir  Roger,  appended  to  one  of  his  charters, 
is  large,  with  a  chevalier  on  horseback." 

The  earliest  printed  copy  of  the  tune  which  has  yet  been  traced  is  in 
'  a  choice  collection  to  a  ground  for  a  treble  violin,"  by  J.  Playford,  1686. 
It  appears  again  in  1695  in  H.  Playford's  "Dancing  Master."  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  author  of  the  elaborate  work  on  English  Melodies,  believes  it  to  have 
been  a  hornpipe.  That  it  was  popular  about  the  "Spectator's"  time  is 
shown  from  a  passage  in  a  satirical  history  of  Fowel  the  puppet-man  (1715) : 
— "  Upon  the  preludes  being  ended  each  par  y  fell  to  bawling  and  calling 
for  particular  tunes.  The  hobnailed  fellows,  whose  breeches  and  lungs 
Memed  to  be  of  the  same  leather,  cried  out  for  *  Cheshire  Round,*  *  Roger 
ofCoverley,*  *  Joan's  Placket,'  and  'Northern  Nancy.'" 

Steele  owned  that  the  notion  of  adai)ting  the  name  to  the  good  goni") 
aid  knight,  originated  with  Swift. — * 
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titles  proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictiiMis  to  the 
manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing 
with  sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes 
and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please 
and  oblige  all  who  know  him.-  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in 
Soho-square.^  It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason 
he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next 
county  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what 
you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Bo- 
Chester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first 
coming  to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Dawson^  in  a  public  coffee- 
house for  calling  him  youngster.  But  being  ill  used  by  the  above- 
mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it, 

^  Sir  Roger  had  doubtless  chosen  this  fashionable  locality  in  the  *'  fine 
gentleman "  era  of  his  career.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  on  his  sub- 
sequent visits  to  town,  he  changed  his  lodgings  to  humbler  neighb'oniv 
hoods.  The  splendour  of  Soho  Square  was  only  dawning,  when  foreign 
princes  were  taken  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
England.  In  1681,  the  former  had  no  more  than  eight  residences  in  it,  and 
the  palace  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  filled  up  the  entire  south 
side.  During  Sir  Roger's  supposed  residence  in  Soho  (then  also  called 
King's)  Square,  he  had  for  a  neighbour  Bishop  Burnet  Only  a  few  years 
later  it  lost  caste;  for  by  1717  we  find  from  Walpole's  "Anecdotes  oi 
Painting  "  that  Monmouth  House  had  been  converted  into  auction-rooms. 

Sir  Roger  changed  his  residence  at  each  subsequent  visit  to  London. 
The  "Spectator"  in  his  335th  number  lodges  him  in  Norfolk  S  tree  t>  Strand, 
ind  in  No.  410,  in  Bow  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. — * 

*  Dawson  was  a  swnggenng  gentleman  at  large,  when  Etheridge  and 
Rochester  were  in  full  vogue.  One  of  the  manuscript  notes,  by  Oldys, 
upon  the  margins  of  the  copy  of  Langbaine's  account  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  450,  mentions  him  thus: — 

"The  character  of  Captain  Hackman  in  this  comedy  [Shadwell's  *  Squire 
of  Alsatia']  was  drawn,  as  I  have  been  told,  by  old. John  Bowman  the 
player,  to  expose  Bully  Dawson,  a  noted  sharper,  swaggerer  and  debauchee 
ai>out  town,  especially  in  Blackfiiara  and  its  infam ;  us  purlieus.'* 


he  grew  oarelesa  of  Limaelf,  aod  never  drceaeil  ufterw&rdB      H«  J 
eoDtiimea  to  vear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  tbat  trera  1 
loabion  at  the  time  of  Lis  repulse,  wliicli,  in  Lia  merry  h 
tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  lie  first  wore 
'Tia  eaid  Sir  Koger  grew  Lumble  in  hla  desires  after  lie  had 
forgot  tliis  cruel  beautj,  ioBomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  bae 
juently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggara  and  gypsies  :   1 
but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as  matter  of  raillery 
than  truth.      He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  oheerful,  gay,  anct" 
bearty ;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  aud  country  ;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  euch  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behav-  j 
that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed :  hia  tenants  grow  ] 
rich,  hia  aervants  look  satisfied;  all  the  young  women  profcsd  I 
love  to  him,  and  the  yonng  men  are  glad  of  his  company  :  when  i 
be  oomcB  into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  n 
talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.     I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir 
Boger  ie  a  justice  of  the  i^uorum;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a 
quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained 
nniversal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  game  act.  > 

The  gentleman  nest  in  esteem  and  authority  among  us,  is  an- 
other bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  a  man  ol  i 
great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding;  but  he  has  ohosen  his 
[ilaCQ  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humour- 
father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  was 
placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  laud,  and  is  the  most  learned 
of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  LonginuB 
ve  much  better  understood  by  him  that  Littleton  or  Coke.  The 
btiiei  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to  marriage- articles, 
leases,  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  which  questions  he 
with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump. 
.Be  is  studying  the  passions  themselves,  when  he  should  be  in 
'jDiriog  into  the  debates  aniong  meu  which  arise  froui,  Cbeia.    II«  j 
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kntws  tiie  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
TuUy,  out  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  oar  own  jcourts.  No  one 
ever  took  him  for  a  fool ;  but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends, 
know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him  at  once 
both  disinterested  and  agreeable;  as  few  of  his  thoughts  are 
drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  conversation. 
His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in ;  h 
has  read  all,  but  improves  of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the 
customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes 
him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present 
world.  He  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 
hour  of  business;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through  New-Inn, 
crosses  through  Russel-Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Willis  till  the 
play  begins  :  he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  perriwig  powdered 
at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.*  It  is  for  the  good  of 
the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition 
to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration,  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,' 
a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London ;  a  person  of 
indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience.  His 
notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  gen^ous,  and  (as  every  rich  man 

^  The  Rose  stood  at  the  end  of  a  passage  in  Russell  Street^  adjoining 
the  theatre  ;  which  then,  be  it  remembered,  faced  Drury  Lane.  It  was 
here  that  on  the  12th  November,  1712,  the  seconds  on  either  side  ar- 
ranged the  duel  fought  the  next  day  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Mohun,  in  which  both  were  killed  — * 

*  "To  Sir  Roger,  who  as  a  country  gentleman  appears  to  be  a  Tory 
or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interesty  is  op- 
posed to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport^  a  new  man  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  zeal- 
ous for  the  money'd  interest,  and  a  "Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions 
more  consequences  were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper." — Lr,  JohnsorCt 
Lift  of  Additon, 

No  one  has  ventured  to  name  originals  either  for  the  Templar  or  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  — • 


ftt.!L] 
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va,j  of  jesting,  wbicL  would  make  no  gre^t 
figure  n«re  tie  not  a  rioli  man)  lie  calls  the  bus.  the  Britisli  Uora- 
tuon.     He  is  acquainted  willi  conimurce  iti  all  its  parts,  aod  will  ■ 
tell  you  it  is  n  atupid  and  burLaroua  waj  t(  esteud  doniiuiou  bj  1 
ArniB  j  for  true  power  ia  to  bo  got  b;  artH  and  industry.     He  will  1 
oftcu  argue,  that  if  tlila  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cnltivatsd, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another,  from  another. 
I  have  beard  liiui  provo,  that  diligenci:  malctis  more  lasting  acqui-  | 
litioQS  tlian  valour,  and  that  sloth  has  ruiuod  more  nations  tbali  j 
tbe  sword.      He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxima,  auioogsl 
vliicb  tbe  greatest  favourite  is,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.*^  J 
A.  general  trader  of  good  sense,  is  pleajanter  company  than  a 
serai  scholar ;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected  t 
quenoc,  tbe   perspicuity  of  bin  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasUDsil 
that  wit  would  in  another  man.      He  has  made  bis  fortunes  liim-  ] 
■df;  and  says  that  Eugland  may  bo  richer  than  other  kiugdoi 
by  as  plaiu  methods  as  he  himself  ts  richer  than  other  me 
though  at  tbe  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,   that  there  is  i 
B  point  in  the  oouipasa  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is 


Nest  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  aits  Captain  Sentry,  ■ 
gontlemaa  of  great  courage,  and  unders  tun  ding,  but  iuviucible 
modesty.'  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are 
very  aukward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  observation  of 
Buoh  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  Ho  was  some  years  a 
tain,  and  beliaved  himsolf  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engage- 

'  Thii  di8Csoi*r.  heir   to  Sir  Rogar,  ia  said — with  iio  more  probft"  i 
bility  than  attiiclies  tu  the  iua^iaed  origin  of  the  others — to  buve  b< 
tnpiedfraui  Col.  Eiiuiieiifetdl,  father  of  tlie  Admiral  vha  wiu  drowned  \ 
in  th«  Roynt  George  when  it  went  down  to  Spilhcad  in  1782. 
cM^evture*|irobubly  had  no  other  fouadatiini — a  very  frajl  oae — Ihi 
eulop'uin  oil  the  tulonel's  .'Imraeter  in  t'ii|itaiii  Sentij's  letler  to  the  ulub, 
■tuunineing  hia  iziduL'tion  into  Sir  Rog«r'g  eatato.  wliicb  fortas  tlie  lost  ol 
ilia  Unv  irley  puperi,        * 
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ments  and  at  several  sieges ;  but  haviog  a  small  estate  of  his  own^ 
and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  qnitted  a  ^ay  of  life  in 
which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something 
of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament, 
that  in  a  profession  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  has 
talked  to  this  purpose,  I  neyer  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression, 
but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  he  was  not  fit 
for  it  A  strict  honesty,  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in 
themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who 
endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  himself  the  favor  of  a  commander. 
He  will,  however,  in  his  way  of  talk,  excuse  generals  for  not  dis- 
posing according  to  men^s  desert,  or  itiquiring  into  it :  for,  says 
he,  that  great'  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to 
break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him  :  there- 
fore he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  es< 
pecially  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and 
assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by 
a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He  says  it  is  a  civil 
cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect, 
as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your 
duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself 
and  others.  The  same  frankn^^s  runs  through  all  his  conversa- 
tion. The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
company;  for  he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  com- 
mand men  in  the  utmost  degree  below  him ;  nor  ever  too  obse- 
quious, from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists  un- 
acquainted with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age^  we  have 
among  us  the  gallant  Will.  Honeycomb,^  a  gentleman  who,  ao- 

1  Col.  Cleland  of  the  Life  Guards  has  been  Darned  as  the  real  person 


eording  to  his  years,  etoald  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  tnii 
having  ever  been  yer;  careful  of  his  person,  and  alw&f:«  bad 
lerj  easy  fortuDe,  time  has  made  but  very  tittle  impressioD, 


r  traces  ii 


iither  by  wrinkles  on  hia  forehead,  o 

person  is  well  turned,  of  a  good  be! 

that  sort  of  discourse  witli  which  me 

He  baa  all  his  life  dressed  very  well, 

others  do  men.^  He  can  smile  wbe. 

laughs  easily.     He  knows  tbe  history  of  ever; 

inform  you  from  which  of  the  French  king's  wei 


braiu.  His 
it.  He  is  very  ready  t,t 
usually  entertain  women, 
md  (remembers  hubita  aa 
one  speaks  to  bim,  and 
lode,  and  can 
lies  our  wive« 

and  daoghters  had  this  ma,nner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  nay  of 
placing  their  hoods  ;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of 
petticoat,  and  whose  vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part  of 
the  dress  so  short  in  sucb  a  year :  in  a  word,  all  his  conversa- 
tion and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  yon  what  such  a  mioiEtcr  said 
upon  such  and  such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke 
of  Moumouth  danced  at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten, 
another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  parlc 
In  all  these  important  t'elations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same 
time  received  a  kind  glanco  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  soma 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  sucb-a-one.  If 
you  speak  of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the 
house,  bo  starts  up,  '*  He  bos  good  blood  in  his  veins  :  Tom 
Mirabel  begot  him :  the  rogue  cheated  me  in  that  affair :  that 
young  fellow's  mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
I  ever  made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking  of  his  rery 
muah  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more  sedate  turn  ; 
and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  myself,  who 
rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speajca  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man 
here  doacrilied :  but,  aa  in  the  former  inatances,  the  BOppoutiou  ii  ill  luf^  1 
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is  usually  ctuled  a  well-bred  fine  gentlemaiL     To  conclude  his 
^'   character,  where  women  are  not  concerned,   he  is  an  honest 
worthy  man. 

I  cahnot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next 
to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom ; 
but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  eyery  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of 
himself  He  is  «  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general 
learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  breeding. 
He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and 
consequently  cannot  accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as  prefer- 
ments in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to :  he  is  therefore, 
among  divines,  what  a  chamber-counsellor  is  among  lawyers. 
The  probity  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him 
followers,  as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  seldom 
introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon :  but  we  are  so  far  gone 
in  years,  that  he  observes  when  he  is  among  ue,  an  earnestness 
to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic,  whidi  he  always  treats 
with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interests  in  this  world, 
as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  con- 
ceives hope  firom  his  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my 
ordinary  companions.* — (Steele.) 

•  Though  this  paper,  in  former  editions,  is  not  marked  with  any  letter 
of  the  word  CLIO,  by  which' Mr.  Adduon  distinguished  his  performancf^B, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  insert  it,  as  containing  characters  of  the  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  whole  course  of  this  vrotk, — ^T. 

(The  character9  were  concerted  with  Mr.  Addison ;  and  the  draught  of 
them,  in  this  paper,  I  suppose  touched  by  him.) — ^BL 

A  supposition  altogether  gratuitous,  or  rather  fomided  upon  the  ccmmen 
Utoi^s  unjiifltifiAble  dislike  of  Steele.— ^. 
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Qaol  qnlpqufl  Ibtp  BtaAio  ileTlnotua  Adbcret  i 
AnlQulbnsln  ndnu  oinltfliii  wmma  uiCA  moratl: 
ALqnB  In  qdAraUtqip  full:  oonL^nta  mpgjfl  uieDS ; 
Id  Bomnia  CHdem  plemmqae  vldbmur  oblr^ 


In  o»e  of  my  lata  rambles,  or  ralher  apeculatitmB,  I  looked  into 
the  great  hall  where  the  Sank  ia  kept,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  see  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  iritfa  all  the 
other  members  of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their 
Beveral  stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  aet  in  that  just  and 
regular  teoonomy.  This  revived  in  my  memory  the  many 
diecourseB  whieli  I  had  both  read  and  heard  concerning  the 
decay  of  pnblie  eredit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  because  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  interests,  and 
party  principles. 

The  thonghta  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the 
whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical 
dream,  whicli  disposed  all  my  contemplations  into  a  vision  or 
allegory,  or  what  else  the  reader  eliall  please  to  call  it 

MeCliDUghts'  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I  had  been 
the  morning  before,  but,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  the  company 
that  I  left  there,  I  saw  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a 
beanli&l  virgin,  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they 
told  mo)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead  of  being 
»domed  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  Ants  of 
Parliament  written  in  golden  letters.     At  the  upper  end  of  the 

•  Melhoughli. 
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hall  was  the  Magna  Charta,  with  the  Act  of  Ul  iformit j  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left.     At  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  was  placed  full 
in  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne.     Both  the 
sides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  public  funds.     The  lady 
seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable  value  upon  these  several  pieces  of 
furniture,  insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye  with  them, 
and  often  smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure,  as  she  looked  upon 
them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  a  very  particular  uneasi 
ness,  if  she  saw  any  thing*  approaching  that  might  hurt  them. 
She  appeared,  indeed,  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behaviour ; 
and,  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or 
that  she  was  troubled  with  vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by 
one  who   I  found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed 
colour,  and  startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.     She  was  likewise 
(as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I  had 
ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such  momen- 
tary consumptions,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would 
fall  away  from  the  most  florid  complexion,  and  the  most  health- 
ful state  of  body,  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.     Her  recoveries 
were  often  as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she  would 
revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  distemper,  into  a  habit  of 
the  highest  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these  quick  turm» 
and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  sate  at  her  feet  a  couple 
of  secretaries,  who  received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually 
reading  to  her ;  and,  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  to  which 

•  Any  thing.       It  should  be  Bomething. — ^H. 

This  note  of  Hurd  applies  to  the  reading  of  llckell's  edition  <uif  tlu  vav\ 
which  has  been  corrected  by  Chalmers  and  other  editors. — Q 
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e  wua  exJeedinglj  attentive,  she  obanged  colour,  and  iIIeoov- 
bted  many  symptomB  of  houltb  or  slckneas. 

Behiad  tbo  throne  was  n  prodigious  heap  of  ba^  of  money, 
which  were  piled  upon  one  anotlier  bo  high,  that  they  touched  the 
tiling.  The  floor,  ou  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was 
oovered  with  vast  auma  of  gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either  . 
iide  of  her  :  but  this  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  I  beard, 
upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the  Bame  virtue  in  her  toueh,  which  the 
poets  tell  uB  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of;  and  that  I 
libe  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of  thought,  which 

lau  often  meets  with  in  a  dream,  methoughts  the  ball  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  there  entered  a  half  a  dozen  o: 
the  most  bidcoos  phantoms  that  I  bad  ever  seen  (even  in  a  dream) 
before  that  time.  They  oame  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  i 
the  most  dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of 
danoe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons, 
for  which  reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that  the  first 

pie  were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy ;  the  second  wore  Bigotry  and 
Atheism;  the  third,  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth  and  a  young 
of  about  twenty-two  years  of  ago,'  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn.  He  bad  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dai 
often  brandished  at  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and  a  citizen  who 
*tond  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  spunge  ir 
hand.'  The  dance  of  so  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of 
in,  moon,  and  earth,  in  the  Rehearsal,'  that  danced  togethei 
for  no  other  end  but  to  ooUpse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  ha.fi  been  before  said, 

'  Jame^  Stuart;  born  Juua  10,  1SBS,  bvotlier  of  Queen  Anne  andolaiia< 
ant  of  the  throne,  from  which  he  waa  uclnddd  by  tbe  act  of  settlta 
V  bIso  Tatler  187.— G. 

To  wipe  out  the  oiitionHl  debt— 0, 

E8hear«»l— .Aot  r.  ga  I  —C 
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that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almost  frightened  to 
distraction,  had  she  seen  but  any  one  of  these  spectres ;  what  then 
must  have  been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body  ? 
She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight 

Et  neqae  jam  color  est  misto  candore  mbori ; 
Neo  vigor,  et  vires,  et  qu»  modd  visa  placebant ; 

Neo  corpas  remanet 

Ov.  Met.  Mst.  8.  401. 


-Her  spirits  faint^ 


Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  teint» 
And  scarce  her  form  remains. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  the  hill  of  money  bags,  and  the 
heaps  of  money  ;  the  former  shrinking,  and  falling  into  so  many 
empty  bags,  that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had 
been  filled  with  money.  The  rest  that*  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with 
money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  memory 
the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us  his  hero  received  as 
a  present  from  JSolus.  The  great  heaps  of  gold,  on  either  side 
the  throne,  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles 
of  notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like  Bath  fag- 
gots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation  that  had  been 
made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  vanished  :  in  the  room  of  the 
frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions 
very  agreeably  matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable 
phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Liberty,  with  Monarchy  at  her 
right  hand ;  the  second  was  Moderation  leading  in  Keligion ;  and 
f he  third,  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  ^  with  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  revived ;  the  bags 
swelled  to  their  former  bulk ;  the  pile  of  faggots,  and  heaps  of 

*  The  Elector  of  Hanover — afterwards  George  I  — C.    V.  Freeholder 


paper  changed  ioto  pyrumida  of  guineas  '.  and,  for  mj  own  par 
I  was  so  traueported  with  joy,  that  I  awaked ;  tliough,  I  mnf 
confeBH,  I  wQuld  fain  have  taWeu  asleep  again  to  have  closed  n 
vision,  if  I  could  have  dune  it.'  C 
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AdnlHiK]  lo  Ihe  ligbt,  wonld  jiini 


An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  cstravagantly  laTiaL  in  it 
coratioDB,  ae  its  only  design  ia  to  gratify  the  senses,  atid  keep  vpM 
a  indolent  attention  in  the  audienee.     GominOD  sense,  however,  T 
re<^uires,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  mnehinea  i 
which  may  appear  childiah  and  absurd.      How  would  the 
of  King  Charles's  time  have  langhed  to  have  seen  Nicolini 
posed  to  a  tempeat  in  robea  of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  J 
boat  upon  a  sea  of  pasteboard  ?     What  a  field  of  raillery  would  1 
tlicy  have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted 
dragons  «pittiiig  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flandera 
mares,  and  real  cascades  in  artificial  landscapes  I     A  little  skill 
n  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows  and  reaHties  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  piece ;  and  that  the  soeu 

designed  as  the  representations  of  nature,  should  be  filled  with 
resemblances,  and  not  with  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would 
Tepreaent  a  wild  champaia  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it 

'  Tliough  Addison  profpssea  to  avoid  party  Uipics  in  the  Spectator,  thii    , 
:iber  wftB  a  direst  appuiU  to  the  partiiiuiB  of  the  House  of  Hanovert  4 

BgiiuHt  which  aoiae  of  tht-  leading  Tories  were  aupposvd  to  be  pluttiagj 

vritli  the  aoanivBDOe  of  the  Queea  henself. — G, 
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would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  scenes, 
and  to  crowd  several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This 
is  joining  together  inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decoration 
partly  real  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I 
have  here  said,  to  the  directors,  as  well  as  to  the  admirers,  of  our 
modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  saw 
an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and,  as  I  was  wondering  with  myself  what  'ise  he 
would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had 
upon  his  shoulier,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows 
for  the  opera.  ^  Sparrows  for  the  opera  !  says  his  friend,  licking 
his  lips ;  what,  are  they  to  be  roasted  ?  No,  no,  says  the  other ; 
they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about 
the  stage. 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  •! 
immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the 
sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful 
grove ;  though,  upon  a  nearer  inquiry,  I  found  the  sparrows  put 
the  same  trick  upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  ^  prac- 
tised upon  his  mistress ;  for,  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music 
proceeded  from  a  concert  of  flagelets  and  bird- calls  which  wore 
planted  behind  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this  discovery, 
I  found,  by  the  discourse  of.  the  actors,  that  there  were  great  de- 
signs on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  opera ;  that  it  had  been 

1  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  or  *  The  Feigned  Innocence,*  a  comedy  made  np  of 
pieces  borrowed  from  Quinault's  'Amant  Indiscret,'  the  '^tourdi*  of 
Molifere  and  M.  Du  Parens  '  Francion' — is  founded  on  a  translation  of  the 
*  6tourdi  *  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  allowed  .Dryden  to  alter  and 
>)ring  it  forward  for  his  own  benefit  It  had  a  great  run— chiefly  owing  to 
the  comic  skill  of  Nokes — was  printed  anonymously  in  1668,  and  with  Dry 
den's  name  in  ]  697. — G. 


■nd  to  Bnrpris'3 

and  tliat  tliere  b 
r  into  the  b 
This  projoct,  as  I  1 
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proposed  to  broak  dovn  a  part  of  the  wall, 

audience  with  a  party  of  an  bundrod  horse ; 

actually  a  project  of  briugbig  tbe  New  Bivc 

be  employed  iu  jetteana  and  water-works.' 

have  aince  heard,  is  postponed  till  the  sumi 

is  thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  eusoades 

trill  be  more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  of  ignality.     In 

the  mean  tinie,  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  tbe 

winter  season,  tbe  opera  of  Binaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and 

lightning,  illuminations  and  fire-works ;  which  the  audience  may 

took  upon  without  catohipg  aold,  and  indeed  withi 

ger  of  being  burnt ;  for  there  are  several  engines  filled  with  watt 

and  ready  to  play  at  a  miuute's  wamiug,  in  case  any  such  accidei 

should  happen."     However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendship 

the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  lie  has  been  wise  enough 

insure  his  house  before  he  would  let  this 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  acenefl  should  be  very  surprising, 
which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  different  nations,  and. 
raised  by  two  magicians  of  different  sexes.  Armida  (us  we  are 
told  in  the  argument)  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Caseoni  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  represented)  a 
Christian  conjurer;  (Mago  Ciiristiano).  I  must  confess  I 
very  much  puzuled  to  find  how  an  Amnion  should  be  versed  in- 
the  black  art ;  or  how  a  good  Christian  (for  such  is  the  part  of 
the  magician)  should  deal  with  tbe  devil. 

To  consider  the  poets  after  the  conjurers,  1  shall  give  you  a 
;sste  of  the  Italian,  from  the  first  lines  of  hie  preface :    EccoH,. 

'  111  mdjem  l.iincit,  the  new  river  baa  aetuollj  been  used  both  at  Covent  J 
Oardoa  and  in  a  enburbati  tlieaLre. — G. 

'  Ad  alami  of  fite  hnvltig  occaeiDne'l  great  confiiBiou  !□  the  play-house,  I 
■  DiHDoger  catae  furu'nrd  and  be^ed  the  audience  to  be  composed.  Tor  hm  A 
had  the  pleasure  t«  USUI'S  them  that  there  was  water  enough  a-top  to  dniwa  | 
thum  olL— C. 


I 
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benigno  lettore^  unparto  dipocke  serCy  eke  sebbtn  nctito  di  nottey 
non  d  pero  ahorto  di  tenebre^  ma  si  fard  conoscere  Jigliolo 
d^ Apollo  con  qualche  raggio  di  Farnasso,  *  Behold,  geotle 
reader,  the  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  oflf- 
spring  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darkness,  but  will 
make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  raj  of 
Parnassus.'  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Handel 
the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  same  sublim- 
ity of  style,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such 
are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so  ambitiously  conform  our- 
selves. The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest  writers  among  the  modem 
Italians  express  themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and 
such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pedants  in 
our  own  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  fill  their  writings  with 
such  poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  ashamed 
of  before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius  which  pro- 
duces this  difference  in  the  works  of  the  two  nations ;  but  to 
shew  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the 
old  Italians,  such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the 
English  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  expressing  them- 
selves, resemble  those  authors  much  more  thai>  the  modern 
Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet  himself,  from 
whom  the  dreams  of  this  opera  ^  are  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree 
with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the 
clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso.^  \ 

*  Rinctldo,  an  opera,  planned  by  Aaron  Hill :  versified  by  G.  Rossi,  set 

by  Handel.     Walsh  got  £1,500  by  printing  it. — G. 

s  A  Malherbe,  t  Kftcan  prSf^rer  Tb6ophiIe 
£t  le  clinquant  da  Tasse  &  tout  Tor  de  Yiigila— Boflean,  sat  ix.  176. 

By  consulting  this  celebrated  passage  of  Boileau,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  far  from  bearing  out  Addison's  sweeping  assertion.  French  cr  tics  have 
even  restricted  it  to  a  mere  condemnation  of  some  of  the  acknowledged 
faults  of  TasB0*8  style.     V.  Notes  on    Travels  *  pott. — G. 
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But  to  return  to  the  sparrows ;  there  have  been  do  mn 
flights  of   them  let  looee  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  tl»l 
douse  will  never  get  rid  of  them ;  and  that  in  other  plays  th«] 
may  make  their  entrance  in  very  wrong  and  improper 
as  to  be  seen  flying  in  a  lady'a  bed-chamber,  or  perching  upon  ** 
king's  throne;  besides  the  in  conveniences  which  the  heads  of 
the  andience  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them.     I    am  credibly 
informed,  that  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  intc  an  opera 
the  story  of  Whittington'  and  bis  cat,  and  that  in  order  to  da  i^^H 
there  had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mk.^| 
Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  playhouse,  very  prudently  considered,    *^ 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that 
consequently  the  prinees  of  the  stage  might  be  as  much  infested 
with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  arrival 
upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in 
his  house.     And  indeed  I  cannot  blame  him :  for,  ag  he  said 
very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the 
formers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied  pipetj 
who   made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town   in   Germany  follov 
musie,  and  by  that    means    cleared    the    place    of  those   little 
noxious  animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my  reader,  that  I_tl 


ipetv.^1 
"lis  *- 
le 
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'  There  was  a  play  entered  on  the  books  of  llie  atatiouer'a  company  bj)^ 
Tbomaj  Payner,  Feb.  8,  11104,  'Tiie  Ilist.iry  uf  RicLord  Wliiltingloa,  of 
Ilia  homE,  birihe,  and  of  liis  great  fortune,  as  j-t  was  p'nia  J  by  tlie  Piyncen 
ServBuntes.'  Powel,  the  puppet-showman,  got  up  a  pieve  upon  the  same 
subject  (v.  No.  14).  It  may  not  be  unweluome  to  youn^  readers  to  be  tuhl 
tliBt  Wbitdngtoa  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  ftiurteeoth  and  begiuoiiig 
of  the  fifteenth  century— was  a  mercpr,  made  a  lanje  fiiitiina,  whs  major 
of  LoadoD  four  times,  and  wae  baried  three  iiiiui  in  3L  Michaore  Church, 
Pater  Noster  viatry  yard. — G. 

'  June  26,  1 284.  Tha  rata  and  mice  by  which  Hamelin  waa  infested, 
were  Blluiei),  it  ia  said,  l>y  a  piper,  to  a  ooutiguuua  river,  in  whioh  they 
wue  all  drowned, — C 
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Lear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Wise  *  (who  will 
be  appointed  gardeners  of  the  playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of 
Kinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove ;  and  that  the  next 
time  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  will  be  personated  by  torn- tits: 
the  undertakers  being  resolved  •  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.  0. 


NO.  7.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  3. 

Somnia,  terrorM  magloofi,  miracnla,  sagas, 
Nocturnoe  lemores,  portentaqae  Tbessals  rides  t 

Hob.  L.  a  Ep.  2,  \  £08. 

YlBiona,  and  maglo  spells,  oaa  yoa  despiss. 
And  laugh  at  witchea,  ghosts,  and  prodigies  ? 

GoiNo  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much  dejected.  Upon 
asking  him  the  occasion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had 
dreamt  a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid 
portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves  or  to  their  children. 
At  her  coming  into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy  in 
her  countenance,  which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I 
not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while,  ^  My  deur, 
says  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  ^  you  may  now  see  the  strangor 
that  was  in  the  candle  last  night.'  Soon  after  this,  as  they  began 
to  talk  of  family  affiEdrs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table 
told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  '  Thurs 
day  1 '  says  she.  '  No,  child,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  be- 
gin  upon  Childermas-day ;  tell  your  writing  master  that  Friday 

'  London  and  Wise  were  the  Qneen's  gardeners  at  this  time,  and  jointly 
aoncerned  in  the  publication  of  a  book  on  gardening  — C. 
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vill  be  soon  enongb..'  1  w&a  reflecting  with  myself  an  tho  odd- 
ness  of  lier  fancy,  and  mndcring  that  any  body  nould  establish 
it  as  a  rule  to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  Id  the  midst  of  tbcso 
my  musinga,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  aalt  upon  the 
point  of  my  knife,  wbioh  I  did  in  snch  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of 
obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way ;  at  which  she  imme 
di&tely  startled,  and  said  it  fell'towardii  her.  Upon  this  1  looked 
Terj  blank ;  And  observing  the  concern  of  tbe  whole  table,  began 
to  consider  myself,  with  some  confoaion,  as  a  person  that  had 
brought  a  disaster  upon  the  family.  The  lady,  however,  recov- 
ering herself,  after  a  littli;  space,  said  to  her  hasband,  with  a  sigh, 
'My  dear,  misfortunes  never  come  single.'  My  friend,  I  found, 
acted  but  an  under  part  at  hla  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more 
good-nature  than  nnderstauding,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  passions  and  bumoara  of  his  yoke-fellow,  '  Do  not 
you  remember,  child,'  eaya  she,  '  that  the  pigeon-houBe  full  tlio 
Tery  afternoon  that  our  careless  weneb  spilt  tbe  salt  upon  the 
table!'  '  Yes,' says  be,  '  My  dear ;  and  tbe  nest  post  brought 
us  an  aoooant  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.' '  The  reader  may  guess 
at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  thia  mischief.  I  dis- 
patohed  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could,  with  my  usual  tacitur- 
nity ;  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me  ijuitting 
my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one  another  upon  my 
plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  bnmoar  her  m  far  as  to  take  them 
out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by  side.  What  the  ab- 
flurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  knowj  but  I  sup- 
pose there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my  knife 
and  fork,  in  two  parallel  lines,  wbioh  is  the  fignre  1  shall  always 

■  SS  April,  HOT— in  »Liuli  the  ullied  armies  were  dafoalM  by  tha 
Duke  of  Beiwick  witii  the  losa  of  12,000  meQ  and  all  their  nrLiller;  and 
bagljHge — B  sad  disaste.'  ic  the  ejee  of  an  English  Wbig. — C. 
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Uj  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  ^reason 
for  it. 

It  is  not  diffioult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  conceived 
in  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the 
lady's  looks,  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  unfortunate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my  leave 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings 
Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  of 
the  evils  that  attend  these  superstitious  follies  of  mankind ;  how 
they  subject  us  to  imaginary  afflictions,  and  additional  sorrows, 
that  do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the  natural 
calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  in- 
different circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as  much  from 
trifling  accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shooting 
of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love,  grow 
pale,  and  lose  his  Appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry-thought. 
A  screech  owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a 
Dand  of  robbers :  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more 
terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  inconsid- 
erable, which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is 
filled  with  omens  and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked 
pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly,  that  was  full  of 
noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  where  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark 
struck  a  panic  terror  into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch 
that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room ;  but 
a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions 
was  big  with  child,  affirmed,  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and 
that,  instead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  should  die,  it 
plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend 
found  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  question  not  but  half 
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the  iToraen  in  the  coiiipanj  would    have   fallen    aiok  tljat  v 
night. 

An  old  maid,  that  m  troubled  with  the  vapours,  produc 
finite  disturbances  of  this  kind  amoug  Ler  frincds  and  ncigliboc 
I  know  a  muideu  aunt  of  a  great  famUy,  vrbo  is  one  of  these  onti*^ 
quated  Sibyls,  that  forebodes  and  propheoiea  from  one  end  of  tbr- 
year  to  the  other.     She  is  always  seeing  apparitions,  and  bearing 
death- vatches ;  and  was  the  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of  her 
vits  by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled  in  the  Btable  at  a  tlmv^ 
when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach.     Such  an  extravagant  cast  o^fl 
mind  engages  multitudes  of  people,  not  only, in  impertinent  ter- 
rors, but  in  supernumerary  duties  of  life;  and  arises  from  that 
fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man.     The 
horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed 
of  any  future  evil),  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  mel- 
ancholy mind  with   innumerable   apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such  groimdlesB 
prodigies  and  prediotlons.     For  as  it  is  the  chief  con 
men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy, 
it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentimeatKB 
of  superstitiou. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  mueb  troubled  were 
endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it  should  inform  n 
truly  of  every  thing  than  can  befal  me.     I  would  not  anticipate  . 
the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  miscryj^ 
before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  agamst  these  gloomy.-l 
presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  t 
self  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  at  \ 
events,  and  governs  futurity,  He  sees  at  one  view,  the  wholo 
thread  of  my  existence;  not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  al- 
ready passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  tlw 
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depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend 
myself  to  his  care ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direc- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up  to  him 
for  help,  and  question  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn 
them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the 
manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about 
it ;  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them.  0. 
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At  Venus  obsooro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 

Et  mnlto  nebnloB  dream  dea  fUdit  araietn, 

Cernere  ne  quis  eoo 

Viso.  Mn,  1.  410. 

They  march  obsciure,  Ibr  Veniu  kindly  ahronds 
With  mistB  their  persons,  and  inyolyes  in  clondcL 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  ot  letteis, 
which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as  good  an  entertainment  aa 
any  that  I  am  able  to  famish  him,  and  therefore  shall  make  no 
apology  for  them. 

•TO  THE  SPECTATOR,  Ac 

*SlR, 

*  T  AM  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  therefore  think  myself  a  proper  person  for  your 
correspondence.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  present  stat€ 
of  religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  predominant  vice  of  every  market-town  in  the  whole  island. 
I  can  tell  you  the  progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  citieSy 
boroughs,  and  corporations ;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  practioefv 
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that  are  eoinmitled  in  Berwick  or  Eietor,  as  what  is  done  W  my 
own  family.     la  a  Wfrd,  sir,  I  have  my  correepondeDta  iu  t!ia 
remoteats  parts  of  the  nation,  who  Bend  me  up  punctual  acoouoU  ^ 
from  time  to  time,  of  all  tli3  little  irregularities  that  fall  undMH 
tbeir  notice  in  their  aeveral  diBtricts  uid  divisioos.  ■ 

'  I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particnlar  qnartere  and 
regioQB  of  this  great  town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and  dis- 
tributions of  the  whole  nation.  I  ciin  describe  every  parish  by 
its  impieties,  and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewdness 
prevails,  whioh  gaming  has  taken  tbo  poaseasion  of,  and  wbor« 
drunkenness  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am  did 
posed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  allies  tha: 
are  inhabited  by  common  swearers.  When  I  would  encouragu 
the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the  hempen  manufacture, 
I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  ol 
female  night-walkers, 

'  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  jou  know,  that 
the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  jon  information  of  a  certain 
irregular  assembly  whioh  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your 
observation,  especially  since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadversions  of  our  society 
I  mean,  sir,  the  midnight  mask,  which  Las  of  Utc  been  very  fre 
quently  held  iu  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parte  of  the  town, 
and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  additions  and  improve 
lueuts.'  As  all  the  persons  who  compose  this  lawless  assembly 
are  masqncd,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  iu  our  way,  lest  wg 
hould  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Counter  ;  besides,  their  numbers  are  so  very  great, 
that  I  am  afraid  thej  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity, 
though  we  were  accompanied  with  all  our  guard  of  constables.- 
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Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  from  our  authority,  make 
them  obnoxious  to  jours ;  as  both  their  disguise  and  their  num- 
bers will  give  no  particular  person  reason  to  think  himself  affront- 
ed by  you. 

'  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  observed  by 
this  new  society,  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement 
of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are 
introduced  by  friends,  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their 
first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  any  body  that  addresses 
himself  to  them.  There  are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may 
retire,  and,  if  they  please,  shew  their  faces  by  consent. 

'  Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent 
freedoms  of  the  place.  In  short,  the  whole  design  of  this  libidi- 
nous assembly,  seems  to  terminate  in  assignations  and  intrigues ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  public  ad- 
vice and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude 
of  both  sexes  from  meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 
I  am  Your  humble  servant, 

and  fellow  labourer, 

T.  B.' 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  received  another 
up'^n  the  same  subject ;  which,  by  the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take 
to  be  written  by  some  young  Templar. 

Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 
*  Sir, 
*  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the 
best  atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall 
into  the  like.  In  order  to  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some 
time  in  February  last,  I  went  to  the  Tuesday^s  masquerade. 
Upon  my  first  going  in,  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female 
quakers,  who  seemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a  brother ;  but,  upon 
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m  nearer  examiDatian,  I  found  they  were  a  aiBterhood  of  coqucttai 
diagniseil  in  that  precise  habit,  I  was  soon  after  taken  out  t< 
dance,  and,  as  1  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  tbe  first  quality,  for  sht 
wae  Tery  tail,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  minuet  wai 
over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  masques;  and 
Tery  weli  read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  follow! 
vereea  out  of  his  poem  of  Vaudyko. 


TliF  heedlras  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him 
But,  ooafniinded  with  thj'  art. 
Inqiiirea  her  name  that  has  his  heart 
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I  pronounced  tliese  words  with  such  a  languishing  air,  that 
I  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  bad  made  a  conquest.  She  told 
ine  that  she  hoped  my  foae  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue ;  and 
looking  upon  her  watch,  I  accidentally  dtBoovered  the  figure  of 
a  coronet  on  the  back  part  of  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  tlio 
thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to 
another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent ;  and  at  length 
brought  thioga  to  so  happy  an  issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private 
meeting  the  nest  day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equi- 
page. My  heart  danced  in  raptures ;  but  I  bad  not  lived  in  this 
golden  dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found  good  reason  to 
wish  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  laundress.  I  have  since 
heard,  by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live 
far  from  Covent  liarden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom 
she  has  passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  olond  for  a  Juno; 
and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young  eoioombs  as  myself,  I 
do  most  heirtily  give  you  leave.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  ad: 


i 
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I  design  to  yisit  the  next  masquerade  myself,  in  the  same 
habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Oairo  ;  ^  and  till  then  shaD  suspend  my 
judgment  of  this  midnight  entertainment*  C. 
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-Tigria  agft  rabid&  earn  tigilde  paoem 


Perpetnam,  MBvis  inter  le  ooiiY«nit  nrsta. 

Jirr.  Satxf.lSa 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  yov'U  And 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  Joined. 

Tat& 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  instance  of 
it,  we  may  observe,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of 

forming  ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial, 
they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance. 
I  know  a  considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  elub  of 
fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you  may  well  suppose)  to 
entertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance ;  the  room  where  the  club  met  was  some- 
thing of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  If 
a  candidate  for  this  corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance 
through  the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified  ;  but  if  hf> 
stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the 
folding  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  reception 
and  he  was  saluted  cs  a  brother.     I  have  heard  that  this  club 

«  V.  No.  l.—C. 

*  The  original  folio  h  id  the  following  notice :  *,^*  Letters  far  the  S|.ec 
iator  to  be  left  w'Oh  Mr.  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin  in  Little  Britaia 
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tliougk  It  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persona,  weighed  above  IhrMH 
ton.  ^1 

In  cppositioQ  to  this  society,  there  sprung  np  another,  com- 
posed of  Hcare-crowB  and  skelotona,  who  being  verj  meagre  and 
envious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky 
brethren,  whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dangerons  principles ; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  ont  of  the  magistrncy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till  at  length  they  came 
to  this  accommodate  on  ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  should 
be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs :  by  whiuh  means  the 
Drincipal  magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  otic  fat 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy, 
of  the  Kinga.  This  grand  alliance  was  formed  n  little  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Seoond,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of 
all  qualities  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  this  sir- 
name  of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  suiBoiently  declared  the 
owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with  republican  and  anti- 
monarchical  principles. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  ofteu  used  as  a  badge 
of  dtBtinction,  and  made  the  ouoasion  of  a  olub.  That  of  the 
Oeorge's,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of  the  Qeorge,  ou  St, 
George's  day,  and  awear  '  Before  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  this  city  what  tbej 
call  Street-Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  con- 
verse together  every  night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring 
after  lodgings  in  Ormond- street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend  that 
quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good 
.dab  in  it :  he  also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with  liim, 
tiiat  two  or  three  n  lay  country  squires,  who  wete  sftUX*.^  ^fittwt* 
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the  year  before,  Lad  considerably  sunk  the  price  of  house-rent ; 
and  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconveniencies  for  the 
future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that  became  vacant 
into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a 
sociable  nature,  and  good  conversation. 

Th%Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy 
member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say 
nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is 
an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
aoise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second :  I  mean,  the  Club  of  Duellists,  in 
which  none  was  to  be  admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man. 
The  president  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  single 
combat ;  and  as  for  the  other  members,  they  took  their  seats 
according  to  the  number  of  their  slain.  There  was  likewise 
a  side-table  for  such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shewn  a 
laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club,  consisting  only  of 
men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most  of  the  members 
of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  in- 
stitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and 
i  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  in  which 
the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  dull  and  thi  airy,  the  philosopher 
and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.     The  Kit-Cat  it- 
self is  said  to  have  taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pye.^     The 

'  This  club,  which  took  its  name  from  Christopher  Cat,  the  maker  of 
their  mutton  pies,  was  originally  formed  in  Shire  Lane,  about  the  time  of 
the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  for  a  little  free  evening  conversation;  bul 


Beef-Bteak'  and  October  Clubs,  are  ueither  of  them  aTerea  to 
eatiug  and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from 
their  respective  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of  sooiety,  not  a 
spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or  anncj  those  that 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  com- 
bined for  their  own  improveoient,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
at  least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  buaiueas  of  the  day,  by  an 
innocent  and  cheerful  conversation  ;  there  may  be  aomething 
very  useful  in  theae  little  institutions  and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a  scheme  of  laws 
that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  ale-house :  how  I  came 
tbither,  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more  eonvenient  time. 
These  laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night;  and  as  there  is  aomething  in 
them  whieh  gives  ua  a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  ehaU  tran- 
scribe them  word  for  word. 


Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Two-penny  Clnb,  erected  in  this2ii 
for  tlie  preservation  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood. 
L     Every  member  at  his  first  oomiiig  in  aball  lay  down  hia 
two-pence, 

ia  Qneea  Anne's  reign  com pre1  landed  above  forty  nobleinea  and  gentle- 
men of  the  fimt  raak,  all  firm  fn'taAa  t<>  the  Uiinoverinn  aucccaalon.  Tlia 
verses  fur  tlieir  tnaalin^  glasaea  were  written  by  Gaitli,  and  Uii^  portraila 
of  all  it«  memUei-g  pnnitod  by  Kneller,  wbo  was  bimBell'ime  of  their  num- 
ber ;  lieiioe  all  portraita  ot  tlie  Bame  dimenaioua  are  nt  this  time  known  by 
the  name  of  Kit  Cat.  Jacob  Tunaon,  tlia  bookseller,  wu^  tlieir  seeretary 
and  built  a  gallery  at  hii-feouae  at  Barn  Elms,  for  tlie  reaeptioa  of  tho  pin- 
tnre^  and  where  the  club  uecasiDUully  htild  its  meetings.  From  Tonii''n 
this  valuable  eollectiau  iiod  come  by  inheritsnco  to  Samuel  Bskpr,  Esq.,  of 
Hertingfordbnry,  near  Hertford. — L     V.  also  vol.  i.  p.  "JH. — G. 

'  Of  tliie  club  it  is  said,  tbut  Mr^.  WotHnt'ton,  tlie  only  wunmn  be- 
longing to  it,  wae  pi'esidi^at;  Rii^hard  llsti^onrl,  tbe  comeiiiiin,  wa^  tlieit 
pMbedore.  and,  as  an  hoaorable  badge  of  liia  offline,  wore  a  email  giidinw 
of  gold  hung  round  hu  neck  wjtli  a  greea  silk  riband. — h. 
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II.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his  own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall  forfeit  a  penn) 
for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

lY.  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his  neighbour  may  jgive 
him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

y .  If  any  member  tell  stories  in  the  club  that  are  not  true, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an  half-penny. 

y I.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he  shall  pay 
his  club  for  him. 

yil.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he  shall 
pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  ot  smokea 

yill.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from 
the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  cuckold,  he  shall  be  turned 
out  of  the  club. 

X.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the  same 
trade  as  any  member  of  it. 

XL  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes  made 
or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

XII.     No  Nonjuror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by  such  whole- 
some laws  and  penalties,  that  I  question  not  but  my  reader  will 
be  as  well  pleased  with  them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the 
Leges  Conviviales  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old  Eo- 
man  club  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  an- 
cient Greek  author.*  C. 

1  V,  rules  for  a  club  formerly  established  in  Philadelphia.  Supplement 
to  Dr.  Franklin's  works,  8vo.  p.  533.  Secret  History  of  Clubs,  Ac,  8vo.l709, 
republished  with  additions,  12mo.  1746.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  so  blend- 
ed in  this  catch-penny  book,  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  any  certain  infor 
mation  from  it    The  lost  edition  is  worse  than  the  first  — G. 
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It  IB  with  mucli  satlBfactton  that  I  hear  this  great  city  inryi?*;j 
ing  day  by  day  after  these  ray  papers,  and  receiving  my  morninj'" 
lectureewith  a  becoming serions  neasaDd  attuotion.  My  puhlisher 
tella  me,  that  there  are  already  three  thoauand  of  them  distributed 
every  day  : '  ao  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every  paper, 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  modest  coniputation,  I  may  reckon  about 
threescore  thousand  disciples  in  London  and  Weatminster,  who 
I  hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  themaelvea  from  the  thought- 
less herd  of  their  ignorant  and  noattentive  brethren.  Since  I  Iiare 
raised  to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
make  their  instruction  agroeable,  and  their  diversion  useful.  For 
which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality  with  nit. 
and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if  poB- 
sihle,  both  ways  find  thoir  account  in  the  speculation  of  the  day. 
And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be  short, 
transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I  have  resolved  to  refresh 
their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out 
of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  foltiea 
that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture. 

I  Ces  disGours  oat  pai'u  d'abord  dq  &  aa.  ear  des  fauilles  volai^tes,  em 
tanav  ■ie  gazettes  ;  tl  11  b'ea  eat  d^bit^  juaqu'i  vingt  mille  par  jour,  Jie. 
Le  Speetatmr.  Fnf. 
V.  Tfttlar  with  ntwa.     V.  a  So.  811.  p.  463,  nota  oa  Dr.  Johnwn'.  <wl 
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It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  Philosophy  down  from 
HeaveD,  to  inhabit  among  men  ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have 
it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and 
libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies, 
at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend 
these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families  that  set  apart 
an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  and 
would  earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good  to  order  this  paper 
to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  tea  equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well-written  book,  oompar 
ed  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  -^Egyptians. 
I  shall  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think  that  where  the  Spectatok. 
appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish  ;  but  shall  leave  it 
to  my  readers'  consideration,  whether,  is  it  not  much  better  to 
be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes 
in  Muscovy  or  Poland;  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writ- 
ings as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  preju- 
dice, than  such  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
enmities  irreconcileable  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  paper  to  the  daily 
perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  Spectators, 
who  live  in  the  world  without  having  any  thing  do  in  it ;  and 
either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  laziness  of  their  dis- 
positions, have  no  other  business  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but 
to  look  upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  comprehended 
til  contemplative  tra  lesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the 
Royal-society,  *  Temj  lars  that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious, 

1  y.  New  Tatler,  216  221,  286,  and  notes  on  the  illiberal  treatment  o 
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and  Btatcamen  that  are  out  ofbuBinePB;  in  short,  every 
considers  the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  t'lf^i 
judgment  of  those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  sot  of  men  that  I  muat  likewise  lay  a  claim 
to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks  of  sooiety,  as  being  alto- 
gether unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation 
of  the  day  bus  supplied  them.  I  have  often  considered  these 
poor  Bouls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  I  have  heard 
them  asking  the  Grst  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there 
was  any  news  stirring  ?  and  by  that  means  gathering  together 
materials  for  thinking.  These  needy  peraots  do  not  know  what 
tO'talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clook  in  the  morning;  for  by  that. 
time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way 
the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  bo  come  in.  As  they 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man  they  rocet,  and  o.re  grave  or  im- 
pertinent all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which  they 
have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  thein  noj 
to  stir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and 
do  promise  them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound 
and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their 
conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 

Bmt  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  useful, 
than  to  the  female  world.  I  have  often  thought  there,  has  not 
been  suffioient  pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and 
diversions  for  the  fair  ones. 

Their  amusements  seem  contrived  for  them,  rather  as  they 
are  women,  than  as  they  are  reasonable  oreaturea  ;  and  are  more 
adapted  to  the  ses  than  to  the  species.  The  toilet  is  their  greac 
of  business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their  hair  the  prin- 
cipal empioi  raent  of  their  lives.    The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribbona 

reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work ;  and  if  they  make  an 
t  mercer's,  or  a  toyshop,  so  great  a  fotigua  mB.k.Q» 


1 
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tbem  unfit  for  any  thing  e\se  all  the  day  after.  Their  more 
Tioas  occupations  are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greateati' 
drudgery,  the  preparation  of  jollies  and  Bweet-meats.  This, 
83J,  is  the  Btate  of  ordinary  women ;  though  T  know  there 
multitudes  of  those  of  more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  that 
move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join 
all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  and  in- 
spire a  kind  of  awe  and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male, 
beholders.  I  hope  to  increa§e  the  number  of  these  by  publish- 
ing this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  make  ac 
innocent  if  not  an  improviiig  entertainment,  and  by  that  means 
leaM  divert  the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater  tri« 
flea.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  finishinif 
touches  to  those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful  pieces  iu 
human  nature,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  those  imper- 
fections that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  which  am 
the  embellishments  of  the  sex.  In  the  meanwhile  I  hope  these 
my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will 
not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this 
paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  boaineaa, 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers  are  in  grcKl 
pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  tfie  spirit  of  a, 
paper  which  I  oblige  myself  to  furnish  every  day :  l 
them  eaay  in  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  gil*i 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  niatter  of 
great  raillery  to  the  small  wits ;  who  will  frequently  put 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that. 
it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasantries  of 
the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  smart  genius  cannot  forbeax 
throwing  out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they  have  such  » 
handle  given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I 
do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of  raillery, — 0 


] 
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I  root  tL'  old  TDnus  from  ttay  trembling  hurt 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  lime  before  I  eould  I 
settle  myself  in  a  house  to  mj  liking.      I  was  forced  to  quit  my  I 
firat  lodginga,  by  reason  of  an  ufficjous  UodliLdy,  that  would  be  I 
asking  me  every  morning  how  I  had  slept.     I  then  fell  into  n 
honest  family,  and  liyed  very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  wlit 

andlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  bja 
head  that  I  jvanted  company,  and  therefore  would  freijuentty 
come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.     This  I  bore 
for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  J 
3  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  J 
and  accordingly  took  new  lodginga  that  very  night.    About  a  week 
after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  wai 
honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  au  advertisement  of  the  Daily    { 
Courant,  In  the  following  words.     '  Whereas  a  melancholy  i 
left  bis  lodgings  on  Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  aud  was  at 
wards  aeen  going  towards  Islington ;  if  any  one  can  give  notice 
of  him  to  R.  B.  Fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  be  shall  be  very  well 
rewarded  for  his  pains.'     As  I  am  the  beat  man  ia  the  world  to 
keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my  landlord  the  Fishmonger  not  know-    i 
ing  my  name,*  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered  to    I 
this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow-womau,  who  has  a  great  many 
children,  aud  complies  with  my  buroour  in  every  thing.  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five 

■  TheeoDitruction  irr^ular.  Ualionlil  be — "and  bf  my  lamJIoTd.  Ih* 
hmonger.  did  not  knoa  jny  name  :"  or  else  lime : — Being  t/u  bet:,  dt.  Mkl 
y  [andlord,  dc.  tiot  bnomnff  my  naifM.'' — H. 
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years ;  my  cc  See  oomes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  without 
asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to  my  chimney,  if  water  to  my 
bason  :  upon  which  my  landlady  nodds,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.  She  has 
likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her  little  boy 
offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  elder  sis- 
ter immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the 
Gentleman.  At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  T  was  troubled 
with  the  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came 
into  the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing  that  upon  these  oc- 
casions I  always  cried  pish,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden 
any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house ;  so  that  at  present  I 
walk  into  the  kitchen  or  parlour  without  being  taken  notice  oi,  or 
giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the  family. 
The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though  I  am  by)  whether  the 
Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed 
an  excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before 
my  face  as  behind  m]^  back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house  and  enter  into  all  companies,  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cai 
or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling 
any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daugh- 
ters, and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my 
opening  the  door  the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but 
my  landlady's  daughter's  telling  them  that  it  was  no  body  but  the 
jrentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  that  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  in  the  family),  they  went  on  without  minding  mc. 
I  seated  myself  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of 
the  room ;  and  pretending  to  read  a  b  )ok  that  I  took  out  of  my 
pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes, 
that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard 
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by  mooa-liglit :  and  of  othera  that  bud  leen  conjured  into  tb< 
Red-Sea,  for  disturbiug  people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtail 
at  midnight ;  with  many  other  old  women's  fables  of  the  lite 
ture.  Ab  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end 
of  every  story  the  whole  company  closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded 
abont  the  fire  :  I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who 
8  so  attenlive  to  every  story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  lie  venture! 
to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twelve- month.  Indeed  they  talked 
HO  long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  asHembly  were  ni 
festly  crazed,  and  I  am  sure  will  he  the  worse  for  it  as  lon^ 
they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  npon 
over  her  shoulder,  asking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in  till 
room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  used  to  do.  Thii 
put  me  under  some  apprehensions  that  I  should  be  forced 
plain  myself  if  I  did  not  retire ;  for  which  reason  I  took  the  can- 
dle in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  won- 
dering at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  reasonable  creature*) 
that  they  should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one  another.  Wera- 
l  a  father,  I  should  take  a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  chit-' 
drea  from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are  apt 
to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off 
when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a  soldier  tliat  has  entered, 
a  breach,  affrighted  at  his  own  shadow ;  and  look  pale  upon  a  lit- 1 
tie  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  i^ 
ugiunst  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  instances  of  persons,  who 
have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  of 
the  shaking  of  a  hull-rush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  T  look  upon  a  sound 
imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  nest  to  a  clear  judg- 
ment and  a  good  conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very 
few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these  dreadful 
thoughts  and  approbensiona,  we  ought  to  arm  ourselves  againat' 
them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  '  to  pull  the  old 
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man  out  of  our  hearts'  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper),  and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed 
at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity.  Or 
if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that  there 
are  such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him  who 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates 
them  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to 
break  loose  upon  another  without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  who 
believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits ;  and  that 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  alone  :  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such 
a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always 
engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in 
old  Hesiod,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third 
line  in  i  he  following  passage. 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 


That  Heav*n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  others  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator?    Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  waU^ 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join*d,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav'iL 
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nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  a 
greater  amuaement  to  the  Iotcd  than  Signior  Nioolioi'a  '  comb&kl 
with  a  lion  in  the  Hay- Market,  whicli  haa  been  very  often  exhib* 
ted  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  mnst  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry 
the  kingdom  of  Great   Britain.      Upon  the  first  rumour  of  tbia 
tended  combat,  it  was  eotifidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believ- 
ed by  maay  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  &  tame  liou 
Bent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by 
Hydaspes ;   this  report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so  u 
Bally  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  » 
the  most  refined  politicians  in  those  parts  of  tlio  audienee  gave  it  1 
Ottt  in  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-gorman  of  the  tiger  who  A 
made  his  appearance  in  king  William's  days,  and  that  the  stage  , 
would  be  supplied  with  liona  at  the  public  expense,  during  tlw.J 

'  NleoliDi  GrimiiUli,  <^a1lei1  Signor  NicoUiii  di  Najioli,  cnme  into  Eagluo  j  J 
in  I'lOS,  and  insdo  hia  6rat  apppamnce  in  tba  opiPn  of  Camilla.     I 
dignified  vitk  the  title  of  Cavtdvirii  di  Sa<t  Marco,  not  muro  for  liis  siog^S 
iug  than  his  peraonal  mariL     Mr,  G^lliard  affirma,  as  Steele,  or  whoerrf 
wa«  lie  author  of  Ihia  paper  doea  here,  Ihat  he  wna  both  a  fine  actor, 
■  good  singer.     He  is  oommended  in  like  manner  in  both  aapacities,  S 
TATOR,  No.  406,  where  he  is  complimented  on  the  generouB  njiproliatioi 
had  giten  to  un  English  opiira,  "  Calypso  and  Tel^maahne,"  written  by  Mr. 
John  Hughes,  and  set  by  Mi'.  Galltard,  when  the  otiier  Italians  were  in  a 
confederacy  In  rain  it.    Nicolini  seems  to  have  enjoyed  [he  frirndship  both 
of  Steele  and  Addison,      Ha  eniertained  an  uffeetion  for  them  and   Ibaif 
writings,  sod  was  intliaed  lo  study  the  Englieh  language  for  the  pleasure  1 
of  reading  the  Tatler.  J 

Nicolini  was  in  England  at  two  or  throe  different  periods,  audit  iasaii     , 
by  some,  that  lie  united  tu  himself  all  the  exvelteneies  of  niutiy  other  liua 
■ingnra.  who  flourished  about  the  beginuing  of  this  century.   Sir  John  Uaw 
Idnilliat.  ufMusi<^  vol,  v.  b,  11,  p.  13B,  ic,— B.iniioUatolB.\.\M,\\fc. 
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whole  sebsion.  Many  likewise  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treat- 
ment which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior 
Nicolini :  some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him  in  recitative, 
as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  after 
wards  to  knock  him  on  the  head ;  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would 
not  pretend  to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the 
received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin  :  several,  who 
pretended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their 
friends,  'hat  the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  High-Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  so  variously  reported, 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended 
lion  is  really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  scenes  last  winter 
as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentally  justled  against 
a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I 
might  come  by  Jiim  if  I  pleased  :  *  For '  says  he,  *  I  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  any  body.'  I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by 
him.  And  in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and 
act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has  been  observed  by 
several,  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner  of  acting  twice  or 
thrice  since  his  first  appearance ;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon 
the  audience  three  several  times.  The  first  lion  was  a  candle- 
snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy  choleric  temper  over-did  his 
part,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  k'lled  so  easily  as  ho 
ought  to  have  done ;  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew 
more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion,  and  having  dropt 
some  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  bis 
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beat,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  npon  his  buos 
the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Niooli 
be  pleased,  out  of  his  Hod's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard" 
him  :  and  it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  dnj',  that  had  he  boei 
brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly  havi 
done  miBcbiof.  Besides,  it  was  objected  against  the  first  lioHf 
that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  binder  paws,  and  walked 
in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old  man  than 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  tfaa 
playhonse,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceabh 
his  profession.  If  the  former  was  too  ftfrious,  this  was  tn 
ish  for  h"iB  part;  inBomueh,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon 
the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hjdaspes,  without 
grappling  with  bim,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
hia  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  be  once  gave 
him  a  rip  id  his  flesh-coloured  doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to  mate 
work  for  himself,  in  his  private  charaater  of  a  tailor.  I  mu^t  not 
omit  that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with  so  nmct 
humanity  behind  the  sceees. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country 
gentlemaD,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  dcsives  his  iimne 
may  be  eoneealed.  He  says,  very  handsomely,  in  bis  own  excuse, 
that  he  does  not  act  for  gain ;  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  plea- 
sure iu  it;  and  that  it  is  bettor  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this 
manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking  :  but  at  the  same  tima 
says,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  biB 
name  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  migiit  call  hiidi 
'  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper  is  mads 
out  of  such  a  happy  misture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  in 
outdoes  both  his  pred  eons  sera,  and  has  drawn  together  greatel, 
audiences  than  have  been  known  in  the  memorj  oi  miti. 
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I  mual  not  eonolude  my  BarratiTe,  without  taking  notioe  of  a 
groiiudleas  report  that  haa  been  raiaecl  to  a  gentleman's  diaad' 
vantage,  of  wliom  I  must  deolure  myself  an  admirer;  namely,  that 
Signior  Nicolini  and  the  Hon  have  been  Been  sitting  peaceably  hj 
Dae  another,  and  smoaking  a  pipe  together  behind  the  soenes;  by 
which  their  common  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but  a 
sham  eonihat  which  they  represent  upon  the  stage  :  but  upon  in- 
quiry I  ftnd,  that  if  any  such  correspondence  has  passed  between 
them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  Hon  was  to 
be  looked  upon  aa  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  th« 
drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is  practiced  every  day  in  West- 
minster Hall,  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  reflect 
upon  Siguier  Nicolini,  who  in  acting  this  part  only  complies  with 
the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the 
lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say  of  the 
famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,'  that  mors 
people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it  Oil 
the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a  person  wboaa 
action  gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  soft- 
ness to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  bis  behaviour, 
and  degraded  into  the  enaracter  of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have 
often  wished,  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great 
master  in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  significant  looks  and  pas- 
sions, how  glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
sold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  opera  I  Itf 
the  mean  lime,  1  have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  shev ' 
'  The  Statue  of  Henrv  IV. 
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nhat  are  at  preacnt  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  pMH 
of  Great  Britiun. 

Audiencea  have  often  been  toproaohed  by  writers  for  i 
coareeneBS  of  their  taste ;  but  our  present  grievance  does  ni 
to  be  tbo  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  cc 
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Otid.  U»t,  It.  UD. 
Light  mlndi  ire  plesssd  -wlUi  UiSte. 

'Wbeh  I  was  in  France,  I  ased  to  gaze  with  groat  astouislioieDt 
at  the  splendid  eqaipagos,  and  party -coloured  habits,  of  that  fan- 
tastic natioQ.  I  was  oue  day  io  particular  ooateniplatiDg  a  lady 
that  aata  In  a  ooach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  paint- 
ed with  the  lores  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn 
by  six  nulk-white  horses,  and  leaden  behind  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  powdered  footmen.  Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple 
of  beautiful  pages,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness,  and,  by 
their  gay  dressee,  and  smiling  features,  looked  like  the  elder 
brothers  of  the  little  boys  that  were  earved  and  painted  in  every 
corner  of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Oleantbo,  who  afterwards  gave 

I  Addleon  from  the  ba  J  succeas  of  RosamDad  viae  ted  to  thinic  tbnt  only 
oonMDBa  «a»  fit  to  be  Bet  lo  music;  and  this  error  wsa  further  to  be  ac- 
eounted  for  by  Ilint  want  of  taste,  not  to  say  of  skill  ia  music,  whicli  lie 
msnlfeatfl  in  preferring  the  FVeiivb  to  the  Italian  composers,  and  in  h'u 
general  sentiments  of  music  and  composers,  in  wliiub  he  is  ever  wrung. 
Hawkina'  History  of  Music,  4to.  toL  t.  b.  1 1,  ch.  t.  pp.  147,148 — mte. — C. 

It  is  now  well  kiiuwa  that  Tcry  little  relianoe  is  to  be  placed  on  tlii 
•rftioiBmi  of  Sir  John  Howkina— G 
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an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  novel  She  had,  for  several 
years,  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  account  of  this 
shining  equipage,  which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  one  of  great 
riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution.  The  circumstances  in  which  J 
saw  her  were,  it  seemSj  the  disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
a.kind  ofjpageantry  to  cover  distress;  for  in  two  months  aftf-r 
she  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of  one  lover,  and 
partly  by  the  possession  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  unaccountable  hu- 
mour in  womankind,  of  being  smitten  with  every  thing  that  is 
showy  and  superficial ;  and  on  the  numberless  evils  that  befal  the 
sex,  from  this  light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself  remember 
a  young  lady,  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  couple  of  im- 
portunate rivals,  who,  for  several  months  together,  did  all  they 
could  to  recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour, 
and  agreeableness  of  conversation.  At  length,  when  the  compe- 
tition was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  one 
of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  bethought  himself  of  adding  a 
supernumerary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  efifcct, 
that  he  married  her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very  much  cher- 
ishes this  natural  weakness  of  being  taken  with  outside  and  ap- 
pearance. Talk  of  a  new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately 
hear  whether  they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
learn  something  of  her  gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great 
help  to  discourse,  and  a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation  for  a 
twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  an  hat  but- 
toned with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  stand- 
ing topics.     In  short,  they  consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  spe. 
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eica,  and  never  cast  away  thought  od  those  ornamenta  of  the  inmd|V 
that  make  persons  illastrious  in  themselvee,  and  uaefal  to  others.  ■ 
When  women  are  thus  perpetunlly  dazzling   one  another's   iniagi 
nations,  and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  hut  colours,  it   t 
wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  I 
life,  than  the  sotid  and  substantial  b1  lasiugs  of  it.     A  girl,  whoj 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  oonverBatinn,  ia  in  danger  oCl 
every  embroidered  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.     A  pair  of  frin- 
ged gloves  may  be  her  ruin.     In  a  word,  luce  and  ribbons,  silver 
and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many 
lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  or  low  cdncatione,  and,  when  arti 
ficially  displayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy  coqaettff'.fl 
from  the  wildest  of  her  flights  and  rumbles.  ' 

II  True  hapiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise:  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
self;  and  in  the  nest,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a 
few  select  companiona/^t  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally 
haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows;^ in  short,  it 
feela  every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition 
fcom  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.//  On  tho  oontrarj,  I 
false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  I 
the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from 
the  applauses  which  she  gives  hcraelf,  but  from  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flonrishea  in  courts  and  palaces, 
theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon. 

Anrelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  delights  In  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  country  life,  and  passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time 
in  ber  own  walks  and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
friend,  and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her 
ever  since  ho  knew  her.  They  both  abound  with  good  sense,  con 
nmmaie  virtue,  and  a  mutual  esteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  en 
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I  tertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  so  regular  an 
economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and 
diversion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  the  greater 
j  delight  to  one  another  ;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy 
(it  so  properly,  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew 
!  in  themselves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means  they 
\  are  happy  in  each  other^  beloved  by  their  children,  adored  by 
their  servants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight, 
{of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia  !  She  considers 
her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon  discretion  and  |(rK)d 
housewifery  as  little  domestic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of 
quality.  She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  fomily,  and  fancies  he>r- 
self  out  of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  playhou^^ 
or  the  drawing-room.  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body 
and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one  place, 
when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing 
of  an  opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the 
death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  sex ; 
and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  retired  life,  a  poor- 
spirited,  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  .be 
to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to  view,  is  but  ex- 
posing herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being  conspi- 
cuous 1 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  observing,  that  Virgil 
has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  in  the  character  of  Camilla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to 
have  shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  de- 
scribed as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that, 
after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unforta- 
nately  cast  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  toBia 
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a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mautlo  of  the  Guest  purple. 
golden  bow,'  says  be,  '  hung  upon  iiis  shoulder  ;  Lis  g/irment  wai 
buckled  with  a  golden  olaHp;  and  his  bead  covered  with  i 
met  of  the  same  ihining  metaL'     The  Amaion  iramediately  aia*  1 
gled  out   this  well-dressed  warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman'i  J 
louging  for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  witL 


This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles,  the  poet 
(by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  repreaents  to  have  been  the  desfuo- 
tioD  of  his  female  hero.  G. 


No.  16.    MONDAY,  MARCH  19. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very  satirical  upon 
the  little  muEF  that  is  now  in  fashion  ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair 
of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately 
Been  at  the  Kainbow  Coffee-bouse,  in  Fleet-Street ;  a  third  sends 
me  an  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief, 
there  is  scarce  au  ornament  of  either  sex,  which  one  or  other  of 
my  oorrcspondonts  has  not  inveighed  against  with  soioe  bitter 
ness,  and  recommended  to  my  observation.  I  must  therefore, 
once  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink 
tbe  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections  upon  reJ-heela 
top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter  into  tbe  passions  of  manki 
tn  correct  those  depraved  sentiments  that  gave  birtb  t"  nil.  <'b« 
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little  eztrayagauoies  which  appear  in  their  outward  dress  and  bo 
haviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications 
of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.  Extinguish  ytftiitj  in  the 
mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superfluities  of  gar- 
niiure  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fall  of  themselves,  when 
the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  remedies  to  the 
first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descending 
to  the  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  I 
have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled, '  The 
Censor  of  small  Wares,'  and  of  allotting  him  one  day  in  a  week 
for  the  execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator  of  this  nature 
might  act  under  me,  with  the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  phy- 
sician ;  the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotches  and 
tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is  sweeten- 
ing the  blood,  and  rectifying  the  constitution^  To  speak  truly, 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot 
out  into  long  swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head-dresses  or 
full-bottomed  perriwigs,  with  several  other  incumbrances  of  dress, 
that  they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  they 
should  be  oppressed  with  ornaments,  and  over-run  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  a  Quaker,  that  is  trimmed  close,  and  almost 
cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau,  that  is  leaden  with  such  a  redun- 
dance of  excrescences.  I  must,  therefore,  desire  my  correspond- 
ents to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my  project,  and  whether 
they  think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may  not  turn 
to  the  emolument  of  the  public ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
this  nature  rashly,  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  must  ad- 
dress myself  in  the  second  place  ;  I  mean,  such  as  fill  their  let- 
ters with  private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  particnlnr  persons 
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and  families.  The  world  is  bo  full  of  ill-nature,  tbat  t  have  It 
poona  Bent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires  oninpo; 
by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  list  post  in  p 
ticular,  I  received  a,  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible  ;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  t^iat  when  I  see  the  name  Ciclia, 
Phillis,  Paatora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  conclude 
on  course  that  it  brings  me  some  accoaut  of  a.  fallen  virgin,  a 
faithless  wife,  or  au  amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore  infomil 
these  my  correspond eots,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  pub1iBti--| 
er  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous  stories 
out  of  their  present  lurking  holes  into  broad  day-light.  If  I  at- 
tack the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will 
not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to 
make  an  esample  of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  en 
much  of  a  Drawcansir'  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe 
to  charge  whole  armies.  It  is  not  Laia  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot 
and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose  ;  and  sliall^f 
consider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species,  not  as  it  is  circniu- 
stanced  in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished 
the  whole  oity  of  Rome  had  hut  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead 
them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  do  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every 
stroke  at  a  collective  body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  an-. 
very  sensible,  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private  calumny 
and  defamation ;  but  as  my  speculations  are  not  under  this  neces- 
Bity,  they  are  not  exposed  to  this  temptation. 

'  A.  oharnoter  \n  llie  Rehenranl,  introduced   as  n  parody  of  DrjdL-ii'« 
farorile  Iiero  Atmanzor.    TFio  Raheareal,  it  will  be  remeoliereil,  though  gen- 
erally attributed  exeluaively  to  the  Duka  of  Buekiiigliom,  WHS  writtflQ  bj    ' 
Buller,  author  uf  Hudiljnia,  Spi'Blt,  afterwards  Bishop  or  Roeheater,  ancl 
Martin  Clifford,  in  coojunetioQ  with  tile  Duku.     It  w.m  aimed  at 
(n'ets  of  the  day,  who  ai-e  siippoaed  to  be  (uillectivel;  iepTeauiU>&  uk  'inn  J 
thnravterof  Uaya^—G 
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In  the  next  place  I  must  apply  myself  to  my  party  corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one 
another's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  opposite  to  him  that 
writes  the  letter.  About  two  days  since  I  was  reproached  with 
an  old  Grecian  law  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a  neuter  or 
a  looker-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.  However,  as  I  am 
very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole  effect,  should  it  run 
into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of 
every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  pri- 
vate inflammations,  or  allay  public  ferments,  I  shall  apply  my- 
self to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours ;  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
reproach  me,  with  having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those 
feuds  and  animosities  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will,  I  am 
^hmd,  very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my  correspondents  :  I 
Boall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any 
hint  whiciyi^  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  sur- 
prising ffiry  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  dis- 
covered any  epidemical  vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation, 
or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desire  to 
publish  :  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my  best  assistance  in  the 
working  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  answer  to 
a  multitude  of  correspondents ;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I 
single  o'  it  one  of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very 
hun\ble  a  request,  th^t  X  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 


'gnt 


'TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

•March    6l\  lTlO-11. 


'  I  Au  at  present  so  unfortim&te,  aa  to  bave  d(  thing  to  do  but 
Lo  mind  mj  own  business;  and  therefore  beg  of  jou  that  yoa  will' 
be  ploased  to  put  mo  into  some  smaU  poEt  uodcr  jon.  I  obaerv* 
that  you  have  appointed  your  pricier  and  publisher  to  reomv* 
letters  and  adTertisements  for  the  city  of  London ;  and  shall  think 
myself  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  roe  to  take 
in  letters  and  advcrtiienieuta  for  the  city  of  Westoiioster  and  ti( 
dacby  of  Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  proniiae  to  fill  sueh  an 
employtnent  with  sufBeient  abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  ixf 
with  industry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  iu  parts  and  geniu 


'  Your  most  o 


diont  servant, 

'CbarLES  LiLLlE." 


No.  18.    WEDNESDAY,  JUARCH  21~ 


EqntHs  riuiKiuo  Jani 


It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  ft 

fiuthfiil  account  o£  the  Italiau  Opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progresi 

which  it  has  made  upon  the  English  stage  :  for  there  is  no  ques- 

tiou  but  our  great  grand -children  will  he  very  carious  to  know  tha 

■  A  perfulDET  who  Ggiirea  in    the  Tutler.— V.  Tutler,  92,  9-1,  101,  10^ 
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reason  why  their  fore-fathers  used  to  sit  t.^ether  like  an  audience 
of  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted 
before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 
'^  Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste  of  Italiaii 
music.  ^  The  great  success  this  opera  met  with,  produced  some 
attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give 
a  more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed 
the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  deal  in 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore  laid  down  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day,  ^  That  nothing 
is  capable  of  being  well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense.' 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  immediately  fell 
to  translating  the  Italian  operas ;  and  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
hurting  the  sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authori 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own,  which  were  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended  to  translate ; 
their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  English  verse 
answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
same  tune.     Thus  the  famous  song  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  si  t'intendo, 
'  Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning,' 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  was  trans- 
lated into  that  English  lamentation. 


*  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,*  Ac. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons  of 
the  British  nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  that 

*  Arsinoe,  Queen  of  Cypi'us,  an  opera  after  the  Italian  manner^  by  Tho- 
maii  Olayton.  It  was  firs'*  performed  at  the  Theatre  Roval,  Drury-Lano* 
m  1707.—* 
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vere  filled  wUb  a  spirit  of  rago  and  indignation.  It  happened 
ftleo  very  frequentlj,  where  the  srnao  was  rigiitly  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words  which  were  drawn  out  of  the 
phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear  J 
Yery  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other,  X  J 
rememher  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word 

'And  tum'il  my  ruge  into  pity; ' 

vhi''^  tLs  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated, 

'And  Lata  pity  turn'd  my  rago." 

By  this  Aeans  the  soft  notca  that  were  adapted  to  pity  in  th» 
Italian,  tell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  English ;  and  the  angry 
sounds  tLtit  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to 
espreaa  pity  in  the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  likewise, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  insignificant 
words  in  the  sententie.  I  have  known  the  word  and  pursued 
ihrough  the  whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  Che,  and  have  beard  the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavera 
and  diWaions  bestowed  upon  then,  for,  and  fra/n,  to  the  eternat 
honour  of  onr  English  particles. 

The  nest  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  iotroduetion  of  the 
Italian  actors  into  our  opera,  who  sung  their  parts  in  their  own 
language,  at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  performed  theirs 
in  our  Dative  tongue.  The  king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in  English :  the 
lover  frequently  made  bis  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  hia 
piinaesB,  in  a  language  which  she  did  not  understand.  One 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogoetf 
after  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  the  persons' 
that  conversed  together ;  but  this  was  the  state  of  the  English 
atagc  for  about  three  years. 
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At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understanding  half  the 
opera ;  and  therefore  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigne 
of  thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  ihe  whole  opera 
is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  under- 
stand the  language  of  our  own  stage ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  often 
been  afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chattering 
in  the  yehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been  citing  us 
names,  and  abusing  us  among  themselves ;  but  I  hope,  since  we 
put  such  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against 
us  before  our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with  the  same  safety 
as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or 
three  hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  his 
wise  fore-fathers,  will  make  the  following  reflection :  '  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well 
understood  in  England,  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  publio 
stage  in  that  language.' 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  confutation  of  an 
absurdity  that  shews  itself  at  the  first  sight  It  does  not  want 
any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous 
practice ;  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  politeness, 
which  has  established  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the  English, 
the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler 
entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time 
when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phsedira  and 
Hippolitus)  *  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable 

*  A  tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  brought  out  tmatiocessfiilly  in  1707,  but 
fiftvonrably  received  in  pi  int — G. 
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tragedy  ?  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertain  meat,  W  I 
if  it  would  take  the  eotire  posBeesion  of  our  earn,  if  it  noald  | 
make  us  incapable  of  hearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  J 
have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  reGuement  of  human  naturej 
I  muEt  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  Plato  ha*  I 
done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  hia  commonwealth.' 

At  present,  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  uncertain,  th^  I 
VO  do  not  know  what  it  is  wo  like ;  only  in  general  we  are  tran»- 
ported  with  any  thing  that  la  not  English  :  bo  it  be  of  a  foreign 
growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  High-dutch,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  In  short,  our  English  niuiiio  in  quite  rooted  out,  and 
nothing  yet  planted  iQ  its  stead.  i 

When  a  royal  palace  is  buraed  to  the  ground,  every  man  ig  | 
at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one  j  and  though  it  be  but 
indifferently  put  together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may 
be  of  U8C  to  a  good  architect.  I  BhuU  take  the  same  liberty  in 
I  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
music :  which  I  shall  lay  do\¥n  only  in  a  problematical  mannei 
to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art.  0. 


No.  3t.    SATURDAY,  MARCU  24. 

Idcoa  at  et  plarlboa  umbrliL 

HoB.Ep.!l,Ll.T.iR 
Tliati'B  room  flnoagfa,  md  eftlib  may  bring  UIb  fMend. 

I  AH  eometimea  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physio ;  how  they 

'  Id  epeaking  of  this  passage,  JoIinsoQ  snjB,  '  The  autlionty  of  AiJt1[snD 
•  great;  jet  the  voioa  of  the  people,  when  to  pluftse  t!is  people  ia  the 
parpune,  diiaurvea  ifgard.  In  thia  qi]estion,  [  caonol  but  tbii:k  the  ^ea^l* 
In  the  lighL"    V.  Johneon's  Lives  of  the  Poeta.    SmiUi,  ^.  I'l  —  & 
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are  each  of  them  over-burdened  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with 
multitudes  of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field-officers,  and 
subalterns.  Among  the  first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  pre- 
bendaries, and  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our  constitution 
preserves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwithstanding 
competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is 
found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the 
second  division,  several  brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  con- 
verting of  subalterns  into  scarf-officers ;  insomuch,  that  within 
my  memory  the  price  of  lustring  is  raised  above  two-pence  in  a 
yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbered. 
Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the 
laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  most  of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with  superfluous 
members,  that  are  like  YirgiFs  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons. 
This  prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious 
and  peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended  all  those 
who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster  Hall,  every 
morning  in  term-time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species  of 
lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

Iras  et  verba  locant 

<  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;  *  that  are  more  or 
less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their 
client  a^  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they 
receive  from  him.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  ihe  reader,  that 
above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  litigious 


.  ai.] 
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are  bqcIi  as  arc  only  quarrclBome  in  their  hearts,  and  havo 
opportunity  of  sliewing  thoir  piiaaion  at  the  bar.    Nevcrtbeleaa 
they  do  not  kooff  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  hall 
every  day,  that  they  may  show  themselves  in  readiness  to  enter 
the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceahle  lawyers  are,  ia  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
benchers  of  the  several  inna  of  court,  who  seeoi  to  he  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  law,  aud  are  endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind 
that  accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  thao  a  pleader.  These 
live  peaeeably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day,  and 
dancing  once  &  year,  for  the  honour  of  the  respective  societies.' 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaaeablo  lawyers,  are  thoss 
young  men,  who  being  placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  playhouse  more  than 
Westminster- hall,  and  are  seen  in  all  public  assemhlies,  except  in 
court  of  justice,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent  and  busy 
lultitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors,  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances ;  nor  of  those  greater  numbers  that 
palliate  their  want  of  business  with  a  pretence  to  suoh  chamber 
practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profession  of  physio 

shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men :  tlie  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serions ;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  thin 
!Ople.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzied  to  find 
out  a  reason  why  the  northern  hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send 
out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the  world  with  Goths 
and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly  ;  but  had  that  excellent  author 
observed,  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Thor  and  Woden,  ami  that  this  science  very  much  floitr 
iu  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a  better  sclu- 
T  Daifdale's  OrigiDraJurtdiuiaUs. — C 
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lion  for  this  diffioultj  than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of. 
This  body  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  may  be  described  like  ih% 
British  army  in  CsBsar's  time :  some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and 
some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  loss  execution  than  the  chario- 
teers, it  is  because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  business  in  so  short  a  time. 
Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who, 
without  being  duly  listed  and  enrolled,  do  ininite  mischief  to 
those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  retainers 
to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselTes  with 
the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  aliye,  or  im- 
paling of  insects  *  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopica) 
observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of 
weeds,  and  the  chace  of  butterflies :  not  to  mention  the  cockleshell- 
merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  are  crowded 
with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many 
men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said 
to  be  of  the  science,  than  the  profession ;  I  very  much  wonder  at 
the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  chuse  to  place  their 
sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but  thrive. 
than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good 
sense,  may  miscarry.     How  many  men  are  country  curates,  that 
might  have  made  theauielves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  im- 
provement of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually  laid 
out  upon  a  learned  education  1     A  sober,  frugal  person,  of  slender 
parts,  and  a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
though  he  starves  upon  physio;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture  *  to  fed 

•Tl^»«  ^ooli  be  no  objection  to  this  itdUerr,  if  it  were  fit  that  rafllery 
ihAiua  be  at  idl  employed  on  a  snbjeet  of  this  nIitiire.>~H. 

*  Vmtmn^  isa  vieutral  Terbv  and  m  eanaot  stand  in  this  eonstractioii.  It 
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his  pulse.  TBgellina  is  carefal,  atudiouB  and  obliging,  but  withal  'I 
B  little  thick -skulled;  he  has  not  a  slogle  clii^nt,  but  might  hare  1 
bad  sbuudaoce  of  cuBtomerB.  The  misfortune  is,  that  parents  ] 
take  a  tiklug  to  a  particular  profesEion,  and  therefore  desire  that  , 
their  sons  may  be  of  it.  Whcreaa,  in  bo  great  an  affair  of  life, 
they  ahould  oonaider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children  ^ 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  sn  , 
very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  ata- 
tions  of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  theii 
fortunes.  A  well  regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or 
divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  bauds ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all  its  profes* 
Bors.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  floatiog  shops,  that 
vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. — C. 

>  This  id«a  i«  cBrried  out  wiUi  mach  humour  in  the  clmraeter  oE  Will 
Wimble,  No.  108.  V.  abo  Hon.  Mr.  Thomae  Gnlaa.  Taller,  268,  bj  Steele 
and  Ai^dieoa. — G, 

■houl-i  be  employ,  call  in,  or  aome  BQch  transitive  verb,  of  which  "  wham' 
might  be Kovernej  ;  an  Uhruu^h  whidi  tlia  perionandtheoti,  L  e.  "«iam' 
•lid  "JM"  should  be  i  icesMiily  oonneoted. — H. 
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B«yit  sti  jz  Yolsoens,  nee  tell  oonqilott  osqium 
Anetorexn,  neo  qno  ae  ardens  immittere  poeslt. 

YiBG.  Ma,  iz.  42a 

Fierce  Yolscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  roand, 
Deaoiy^d  not  him  who  gave  the  fittal  wound ; 

Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge 

'  Dbtdkm. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungenerc  «a  spiriii 
than  the  giving  of*  secret  stabs  to  a  man^s  reputation.  Lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 

*  The  following  endorsement  at  the  top  of  this  paper,  Na  26,  is  in  a 
8et  of  the  Spectator,  in  12nio.,  in  the  edition  of  1712,  which  contains  some 
MS.  notes  by  a  Spanish  merchant^  who  lived  at  the  time  of  tl«e  original 
publication. 

THE    GHABAOTBS   OF   DB.    SWIFT. 

This  was  Mr.  Blunders  opinion,  and  whether  it  was  well-grounded,  ill- 
grounded,  or  ungrounded,  probably  he  was  not  singular  in  tlM  thoughL 
The  intimacy  between  Swift^  Steele,  and  Addison  was  now  over ;  and  that 
they  were  about  this  time  estranged,  appears  from  Swift's  own  testimony, 
dated  March  16,  1710-11.  See  Swift's  Works,  edit.  or.  8vo.,  vol.  xxii.  p. 
188.     See  No.  509,  Blundel's  MS.  Note ;  et  passim. — C. 

Neither  the  Spanish  merchant  nor  Mr.  Blundel  did  much  honor  to  Ad* 
dison's  sincerity,  for  he  was  never  on  bad  terms  with  Swift ;  and  tells  him  in 
a  very  friendly  letter,  written  several  years  after  this,  that  he  has  always 
honoured  him  for  his  good  nature. — V.  voL  ii.  p.  643. — G. 

■  The  giving  of.  This  use  of  the  participle,  instead  of  the  mbstantive, 
is  agreeable  to  the  English  idiom,  and  has  a  good  effect  in  our  language, 
which  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  resembles  the  Greek,  much  more  than 
tlie  Latin  tongue.  But  our  polite  writers,  being  generally  more  conversant 
in  the  latter  of  these  languages,  have  gradually  introduced  the  sabstantivdf 
or  a  verb  in  the  infinUive  mood,  into  the  place  of  the  participle.  Thus, 
they  would  say,  **  detraction  "  or  "  <o  detract  from  the  reputation  of  others 
shews  a  base  spirit."  Yet  the  practice  is  not  so  far  established,  but  that 
the  other  mode  of  expression  may,  sometimes  (though  more  sparingly, 
perhaps,  than  heretofore),  be  employed.  An  exact  writer,  indeed,  would 
ii(»t  set  out  with  a  sentence  in  this  form  ;  but,  in  the  body  of  a  discourse, 
"  cnrrenle  calatno"  he  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it.  Never  to  em- 
ploy the  participle,  would  be  finical  and  affected  :  to  employ  it  constantly, 
oi-  frequently,  would  now  be  thought  careless ;  but  to  employ  it  occasion* 
ally,  contributes  plainly  to  the  variety,  and,  I  think,  to  the  grace,  of  a  good 
lilnglisli  style. — H. 


to  raise 
families  to  dei 
Tindiscovered. 
ill-oatured,  a 
moat  miacLicv 
HiB  satire  wil 
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dartB,  nliioh  not  only  ioilict  a  wound,  but  make  it  ioeurable.    ¥ar    i 
this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  wben  I  eee  thn  talents  of    | 
humour  and  ridicule  in   the  pnesession  of  nn  ill-natured  n 
There  cannot  be  a.  greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  in 
man  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
among  Dear  relations,  and  to  expose  whole 
sion,  at  the  same  time  that  be  remains  unseen . 
If,  besides  the  accomplishniente  of  being  witty  and 
lan  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the   | 
us  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  society, 
then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the    ' 
most  exempt  jrom  it.     Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  ie    | 
praiseworthy,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
It  is  impoHsiblc  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  thes 
arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark;'  and  I  know  no  other  excune  that 
is  or  can  be  made  for  theni,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are 
only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or 
Borrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.     It  must  indeed  be 
oil  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery 
>ar  murder ;  but  at  the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  that  would    ' 
not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itself,    ' 
than  be  set  up  as  marks  of  infamy  and  derision  ?     And  in  this 
ihould  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  notions  of  hira  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of 
this  nature  which  are  oflered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
ftDguish.  I  Lave  often  observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviour 
is  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it     That  excellent  man,  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  before  he 

•WliirhaTiKfrma  thcie  OTTOKilhilfy  in  the  dark.  This  senteneo  had 
been  more  exact,  and  leas  1iin(ruid,  if  he  hsdsaid,  ■' lunvmcrable  euilt  arin 
■ftom  Mow  arrowi  that  Jin  in  Ihi  dark.  — U 
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(rank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  disconrse  on  the  immortality  of 
the  HOiiI,  a,t  his  entering  upon  it  sstye,  that  lie  does  not  believe  any 
llic  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  npon  such 
I  Huhject  at  ench  a  time.  This  passage,  I  thinlc,  evidently  glanced 
upon  Ariatophanea,  wlio  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  tho 
diaooursea  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by 
many  writera  that  Socrates  was  bo  little  moved  at  this  piece  of 
bafibonery.that  he  was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted  dpou 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  tho  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with 
submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  shews  as  that 
this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impression .  npon  Lis  mind, 
though  he  bad  been  too  wise  to  discover  it.  ^ 

When  Julius  OEQsar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invite^fl 
him  to  a  supper,  and  treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility,  that 
he  mnde  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  reflect- 
ed upon  hia  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The  cardinal 
sent  for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  espo.stulations  upon  what  he 
bad  written,  assured  him  of  hia  esteem,  and  diamiaaed  him  with  a 
promiae  of  the  nest  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  accord- 
ingly conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated  the  second  edi- 
tion of  bis  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the 
passagea  which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sestus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generoua  and  forgiving  a  tem- 
per. Upon  hia  being  made  pope,  the  statue  Paaquin  was  one  night 
dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that 
hewas  forced  to  wear  foul  linen  because  his  laundress  was  made  a 
princess.  This  waa  a  reflection  upon  the  pope's  aister,  who,  before 
the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean  circumstances  that 
Paaquin  represented  her.  Aa  this  pasquinade  made  a  great  noise 
in  Rome  the  pope  offered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  anj 
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perBOQ  that  should  discover  tbe  author  of  it.  The  author  rely- 
ing upon  his  holinesa's  goueroeity,  as  also  on  some  private  OTor- 
tnrea  which  he  had  received  from  Liin,  made  the  discovery  him- 
self ;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  ho  had  promised, 
but  at  the  Bame  time,  to  disahlo  the  satirist  for  the  future, 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chop- 
ped off.  Aretine  ia  too  trite  anisBtaDce.'  Everyone  knows  that 
itU  the  kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  it 
ter  of  his  extaut,  in  which  he  makes  hia  boasts  that  he  had  laid 
the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution.' 

Though,  in  the  various  esamples  which  I  have  hero  "drawn  toge* 
ther,  these  several  great  men  l»haved  themselves  very  differently 
towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them  ;  they  all 
plainly  shewed  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  tlieir  reproaohi 
them,  and  consequeotlj  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  inju- 
ries. For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trnst  a  man  that  I  thought 
waa  capable  of  giving  theae  aeeret  wounds  ;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  reputation  he  thus  aaaaults,  in 
his  body  or  in  hia  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  security. 
There  is  indeed  aomething  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  tbe 
ordinary  aoribblcrs  of  latapoona.  An  innocent  young  lady  shall 
be  ezpoBed  for  an  unhappy  feature.     A  father  of  a  family  turned 

■  Pietro  Aretino,  born  nt  Areuo  in  14BS — died  1SS6 — poet  and  praae 
wriTer ;  vain,  licentious,  and  raBan  :  equally  diBtiuguished  by  hia  base  ndn- 
lation  and  bitter  inveotive.  The  puiisiona  whioh  lie  received  vera  as  maoh 
(he  I'Evard  ot  his  Satt«ry,  as  bribes  ngiiiiiat  his  aatira.  His  durotiuuat 
writings  loot  Btrangely  by  the  side  of  his  coniedieg  and  tunctti  lunrurios' : 
yet  they  won  him  euch  Savor  at  Rome,  tbiit  he  was  n-jt  williout  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  Cardinal's  hat  It  was  on  a  medal  etruak  by  hia  own  direl!' 
tioas  that  the  title,  which  Addison  gives  him,  is  found — JPivui  Petfiu 
Arttinut, /agellum  prinapum. — G. 
I V.  Aretino'a  lett,  Lvi.fol.  115. — C. 
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into  ridicule  for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife  be  made  uneasy 
all  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good, 
a  temperate,  and  a  just  man,  shall  be  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  representation  of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him  hon- 
our. So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered  with 
virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate  writers,  that  with- 
out any  malice  have  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  tmd  satire :  as 
if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man 
than  a  wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  bd 
author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  designing  to  be  so. 
For  which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet 
man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one ;  for  as  the  one  will 
only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  in- 
jures indi£ferently  both  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on 
this  occasion,  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Koger  L^Estrange, 
which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  '^  A  company  of  waggish  boys 
were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of 
them  put  up  their  heads,  they^d  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 
stones.  *  Children,'  says  one  of  the  frogs,  *  you  never  consider  that 
though  this  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us.' " 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  serious 
thoughts,  I  shall,  indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may  not 
be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as 
the  setting  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very 
proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper  endeavoured  to  expose 
that  particular  breach  of  charity  which  has  been  generally  over* 
looked  by  divines,  because  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it 
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And  glolceiu  bf  ths  7E17  oibbili  oT  tisiltb. 

The  foUoning  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  needa  no  apolog] 
'Sir, 

I  AM  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  comraonly  known  by  tin  i 
Dame  of  valotudinariaos ;  and  do  oonfeas  toyoa,tha;tl  first  con- 
tracted tluB  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of 
physio.  I  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature,  but  I 
found  my  pulse  was  irregular  ;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account  o£ 
any  disease,  that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.'  Doctor  Sy- 
denham's learned  treatise  of  fevers  threw  rae  into  a  lingering  hectic, 
which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent 
piece.  I  then  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several  authors,  who 
have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and  by  that  means  fell 
into  a  consumption ;  till  at  leiigth  growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a 
manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long  after  this  I 
found  in  myself  all  the  symptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pain  ;  but 
was  cnred  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very 
ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  convert  one 
distemper  into  another]  eased  me  of  the  gout  by  giving  me  the 
stone,  I  at  length  studied  myself  intoa  complication  of  distempers ; 
but  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand  that  ingenious  discourse 
written  by  Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved  to  direct  myself  by  a  scheme 
of  rules  which  I  had  collected  fiom  his  observations.  The  learned 
world  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  invention ; 
who,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experiments,  contrived  a  cer 

'  Mr.  Tioktli.  in  liia  prefai:e  to  Aililiaoa's  works,  lays  that  Addist 
had  a  re^lar  pulse,  wliich  Steele  qneiliona,  in  his  dedioutioD  of  the  Dnua  J 
mar  to  Mr.  Oongreve. — C. 
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UId  mathematical  chair,*  which  was  so  artifieiaUj  hung  apon 

springs,  that  it  would  weigh  aoj  thing  as  well  as  a  pur  of  scalea 
Bj  this  means  he  discoyered  how  many  ounces  of  his  food  passed 

bj  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment, 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and  distributions 
of  nature. 

'  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to  study,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in  it ;  insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these 
three  last  years,  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute 
myself,  when  I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred 
weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and 
exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  so  that  it  i6  my  con- 
tinual employment  to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile 
pounds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myself 
up  to  two  himdred  weight  and  half  a  pound ;  and  if  after  having 
dined  I  find  myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small- 
beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
weight.  In  my  greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more  than  the 
other  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Mon- 
day in  every  month.     As  soon  as  I  find  myself  duly  poised  affcer 

1  Sanctorins,  or  Santorins,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  first  thermometry 
OS  has  been  shown  in  a  note  on  Taller,  No.  220,  was  a  celebrated  profes- 
r»or  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Padua  early  in  the  XVIIth  century, 
who,  by  means  of  a  weighing  chair  of  his  own  invention,  made  and  ascertain- 
ed many  curious  and  important  discoveries  relative  to  insensible  perspiration 
On  this  subject  he  published  at  Venice  in  1634,  16mo^  a  very  ingenious 
and  interesting  book,  entitled  De  Medicina  Statica,  which  has  gone  through 
very  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  all  modern  languages. 
The  Latin  edition  before  me  is  2  vols.  12mo.  Parisiis,  1725 ;  by  glancing  at 
which,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  the  annotator  was  led  to  believe  that  Santo- 
rius  had  lived  to  befriend  the  important  invention  of  inoculation  for  the 
smallpox,  as  is  said  in  a  note  on  the  Tatler,  No.  66 ;  but  having  bought 
the  book,  he  soon  after  discovered  that  the  paper  De  Variolarum  Insitione, 
annexed  to  the  edition  of  Santorius  above-mentioned,  was  written  origi* 
oally  by  Dr.  KeilK—C. 
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dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perspiTcd  five  ounces  ud  fotir  ecmpli 
and  when  I  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced, 
fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do 
not  dine  and  sup  by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for  when  that 
informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  eihanstod,  I  conclude  myself  to 
be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of 
abstineQce  I  lose  a  pound  and  a  half;  and  on  aolcmn  fasts  am 
two  ]lonnds  lighter  than  aa  other  days  in  the  year. 

'  I  alljow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  poi 
of  sleep  within  a  few  grains  more  or  less ;  and  if  upon  my  rii 
I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take 
the  rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  wuat  I 
ponded  and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always  register  in  a 
book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot 
discover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  wliole 
twelvemonth.  And  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  great  cars 
to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its 
proper  poise,  so  it  is  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing 
condition.  My  completion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low 
and  my  body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  air,  to  con- 
sider me  as  your  patient,  and  to  ^re  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige 

'  Your  humble  servant' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph  written  oa  ' 
the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian ;  Stavo  ben,  ma  per  star  meg- 
lio,  sto  qui : '  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate.     The  fear  ot 
death  often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  fa 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them. 

'  I  wu  wall,  bat  trying  to  be  better,  I  am  here.— 
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is  a  reflection  ^H 

ill 


m&de  bj  some  hutoriaDa,  npoD  obsomng  lliat  there  are  m&njt 
more  tboiuands  killed  io  a  flight  thao  in  a,  battle ;  and  may  b«' 

applied  to  those  multitud<;a  uf  irnagiuiLry  aick  persons  that  break 
coiiBlitutioiia  bj  phytic,  aad  throw  theaisekeB  iulo  the  ariua 
of  death,  by  eodeavouriog  to  escape  iL     This  method  is  not  only 


ire  manf  ^^^ 
may  b«'^^H 


dangerous,  but  below  the  practic 
ah  the  prcaervatioD  of  life,  i 
health  our  buaiuess,  to  engage  in 
regimen,  or  coarse  of  physio ;  arf 


!  of  a  reasouable  creature. 
i  the  ouly  end  of  it,  to  make  i 
no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a.  1 
purpoaea  so  abject,  so  meau,  kh  \ 


'orthj  human  nature,   that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to  them.     Besides,  tliat  a  ooutitiaal  anxiety  for  llfs  ' 
\  TitiaCeB  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casta  a  g!oom  ovor  the  whola   \ 
face  of  Daturo,*!  as  it  in  impossibla  we  should  take  delight  ia  aity. 
thiiig  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing.'. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  eaid,  that  I  think  any  on*  I 
to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.  Ou  the  coutrary,  as,  1 
oheerfuluesa  of  miud,  and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a  great  lu 

the  effects  of  a  well -tempered  constitution,  a  luau  cannot  ba  ' 
at  too  muob  pains  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it.  liut  this  care,, 
vblch  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense,  but  by  dutj 
ftnd  instinot,  should  never  engage  us  in  grouudless  fears,  melaa- 
choly  apprebensions,  and  imaginary  distempers,  which  are  natural 
to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live  tbon  how  to  live.  Ia 
short,  tho  preservation  of  life  should  be  ouly  a  secondary  conoern, 
and  the  direction  of  it  our  prinoipal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of 
miud,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  being 
over  Bolioitoua  about  the  event ;  and  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of 
felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the  perfection  of  happi- 
ness, of  neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health  by  ounoei 
and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of  complying  with  those  natural 
Bolieitations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowsinesB  or  lore  of  exeroiH 
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gOTerns  himgelf  bj  the  preecrtptioDa  of  his  ch&Ir,  t  ahall  t«ll  huH 
a  short  fable.  Jupiter,  Bays  the  niythologist,  to  reward  the  pid^i 
of  a,  certain  couotryiuiin,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  would 
ask.  The  countryman  desired  that  he  might  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weather  in  his  own  estate  :  He  obtained  hia  request, 
end  iromediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and  auaahine  araont;  hi& 
sever&l  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  e!:peoted  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  hia  harvest  fell  infioitely  short  of  that  of  hia  neighbours  ; 
upon  which  {aaya  the  fable)  he  desired  J  uptter  to  take  the  weather 
again  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  otbcrwiso  he  should  utterly  rui^  i 
himself.  0. 
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HoB.l.MN. 

T.l*. 

With  eqnil  hnt,  rich  Mtn<\.  ImpirDll  rmta 

KJiiwlis  at  the  (utU^e.  itid  tlie  pdace  fata ; 

Life',  xpon  (iffblils  ni.;e  to  Mlend  tty  ch», 

And  HTBlch  ILj  bopu  beyond  Ihy  jeta ; 

IIlKht  won  will  Klze,  mid  jon  must  qnintljgo 

To  Moiy-d  ghMU,  ud  Pintu-i  Li<>n»  be1o<r. 

When  I  am  in  a  aerious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  va'fl 
self  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
uid  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  aolemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  though tfulnesa 
that  ia  not  diaagreeahle.     I  yeB*.erday  passed  a  whole  afternoon 
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in  the  church-yard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself 
with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  1  met  with  in  those 
several  regions  of  the  dead.     Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  eiae 

m 

of  the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died 
upon  another  {  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind  T 
could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence,  whether  of, 
brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons , 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  bon. 
and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons 
mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  sounding 
names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be 
killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the 
head. 

HOM. 

Glaajt^mpe^  Medontaque,  Thersilochumque. 

ViRO. 

Glances,  and  Medon,  and  TherBilochuSb 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy  writ  by  *  the 
path  of  an  arrow,'  which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with 
the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermix t  with  a  kind 
of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  con- 
sider with  myself  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  con- 
fused together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral ; 
how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers, 
monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst  one  anothei; 
and  blended  together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beautji 
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atreogtb,  &nd  yovtb,  wita  old-age,  vcakneBS,  and  deformity,  lay 
ixndistiDguiBbed  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  haying  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of  mortality, 

t  were,  in  the  lump  ;  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the 
Bccountfl  whicb  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments  whioh  are 
raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.'  Some  of  them 
were  covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
rible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  theui,  be  would 
blush  at  the  praises  which  bis  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
There  are  others  so  excessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the 
eharacter  of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  anderstood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Id  the 
poetical  quarter,'  I  found  there  were  poets  who  had  no  monu- 
ments, and  monuments  whicb  had  no  poets.  '  I  observed,  mdeed, 
that  the  present  war  had  filled  the  churcb  with  many  of  the^e  un- 
inhabited monuments,  whicb  bad  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blen- 

m,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  he  very  much  delighted  with  several  moderD 
epitaphs,  whicb  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expression  and 
justness  of  thought,  and  therefore  do  honor  to  the  living  as  well 
IS  to  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  la  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea 
»f  *  the  ignorance  or  politenesH  of  a  nation,  from  the  turn  of 
tbeir  public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  should  he  submit- 
ted to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  before  they  are 
put  in  execution.  Sir  Cloudealy  Shovel's  monument  has  very 
often  given  me  great  offence  :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  Knglisb 
Admiral,  which  was  the  distingn tailing  character  of  that  plain 
illant  man,  be  is  represented  on  hia  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a 

•AooountB,  wMdi — MoDnmcnts,  lehich. — H. 
'IfhehsdBMid,  "TapaiiajvdffiHenlon,"  the  Juuble  ge 
lan  ftVoided. — 11. 
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beau,  dresBed  In  a  long  perriwig,  and  reposing  himself  upon  vd* 
iet  cuahious  uDder  a  canopy  of  state.  Tlic  inscription  is  aoswes- 
able  to  the  motttiment ;  for  instead  of  celebratiug  the  manj^  re- 
markable aotiona  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
It  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  wai 
imposaibla  for  him  to  reap  auj  honor.  The  Dutob,  whom  we  aw 
apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  show  an  infinitely  greater  taste 
of  antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  worke  of  thjji 
nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of  oni  own  oouotrj^ 
The  monuments  of  their  admirals,  which  have  been  erected  at 
public  expense,  represent  them  like  tLemsclTee ;  and  are  adotnoA 
with  rostral  crowns  aud  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festot 
of  sea-weed,  shells,  aud  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the  repository  of 
our  English  Kinga  for  the  coutomplation  of  another  day,  whi 
shall  find  my  mind  disposed  for  bo  serious  an  anmseiuant. 
know  that  enter tainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  a^4 
dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  aud  gloomy  imaginations  jf 
but  fnr  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  bo  melanclioly ;  and  oau  therefore  take  a  view  of 
nature  io  her  deep  and  solemn  Bcenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  ut 
in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  im- 
prove myself  with  those  objects,  which  others  consider  with  ter- 
ror. When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies  in  rae ;  when  I  road  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ; 
when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow  :  when 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider 
rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided 
world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
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I  utoniehment  on  the  little  competitions,  factioDs,  and  debates  n 
I  mankiDd.     When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of"  aom 
[  that  died  yesterday,  aad  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  ooDsIder  [■ 
that  great  day  wheo  we  shall  all  of  up  be  oontemporaries,  and  |l 
I   uake  our  appearauca  together.  C. 
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Bar  dots  Ai«Ud  (In>ijl  bead  bb  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  aprojoctor, 
soncerniDg  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  contri 
bate  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving  bar 
barity  out  of  our  streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro-  ' 
jectors  in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modoro 
criticism. 

'Sir, 

Obsgkvino  that  yon  have  tbonghts  of  creating  certain 
officers  under  yon,  for  the  inspection  of  several  petty  enormitiea 
which  yon  yourself  cannot  attend  to  ;  and  fitjdiiig  daily  absurdi- 
ties hung  upon  the  sign-posts  of  this  city,'  to  the  great  Bcandal 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  who 

spectators  of  the  same  ;  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  yon 
would  be  pleased  to  make  me  your  Suportnteudent  of  all  Buob 
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figures  and  derioes  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  oeea' 
sion ;  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever  I  shall 
find  irregular  or  defectiTe.  For  want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is 
nothing  like  sound  literatore  and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in 
those  objects  that  are  every  where  thrusting  themselTes  oat  to 
the  eye,  and  endeavonring  to  become  visible.  Our  streets  are 
filled  with  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and  red  lions ;  not  to  men- 
tion flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures 
more  extraordinary  than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Strange ! 
that  one  who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to  diuse  out 
of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  JSns  Ratianis  ! 

'  3Iy  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to 
clear  the  city  from  monsters. — In  the  second  place  I  would  for- 
bid, that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incongruous  natures  should  be 
joined  together  in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and  the  neats- 
tongue,  the  dog  and  gridiron.  The  fox  and  goose  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  met ;  but  what  has  the  fox  and  the  seven  stars  to 
do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet, 
except  upon  a  sign-post  ?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle,  there  is  a 
conceit  in  it ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have 
here  said  should  affect  it.  I  must  however  observe  to  you  upon 
tliis  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first 
Kvrttlr.g  up,  to  add  to  his  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he  served: 
as  the  husband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his  mistress's 
arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to  have  given  rise  to  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  are  committed  over  our  heads ;  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together.  I  would  therefore 
establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how  far  one  trades- 
man may  give  the  sign  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may  be 
allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

*  In  the  third  place.  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use 
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of*a  sign  whiah  bears  some  affinity  to  the  wuea  in  which  it  deala 
What  oan  be  more  inaossi stent  than  to  see  a  bawd  ttt  the  sign 
of  the  Angel,  or  a  tailor  at  the  liou  ?  A  cook  should  not  live  at 
the  boot,  nor  a  Bhuemaker  at  the  roasted  pig ;  and  yet,  for  want 
of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a 
perfumer,  and  the  French  King'a  head  at  a  fiword-cutlcr'a. 

An  ingeniouB  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  value  themselves  upon   their  families,  and  overlook  1 
Buoh  aa  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  | 
their  coats  of  anns.     I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact ;  I 
but  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up 

<ign  of  their  forefathers ;  I  thick  it  highly  proper  for  those 
who  actually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  of  it 
before  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious  sign-post,  I  I 
would  like^^'ise  advice  the  owner  to  take  that  opportauity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
for  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout ;  for  wbich  reason  she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure 
of  the  fish  that  is  her  namesake,  Mr.  Bell  baa  likewise  distn 
guislied  himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature  :  and  here,  sir,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  o 
bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  tbia  kind. 

of  your  reading  must  know  that  Able  Drugger  gained  great  J 
applause  by  it  iu  the  time  of  Ben  Johnson.  Our  apocryphal  I 
heathen  god  is  also  represented  by  this  figure  ;  wbich,  in  conjune- 
tion  with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  ' 
of  oar  streets.'  As  for  llie  Bell  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  ! 
savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puizlad 
upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  nccideotally  fell  into  the  reading  <: 

'St  toorgt — C 
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an  oH  romance  translated  out  of  the  French ;  which  gives  an  ao- 
count  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness, 
and  is  called  in  the  French  La  Belle  Sauvage^  and  is  everj 
where  translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell  Savage.  This  piece 
of  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  sign 
posts  my  study,  and  consequently  qualified  myself  for  the  employ- 
ment which  I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my 
letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark  which  I  have 
made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you, 
namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the  in- 
habitant by  the  sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  surly  choleric 
fellow,  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as  men  of  milder  dis- 
positions frequently  live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl 
painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and  very  curiously  gar- 
nished, with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  found  upon  inquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little 
agremens  upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know,  sir, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentle- 
man of  your  great  abilities ;  so,  humbly  recommending  myself  to 
your  favour  and  patronage, 

^  I  remain,'  &o. 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which  came  to  me 
by  the  same  penny-post. 

*Frctn  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-crotM, 
*  HONOURED    SIR, 

'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  inge- 
nuity, I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  i^ 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth 
a  monkey ;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 

>  V.  No.  66,  by  Steele.— G. 
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drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable  creature.  He  givei 
great  satisfactioa  to  the  quality ;  and  if  tlioy  will  uiake  a  subsorip- 
tion  for  him,  I  wUl  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Hollaud  that 
is  a  rerj  good  tumbler ;  and  ulso  for  auotiior  of  the  aaiue  family 
irhom  I  design  for  my  merry-andrew,  ae  being  an  eicellunt  mimio. 
and  Ibe  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  be  now  is.  I  bo[>e  to 
have  this  cutertaiiimciit  lu  a  readiaeaa  for  the  next  winter ;  and 
doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet  sliow. 
I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  ie  a  better  man  tlian  Bome  of  tha 
opera  heroes  ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  reproseutative  of  a  man 
than  the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall  ha 
every  night  a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 


1 
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TsEEE  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  ourEnglisb  audience, 
than  the  Italian  recitalivo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generala  singing  tlio 
word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering  raeaaagea  in  music. 
Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  tliey  lieard  n 
lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  auperscription  of 
K  letter  set  to  a  tuno.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  p!aj  of 
'  Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  ar 
'•  Rurdity;  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  pritt^ 
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eess  m  her  closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  mnsi 
oal  instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  recitoHvo  might 
appear  *  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  our  English  opera  before  this  inno- 
vation ;  the  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more 
natural,  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordinary  speak- 
ing, which  was  the  common  method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is  the  making 
use  of  Italian  recitativo  with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
tone  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
ordinary  speech,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other 
people;  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who  bor- 
der so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mean  the 
pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole 
Hcntence.  Thgs  it  is  very  common  for  an  English  gentleman, 
when  be  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all 
of  them  speak  in  a  tone ;  and  therefore  he  very  wisely  prefers 
his  own  countrymen,  not  considering  that  a  foreigner  complains 
of  the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music  in  every  language,  should 
bo  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language;  for  other- 
wise, what  may  properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language,  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy, 
knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  recitativo  bear  a  re- 
mote affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation : 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  lan- 
guage made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian 

>  Might  appear]    I  should  rather  have  said   "  might  affect  ut  at  first 
hearing." — H. 
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moBic,  (if  one  may  bo  call  them,)  which  reaemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  nnlikc  the  ordinary  tones 
of  an  English  roice  nhen  'we  are  angry ;  insomuch  thut  I  have 
often  seen  our  audiences  estremcly  mistaken  as  to  what  has  been 
doing  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down 
hia  messenger,  when  be  has  been  asking  him  a  question  ;  or  fuh> 
eying  that  he  quarrels  with  bis  friend,  when  he  only  bids  \am 

Pot  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree  with  oar  Eng- 
lish musicians,  in  admiring  Purcell's  compositions,  and  thinking 
his  tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words  ;  because  both  na- 
tions do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English  composer 
should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make 
use  of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
native  language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softness 
and  '  dying  falls,'  (as  Shakespear  calls  them,)  but  should  still  re- 
member that  he  ought  to  acoommodate  biinsoif  to  an  English 
dience ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary 
oonrersation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  bis  oirn  Ian. 
guage,  aa  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  be  professei 
tate.  It  is  observed,  that  several  of  the  singing  birds  of 
country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voicea,  and  mellow  the  Larabncsa 
of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that  come  fri 
wanner  climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow  the  Itali 
opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften 
it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the 
infiigioo  be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it  he  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  eonaider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony, 
has  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country  abound* 


I 
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with  :  in  slitrt,  that  mosio  is  of  a  relative  Dstnre ;  and  what 
mony  to  one  e&r,  may  be  dissoQanra  to  another. 

Tbe  same  obaervatioos  which  I  have  made  opoa  the  rocitative 
part  of  tnasio.  mny  be  applied  to  all  our  soogi  and  airs  in  generaL 

Signor  Baptist  Lnllj  acted  like  a  man  of  aeuse  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  found  the  Prenoh  mnaio  eitremelj  defective,  aod 
Terjr  oftnn  barbarous :  however,  knowing  the  genias  of  the  peopl< 
the  humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  music,  and 
plant  the  Itatiaa  in  its  stead  ;  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilixv 
it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he  borrowecF 
from  the  Italian.  By  this  means  '  the  French  music  is  nowp«N' 
feet  in  its  kind;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Ital- 
ian, yon  only  mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well,  for  there 
is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  yon  give 
the  Italian  such  a  preference.  The  music  of  the  French  is  indeed 
very  properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as  their 
wholo  opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  such  a  gay,  airy 
people.  The  chorus  in  which  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the  par- 
terre frequent  opportunities  of  joining  in  oonoert '  with  the  stago.- 

This  inclination  of  the  audience  to  sing  along  with  the  acton,* 
■0  prevails  with  thera,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the  perform- 
er on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  song,  than  the  clerk 
of  a  parish  church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm,  and  is  af- 
terwards drowned  in  the  music  of  the  congregation.  Every  aotor 
that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  are 
BO  painted,  that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherrj-oheeked  as  milk- 
maids. The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves 
in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen 
a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings ;  and  Alpheus,  instead 
of  having  his  head  covered  with  sedge  and  hull-rushes, 

'  O.  J.  These  inaiin».  '  0.  F.  ConsorL 
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love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  perriwig,  aad  a  plume  of  feathers ;  but 
with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have 
thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much  more  a^ee- 
able  music. 

I  remember  the  last  op,era  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation,  was 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempt- 
ing figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Asca- 
laphus  along  with  him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  is  what  we 
call  folly  and  impertinence ;  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as 
gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  hero  offered,  than  that 
music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory, 
are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and 
taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them- 
selves ;  or^  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  art, 
but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing  harsh 
from  disagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge^ 
whether  a  paflsion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and  whethei 

the  melody  of  those  aoonda  be  m.ore  or  less  pleasing. 

C. 

\*  Complete  sets  of  thia  paper  for  the  month  of  March,  are  sold 
by  Mr.  GLreaves  io  St  Jame^'s-street ;  Mr.  Lillie,  perfumer,  the  corner  of 
Beaufort-bnildings ;  Messrs.  Sanger,  Knapton,  Round,  and  Mrs.  Baldwin. 
V  S-^ect  in  fol. 
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Na  31.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  5. 

Sit  mihl  fltf  andita  loqnL 

YiBflw  So,  vL  2M. 

What  I  have  beard  permit  me  to  relate. 

Last  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  not  far  from 
the  Hajmarket  Theatre,  I  diverted  myself  for  above  half  an  hour 
with  overhearing  the  discourse  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbiness  of 
his  dress,  the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of 
his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  projectors.     This  gentleman,  for  I 
found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his  audience,  was  entertaining  a 
whole  table  of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera,  which  he 
told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  con- 
trivance, and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution,  provided 
he  might  find  his  account  in  it.     He  said,  that  he  had  observed 
the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in 
travelling  up  and  down  to  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibited 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town.     The  dancing  monkies  are  in 
one  place ;  the  puppet-show  in  another ;  the  opera  in  a  third ; 
not  to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey 
from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.     By  this  means  people  of 
figure  are  forced  to  lose  half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to 
town,  before  they  have  seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it     In 
order  to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  the  scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled.  The  Expedition  of* 
Alexander  the  Great;'    in   which  he  had  disposed  all  the  re- 
markable shows  about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decorations 
of  his  piece.     The  thought,  he  confessed,  was  not  originally  his 
own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  perform- 
ances which  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage ;  in  one  of  which  there 
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i  a  raree-sltoiT ;  in  anotLer  a  ladder-dance;  and  in  others  k 

posture-man,  a  moving  picture,  with  many  eurioBities  of  the  like 
nature. 

This  Kxpedition  of  Alexander  opens  witli  hia  consulting  th« 
Oracle  of  Belphos,  in  which  the  dumb  conjurer,  who  has  been 
visited  hy  so  many  persons  of  quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be 
introduced  as  telling  him  his  fortune;  at  the  same  time  Clench 
of  Bamet  is  represented  in  another  corner  of  the  temple,  ao 
ringing  the  bells  of  DelphoB,  for  joy  of  his  arrivaL  The  tent  of 
ius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenions  Mrs.  Salmon,  where 
Aleiauder  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax-work,  that  rep 
resents  the  beautiful  Statira.  When  Alexander  eomea  into  that 
country,  in  which  Quintus  Cnrtios  tella  ua  the  doga  were  ho  ex- 
ceedingly fierce  that  they  would  not  loose  their  hold,  though  they 
e  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  bang  upon 
ir  prey  by  their  teeth,  when  they  had  notliing  but  a  mouth 
left,  there  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  bull-bait- 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the 
theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof.  The  several 
Is  in  Asia,  which  Alexander  inust  be  supposed  to  pass 
through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight  of  monkies  dancing 
upon  the  ropes,  trith  Che  many  other  pleasantries  of  that 
lodiorouH  species.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any 
strange  animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be 
!r  let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across  the  stage  by 
Bome  of  the  country  people  of  Asia.  In  the  last  great  battle. 
Pinkethman  is  to  personate  King  Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is 
to  be  encountered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander  the  Great, 
ppon  a  dromedary,  which,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Powell  is  desired 
to  call  by  the  name  of  Buoephalus.  Upon  the  close  of  this  groat 
decisive  battle,  when  the  two  kings  are  thoroughly  reconciled 


^reat     ^H 
died      ^M 
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to  show  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correapondenoe  that 
reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go-  together  to  a  pup[>et- 
show,  in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the 
diversion  of^he  two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a 
puppet-show  was  not  a  suitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we 
suppose  the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  India  which  is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  pigmies.  But  this  objection  was  looked 
upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  proposal  immediately  over-ruled. 
Our  projector  further  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of 
these  two  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and 
either  of  them  entertain  his  guest  with  the  German  artist,  Mr. 
Pinkethman's  heathen*  gods,  or  any  of  th«  like  diversions,  which 
shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  applause  by  the 
whole  tiable.  Upon  which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  half  his  design  ^  for  thai 
Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole 
opera  should  be  acted  in  that  language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  wan 
sure  would  wonderfully  please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it  was 
a  little  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic  dialect ;  and  could  not  but 
be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  because  there  are  fewer  of 
them  who  understand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remained,  was,  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  could  per- 
suade some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order 
to  qualify  th^emselves  for  the  stage:  but  this  objection  soon 
vanished,  when  the  projector  informed  us,  that  the  Greeks  were 

'  Lately  arrived  a  rare  and  curious  aHist,  who  in  the  presence  of  all 
specttitors,  makes  all  sorts  and  fashions  of  Indian,  China,  and  other  curiont 
figures,  in  various  colours,  ds  small  as  they  please.    Also  all  sorts  of  birda 
fowls,  images  of  men,  Ac.     He  bloweth  all  sorts  of  glass  curiously,  <La    "V 
Nicholses  notes  to  Tatler,  No.  266. — G. 
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at  preseat  tbe  only  muaioiane  b  the  Turkisb  empire,  ani.  that  ifc 
would  be  Terj  easy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to  furniah  ua  every 
year  with  a  colony  of  musioiauB,  by  the  opporluiuty  of  the  Tur- 
key fleet,  '  Besides,  (says  he,)  if  we  want  any  single  voice  foi 
any  lower  part  in  the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak  Greoki 
as  welt  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time.' 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters,  to  the  good  liking 
of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  seat  at  the  tabic,  and  planttid 
himself  before  the  fire,  where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  foi 
the  convenience  of  overhearing  what  be  said.  Whether  he  had 
observed  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  bad  not  stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  iitinat«,  but  he 
tamed  short  upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  catching  me  by  a,  button 
of  my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  man- 
ner.' Besides,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  eitraordinary  genius 
for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  so  strong  a  spring  ii: 
his  fingers,  that  he  oau  make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a 
drum ;  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  subscription  of  about  teu 
thousand  pounds  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  him 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set  every  thing  that  should  ba 
sung  upon  the  English  stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my 
face,  espeeting  I  would  make  an  answer;  when,  by  good  luck,  s 
geutieman  that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  since  the  projector 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swiss  compositions, 
cried  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  Is  our  music  then  to  receive  fur- 
ther improvements  from  Switzerland  ?  This  alarmed  the  projec- 
tor, who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  about  to 
answer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diversion  which 
seemed  to  be  made  in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny 
upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipitation.  0. 
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Jirr.  Bat  100. 
From  spotted  ddns  the  leopaxd  does  refrain. 


TAm 


The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily  composed 
of  such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and 
deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  man- 
kind :  by  this  means  I  am  famished  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing  that  passes  in  the 
different  quarters  and  divisions,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers,  too,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have  not 
their  representative  in  this  club,  and  that  there  is  always  some- 
body present  who  will  take  care  of  their  respective  interests,  that 
nothing  may  be  written  or  published  to  the  prejudice  or  infringe- 
mont  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  niglit  sate  very  late  in  company  with  this  select  body  of 
friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the 
various  success,  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will.  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the 
softest  manner  he  could,  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were 
offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and  the  pup- 
pot-show  ;  that  some  of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised, 
•  that  I  should  think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage 
of  persons  of  quality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  whem  Sir  Andrew  Frceport  took  him  np 
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Bhort,  and  told  hiiu,  that  the  papers  Ije  hiuted  at  bad  dono  groi 
good  in  the  city,  mid  that  all  their  wives  and  daughters 
better  for  them;  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  citj  thoughl 
themeelveB  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous 
tentione  to  ecourge  vice  and  folly  aa  they  appear  in  a  mullitudi 
without  condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  intrigues 
Bud  cnckaldoms.     In  short,  says  Sir  Andrew,  if  you  avoid  that 
foolish  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens, 
employ  your  pen  upon  the  Tanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  yoMf. 
paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew,  That 
wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner;  tbi 
the  city  had  always  been  the  province  for  satire;  and  that  tl 
wits  of  ting  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  hii 
whole    reign.      He  then    shewed,  by  the  examplea  of  Hi 
Juvenal,  Boilcau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  fof- 
lies  of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  aaere* 
for  ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patron" 
iised  them.     Bat  after  all,  says  he,  I  think  your  raillery  has  mad* 
too  great  an  ezcursion,  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the  inna 
of  court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  shew  me  any  precedent 
for  your  behaviour  in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  who  had  said  nothing 
all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  a  pish  !  and  told  us,  that  he 
wondered  to  see  so  many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon 
fooleries.  Let  our  good  friends,  said  he,  attack  every  one  that 
deserves  it :  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  applying 
himself  to  me,  to  f  k  h  w  y  ddle  with  country  squires  ; 

tbey  are  the  ornam  f  th    E  gl   h      t  on  ;  men  of  good  heads 

KDd  sound  bodies  I       d  i  t  m    t  II  y  ne  of  them  take  it  ift 

of  you,  that  you         t       f    h     t       w  th    o  little  respect. 

Captain  Sentry    p  k       ry   par    gly    n  this  occasion. 
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he  said  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  tonching  vpon 
the  army,  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  ^>eculations  was 
takea  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  club ;  and  began  to 
think  myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife 
who  took  a  dislike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till 
by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aversion  to,  thev 
left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  w<Nrthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  dub  that  night, 
undertook  my  cause.     He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised  : 
that  it  was  uot  quality,  but  innocence,  which  exempted  men  from 
reproof :  that  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in  high 
and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.      He  further  added,  that  mj 
paper   would   only   serve   to   aggravate   the   pains   of  poverty, 
if  it  chiefly  exposed  those  who  are  already  depressed,  and  in 
some  measure  turned   into   ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their 
conditions  and  circumstances.     He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take 
notice  of   the  great  use  this  paper  might  be  to  the  public,  bj 
reprehending  those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the  chastise 
ment  of  the  law,  and  too  fantastical  for  the  cognizance  of  the  pul 
pit.      He  then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with 
cheerfulness,  and  assured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  displeased  with 
me,  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose  praises  do  honour  to 
the  persons  on  whom  they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  discourse  of 
this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what  he  says,  as  much  by  the 
candid  ingenious  manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by 
the  strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he  makes  use 
of.     Will.  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had  said 


was  right;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  I'nBist  upon 
quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladiea.  Sir  Andrew  { 
up  the  city  with  the  same  franinesa.  The  Templer  would 
stand  out :  and  was  followed  hy  Sir  Roger  Rnd  the  Captain  ; 
hU  agreed  tLnt  T  should  he  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  y 
ijuarter  I  pleased  ;  prOTided  I  continued  to  combat  with  criminala 
jii  a  body,  and  to  aasault  the  vice  without  hurting  th 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  wtiieh  the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formerly 
gaged  in,  for  their  deatmction.  Every  man  at  first  Btood  ht 
for  bis  friend,  til!  tbcy  found  that  by  this  means  they  shoulA 
spoil  their  proscription  :  and  at  length,  making  a  sacrifice  of  all 
their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent 
execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on  boldly 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adverearie) 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  found  :  I  ahull  be 
deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  he  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  shall  repri- 
maud  him  very  freely :  if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  follf 
and  impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  M 
In  short,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endes- 
vouTH  to  make  an  example  af  it.  I  must,  however,  eutreat  every 
particular  person,  who  does  me  the  hooour  to  be  a  reader  of  this 
paper,  never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  i'rienda  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  said  :  for  I  promise  him,  never  to  d] 
faulty  charaoter  which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand  peoplf 
to  publish  a  single  paper  that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  bei 
voience,  and  *  ith  a  love  to  maokisd. 
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NoUilng  » fboUih  u  the  Uo^  of  Iboti. 

AsroNO  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  authnra 
Are  more  apt  to  miBcarry  than  in  works  of  humour,  as  there  is 
none  in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not 
imagination  that  teems  with  moDBters,  an  head  that  is  filled  w. 
extravagant  conceptioDB,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  world 
with  diversiona  of  thia  nature ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of  humour,  what 
wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought,  do 
we  Diect  with  ?  if  they  speak  nonsense,  tbey  believe  they  are  \ 
talking  humour ;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  scheme  \ 
of  absurd  inconsistfint  ideas,  they  are  noi  able  to  read  it  over  to 
tliemselvcB  without  laughing.  Tbese  poor  gentlemen  endeavour/ 
to  gain  themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  humourists,  l>7f,^| 
each  monBtrons  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  kow^I 
considering  that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the  check  ofl 
reason,  and  that  it  requireH  the  direction  of  the  niceat  jadgmentj 
by  so  much  tlie  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  bonndlesii 
freedoms  There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  ia 
this  sort  of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other ;  and  a  ccrtaia 
regularity  of  thought  which  must  discover  the  writer  to  1 
of  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to 
caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an 
unskilful  author,.!  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert  myself 
with  it,  but  an)  'atber  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any 
thing  he  writes. 
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Tbe  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,'  wbo  bad  himself  n  great  deal  of 
tLe  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rate,  io 
one  of  his  plays,  as  very  niucli  siirpriacd  to  herir  one  soy  that 
brenkiTig  of  windows  was  not  hnmour;  and  I  question  not  liut 
several  English  readers  will  be  aa  much  startled  to  bear  me 
affirm,  that  many  of  those  raving  incoherent  pieces,  which  are 
often  spread  among  ns,  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  \ 
the  ofisprings  of  a  distempered  brain,  than  works  of  bumoar.        ' 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not  humour,  ihan 
what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley 
has  done  wit,  by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of 
it,  I  would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  mannei',  in  a  kind  of  alle- 
gory, and  by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person,  deduce  to  bim 
all  his  qualifications,  aooording  to  the  following  genealogy  ;  Truth 
was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense. 
Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  a  col- 
lateral tine  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Humour.  Hu- 
mour therefore  being  the  youngest  of  this  illustrious  family,  and 
deseeoded  from  parents  of  such  different  dispositions,  is  very 
varioas  and  unequal  in  his  temper ;  sometimes  you  see  him  put- 
ting on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  babit,  sometimes  airy  in  liia 
behaviour,  and  fantastic  in  his  dress  :  insomuch  that  at  different 
times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry- 
andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  mother  in  bis  consti' 
tution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him 
the  name  of  this  yoong  gentleman,  and  wonid  willingly  pass  for 
him  in  tbe  world;  to  the  end  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not 
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be  imposed  npon  bj  oheats,  I  would  desire  tiy  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into  his  parentage,  and  to 
examine  him  strictly,  whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to 
Truth,  and  lineally  descended  from  Gbod  Sense ;  if  not,  they  may 
conclude  him  a  oounterfeii  They  may  likewise  distinguish  him 
by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in  which  he  seldom  gets  his 
company  to  join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks 
serious,  while  every  body  laughs  about  him ;  False  Humour  is 
always  laughing,  whilst  every  body  about  him  looks  serious.  I 
shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture  of  both  parents, 
that  is,  if  he  would  pass  iFor  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth, 
or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether 
spurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends  originally 
from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter, 
on  whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  whioh  I  have  been 
here  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  genealogical  table 
of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  under  it  the  genea- 
logy of  True  Humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behind 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations. 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Lauohtek. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour* 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  several  of  the 
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children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  Bands 
of  the  sea,  and  might  in  particular  euumerafe  the  many  Bona  anl. 
daughters  which  he  haa  begot  in  tliia  ialaod.  But  aa  this  would 
be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that 
False  Humour  differs  from  t^«  True,  aa  a  monkey  doea  from  ft 
man. 

First  of  all.  He  is  esueedingly  given  to  littlo  apish  tricks  and 


Secondly,  He  bo  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that  it  is  all  ono- 
to  him  whether  he  espoaes  by  it  vioe  and  folly,  luxury  anf 
aTorice ;  or,  on  the  oontrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and 
poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch  tliat  he  will 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridioule  hotli 
friends  and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small  talents,  hQ 
must  be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  sho2i!<l. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reason,  he  pursues  no  poiat 
either  of  morality  or  instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  tho 
sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  mock  representtt- 
tions,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal,  and  aimed  at  the  vioioua 
man,  or  the  writer;  not  at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing.  ' 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of  false  hu- 
mourists ;  but  aa  one  of  my  principal  dcaigns  in  this  paper  is  to 
beat  down  that  malignant  spirit  which  discovers  itself  in  tbfl 
writings  of  the  present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future, 
to  single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the  world  with  auch 
compositions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd.  This  is 
the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make  tK)  the  general  rule  I  have 
prescribed  myself,  of  attackiue  multitudes  ;  since  every  honest 
man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  in  a.  natural  state  of  war  with 
rhe  libeller  and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wh'^rover  they 
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fall  in  his  way.     This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating 
them  as  they  treat  others.  0. 


No.  37.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  12. 

Non  ffla  oolo  calathisre  Hlnerm 

F<Bmine«B  aasueta  manus 

Yna.  jBn,  T.  ▼.  SOBL 

Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  nnskill'd. 

Dktdih. 

SoMS  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  in  the  country 
enclosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,'  and,  as  it  contained  matters 
of  consequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own 
hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyship  pretty  early  in 
the  morning,  and  was  desired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her 
lady's  library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  a  readiness  to  receive 
me.  The  very  sound  of  a  Lady's  Library  gave  me  a  great  curi- 
osity to  see  it ;  and,  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  lady  came  to 
me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  h^r 
books,  which  were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At 
the  end  of  the  folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were 
great  jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble 
piece  of  architecture.'^  The  quartos  were  separated  from  the 
octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in  a  delightful 
pyramid.  The  octavos  were  bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes, 
colours,  and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame, 
that  they  looked  like  one  continued  pillar  indented  with   the 

^  v.  Nob.  92,  140,  163,  and  notes  on  Leonora,  and  Miss  Shepheanl, 
wnose  name  by  marriage  became  Mrs.  Perry,  the  lady  here  alluded  *o.^^0, 

*  V.  Tatler,  No.  23;  Lover,  Na  10,  and  Swift's  Works,  voL  xal  in 
dvo,  p.  56. — C. 
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fineet  atrbkea  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the  greatest  varietal 
of  dyefl      That  part  of  the  library  which  was  desigoed  for  t 
roceptiOD  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  aud   other  loose  papers 

a  a  kind  of  square,  eonfiistbg  of  one  of  the  prettieatV 


groteag^ue  works  that  e 
lions,  monkics,  mandar 
odd  figarea  Id  China  wi 
Japan  table,  with  a  quire 
a  silver  snuff-box  made  i 
there  were  several  other  t 


I  saw,  and  made  up  of  soaramouohei 
,  trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  otliarifl 
In  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  littlvfl 
e  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  paper  1 
the  shape  of  a  little  book.     I  found 
iDterfcit  books  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  Gil  up  the  num- 
bers, like  fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.     I  was  wonderfullyfl 
pleased  with  such  a  mixt  kind  of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suit-  I 
able  to  both  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  firat 
whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto,  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were  eoine 
few  which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her  onn  use,  but  that  moat  of 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because  she  bad  heard 
them  praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the  anthora  of  them 
Among  several  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  these  that  ■ 
follow. 


Ogilby's  Virgil. 
Brydeu's  Juvenal. 
Cassandra. 
Cleopatra, 

Sir  laaao  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  pin  stuck  ii 


e  of  the  middlt  1 


Pembroke's  Arcadia 
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Looke  of  Human  Understanding ;   with  a  p*p^  ^  patdiea 
rii  it 

A  spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherloek  upon  Death. 
^    The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father   Malbranohe's   Search  after  Truth,  tranalated   into 
English. 

i"^  book  of  Novels.  . 

Th<i  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Cu)L|>epper'8  Midwifery, 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tale^  \n  Verse  by  Mr.  Durfey  :  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on 
the  back   ^nd  doubled  down  in  several  plaoea. 
---    All  th  ^  Classic  Authors,  in  wood. 

A  set  >  t  Elzivir's,  by  the  same  band. 

Clelia     which  opened  of  itself  in  the  plaee  that  describes  two 
lovers  in  a  Sower. 

Baker\  Chronicle. 

Advice  -o  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book ;  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Forte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

• 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  these,  %nd 
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EOTGral  other  authors,  yrhea  Leonora  entered,  and,  upou  mj  pre 
BentJDg  ber  vitli  the  letter  from  thu  Knight,  told  me,  wltl)  ftn  un- 
speakable grace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health.  I 
answered  yes ;  for  I  hate  long  Hpeeches,  and  after  a  bow  o 
retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  still  a  very  I 
lovely  woman.      She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  j 
and  being  unfortunate  in  her  fii'st  marriage,  has  taken  a  resola- 
tion  never  to  venture  upon  a  second.      She  bas  no  children  toj 
take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to  mygood'j 
friend  Sir  Roger.     But  as  the  mind  ttntnraltj  sinks  into  a  kind  of  1 
lethargy,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  Eoma  favouriU  1 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passions  of  I 
her  Bex,  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.     She  converses  1 
chiefly  with  men,  (as  she  bas  often  said  herself,)  but  it  is  only  in  1 
their  writings ;  and  admits  of  very  few  male-vigitants,  except  my  j 
friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  with-  1 
out  BcandoL     As  ber   reading  has  lain  very  much  among  i 
luances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and 
discovers  itself  even  in  ber  bouse,  her  gardens,  and  ber  furni- 
ture.    Sir  Roger  bas  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness,  about  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  London,  anc 
like  a  little  enchanted  palace.     The  rocks  about  her  are  shaped  I 
into  artificial  grottoes,  covered  with  wood-bines  and  jessa 
The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted  into  bowers,  and  1 
filled  with  cages  of  turtles.     The  springs  are  made  to  run 
pebbles,  and  by  that  mcaua  taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably.  I 
They  are  likewise  oolleeted  into  a  beautiful  lake,  that  is  inhab- 1 
ited  by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties  itself  by  a  little  rivulet 
which  runs-through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  family 
hv  the  Dame  of  The  Purling  Stream.     The  Enight  likewise  teUa 
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me,  that  this  lady  preserves  her  game  better  than  anj  of  rhe  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country.  *  Not  (says  Sir  Roger)  that  she  sets  so 
great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  nightingales.  For  she  says  that  every  bird  which  is 
killed  in  her  ground,  will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  him  the  next  year.' 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved  by  learning,  I 
look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than  those  of  her  sex, 
who  employ  themselves  in  diversions  that  are  less  reasonable, 
though  more  in  fashion  I  What  improvements  would  a  woman 
have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  what  she 
reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the  imagina- 
tion 1 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself  usefully  in  read* 
ing  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  paper,  in  which  I  design  to 
recommend  such  particular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  yery  nice 
nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me  their  thoughts 
nnon  it  O. 


■  Nsl 
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HnlU  Ibro,  u[  plaoam  geaui  irriUblle  rituB, 

Hoa.  11.  E  p.  &  IM. 

TbtaJnlDUB.Tisp 


As  a^perfect  tragedy  is  tbe  nobleBt  productiou  of  humou  di 
BO  it  U  capable  of  giving  the  miud  one  of  the  roost  delightful  and 
most  iroprOTJng  enter tainmentB,  '  A  yirtuous  man  (sajH  Seneca) 
struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  gods  might 
look  upon  with  pleasure ;'  and  such  a  pleasure  it  is  which  one 
meets  with  in  the  representAtion  of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Di-' 
versions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that 
is  mean  and  little.  They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanity 
which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature.  Xhej  soften  insolence, 
soothe  affliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensations  of  Fro- 
Tidence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the 
world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  met  with  public  encouragement. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Home,  in  the 
intricacy  and  diapwutinn  of  the  fable :  but,  what  a  Cliriatian 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the 
moral  part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  shew  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  that  I  may  contribute  something  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  English  tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice,  in  this,  and  in  other 
following  papers,  of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable 
to  exception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  the  moat  proper  for  tragedy;  because  at  the  same  time  thai 
it  lifted  up  the  liisconrse  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
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nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  vtrse.  '  For,  (snys  he,) 
obaervc  that  men  in  ordinary  discourse  very  often  speuk  ii/wiAt 
without  taking  notice  of  it.'  We  may  make  the  same  obaervation 
of  our  English  blank  verse,  which  often  eaters  into  onr 
diBcourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  is  such  a 
dium  between  rhyme  and  prose,  that  it  seeniB  wrraderfully  adapted 
tto  tragedy.  I  ani  therefore  very  much  offended  when  laee  aplaj' 
\n  rhyme ;  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  Hexant'l 
Hers  would  hare  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  solcci) 
think,  still  greater  in  those  playa  that  have  some  seenca  in  rbym^i 
and  some  in  blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  ser*' 
eral  langaagea  ;  or  where  we  see  snmc  particular  siniilics  dignified 
with  rhyme,  at  the  same  time  that  every  thingabout  them  lies  ik^ 
blank  verse.  I  would  not,  however,  debar  the  poet  from  concluding 
his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three  oonp- 
lets,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air  in  the  Italian  open 
after  a  long  redtativo,  and  give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit> 
sides  that  we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in  Bome  parts  of  the 
tragedy,  in  order  (o  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired  with  the  s 
continued  modulation  of  voice.  For  the  some  reason  I  do 
dislike  the  speeches  in  our  English  tragedy  that  close  ivitli 
hemistic,  or  half  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who  speaks 
after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  witlwuit  filling  up  the  preeeding  one ; 
nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breakings  off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse, 
when  they  humour  any  passion  that  is  expressed  by  it 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe,  that  our  Eng- 
I'lish  poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the  style  than  in  the 
sentim^nta  of  their  tragedies.  Their  language  is  very  (rften  noble 
and  sonorous,  but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very  commoB. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of 
Oomeille  and  Raoine,  though  the  expressions  are  very  great,  it 
the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  swells  thiim.     For  my 


1 

1 

jer*  

oli^l 
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part,  I  prefer  a  noble  Bentiment  that  is  depreeaed  witt  liomol/* 

Ificguuge,  iiifiuitelj  before  a  vuigar  one  that  ia  blown  up  with  all  \ 

outid  and  energy  of  expreBsion,  Whether  this  defect  ii 
tragedies  may  ariae  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  es 
in  tlie  writers,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vii 
of  their  renders,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  language  tlion 
of  the  aentiroents,  and  conse^^uently  relish  the  one  more  than  the 
other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the 
conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down 
the  whole  conteiture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  Engliah,  before  La 
turned  it  into  blank  verse  ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  perusal 
of  a  aoene,  wonld  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every  speech  in  I 
it,  when  divested  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments ;  by  this  means,  , 
.without  being  impoped  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impartially 
of  the  thought,  and  consider  whether  it  be  natural  or  great 
enough  for  the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shiiia 
in  BDch  a  blaze  of  e!oc|uence,  or  shew  itself  in  such  a  variety  of 
lights  as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  our  English 
tragedy. 

t  mast  to  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our  thoughts  a 
great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding  phrase 
bard  metaphors,  and  forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  cloathed. 
Shakespear  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular.  Tliere  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  purpose,  which  I  have  never 
Been  quoted.  '  The  expression  (says  he)  ought  to  be  very  much 
laboured  in  the  uuactive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descriptions, 
similitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like  :  in  which  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  represented ;  for  these 
(naioely,  the  opinions, manners,  and  passions)  are  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  pompous  phrases,  and  elaborate  esjiressions.'  Horace,  who 
flopied  most  of  his  criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had 
bill  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following  verses  : 


r 
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Et  tragioos  plerumqae  dolet  Bdrmone  pedeatri. 
TelephuB  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque^ 
Projioit  ampuUas  et  BeBquipedalia  verba. 
Si  oorat  oor  spectantU  tetigisse  querela. 

Ars.  Poet  y.  95. 

Tragediana  too  lay  by  their  state,  to  g^eve. 
Peleua  and  TelephuB,  exil'd  and  poor. 
Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words. 

Ld.  Boboommom 

AmdDg  our  modem  English  poets,  there  is  none  who  was 
better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee ;  if,  instead  of  fayouring  the 

'  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within 
its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  united  to  tragedy, 
but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  to 

^-eee  the  beauty  of  them :  there  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but 
so  inyolved  in  smoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its  lustre. 
He  frenquently  succeeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy, 
but  more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts,  and  eases  the 
style  of  those  epithets  and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more  soft,  or  more  passion- 
ate, than  that  line  in  Statira's  speech,'  where  she  describes  the 
charms  of  Alexander's  conversation  ? 

Then  he  would  talk : Good  Gods  1  how  he  would  talk  I 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it,  is  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  character 
jf  the  person  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  words, 
that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his  tragedy 
and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate  parts,  more  than  any  of 
our  English  poets.     As  there  is  something  familiar  and  domestio 

^  The  Rival  Queens,  Act  I.     Some  editions  read — will  for  w<mid,  »^. 
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in  the  fable  of  his  tragcdj,  more  tktn  in  tboao  of  an;  other  poet, 
he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  Lis  espresaions.  For  which 
reason,  though  he  baa  admirahly  eucceeded  in  the  tender  uitd 
melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  be  sometimes  fulls  into  too  great  a 
familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rule, 
ought  to  have  been  raised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. 1 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet  has  founded 
his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  on  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the 
greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Uad 
the  hero  of  his  play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  tha 
defence  of  his  country,  that  he  shewed  for  its  ruin  and  subver- 
sion, the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him :  but  as 
fae  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of  him  what  tbo  Roman 
hietorian  says  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  mould  have  been  glorious 
{si  prapatrid  sic  concidisset)  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of 
his  country.'  C. 

Tf  ry  judioum*.  i 
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Ao  ne  forte  pates  me,  qnn  &cere  ipse  recosem. 

Cum  reete  traotant  alii,  laudare  maligne ; 

Die  per  eztentum  fdnem  mihi  posse  videtar 

Ire  Poeta,  mema  qai  pectns  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  molcet,  falsis  terroribos  implet, 

Ut  Magos ;  et  modo  me  Thebls,  mode  ponit  Athenla 

HoB.2.Ep.  I.pk«i8. 

IlOTATED. 

Yet  lest  yon  think  I  really  more  than  teaoh. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  fbr  once  presume  V  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes. 
"Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  paSBlon  that  he  feign; 
£nrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  aij^ 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens;  when  he  will,  and  where. 


The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a  notion, 
that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in  dis- 
tress, they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  hrm 
out  of  his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies. 
This  error  they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in 
modern  criticism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  an  impartial  execution  of  poeti- 
cal justice.^  Who  were  the  first  that  established  this  rule  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in 
reason,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  that  good^ 
and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and  as 
the  principal  design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  shall  defeat  this  great 
end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  happy  and  success- 
ful. Whatever  crosses  and  disappointments  a  good  man  suffers 
IB  the  body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  small  impression 

1  V.  Original  Letters,  familiar,  moral,  and  critical,  by  M.  J.  Dennis;  % 
Toli.  8  vo.  1721,  p.  407.-0. 
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on  onr  minda,  nhen  we  know  tliat  in  tbo  last  act  he  is  to  arriro 
«t  the  end  of  his  wishes  and  desires.  When  we  sec  him  cugnged 
in  the  depth  of  his  afflietiona,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves, 
because  we  are  BUre  he  will  find  liia  way  out  of  them  ;  and  that 
his  grief,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  termi- 
nate in  gladness.  For  this  reason  the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy 
treated  men  in  their  plays  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world, 
by  making  virtue  sometimes  happy,  and  sometimes  miserable,  aa 
I  they  found  it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  ae  it 
might  affect  their  audience  in  the  most  agreeable  niauner.'  Ari» 
totle  oousiders  the  tragedies  that  were  written  in  either  of  these 
kinds,  and  observes,  that  those  which  ended  unhappily,  had 
always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in  the  pub- 
lic dispatea  of  the  stage,  from  those  that  ended  happily.  Terror  \ 
and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  anguish  in  the  mind;  audi 
fix  the  audience  in  such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as  is 
much  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any  little  transient  start* 
of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  we  fitid  that  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the  favourites  of  t 
Budtenoe  sink  under  their  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they  I 
recover  themselves  out  of  them.     The  best  plays  of  this  kind  | 

B  the  Orphan,  Tenioe  Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theo- 
dosins.  All  for   Love,  (Edipus,  Oroonoko,   Othello,  &c.     King  * 
ar  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakespear   ' 
wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  ehimerical  notion 
of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  ita 
beauty.     At  the  same  time  I  must  allow,  that  ihen  are  very 


Tlia  application  of  tliia  prini-lplc  in  '  Ctto^'  ia  one  of  the  grounda  o 
Dennia'a  (avere  KtXaci.  upon  that  [ilay, — "It  ia  certainly,' he  bhjb,  "tb 
duty  ot  every  tragic-poet,  by  the  exact  distribution  of  poeiiual  juBlice, 
Imitate  the  diviua  di^pensalJoa ;  and  to  inculcate  a  pHrticoIar  pro 
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noble  tngedies,  which  have  been  framed  npon  the  other  plan, 
and  have  ended  happily ;  ae  indeed  most  of  the  good  tragedieB. 
which  have  been  written  since  the  etarting  of  the  aboTeinculioLed 
criiicism,  have  taken  this  turn  ;  as  the  Mourning  Bride,  Taraer- 
lane,  UIjbbcb,  Phanira  and  Hippolytus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dry- 
den's.  I  most  also  allow,  that  many  of  Shakespear's,  and  seferaj 
of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  sama 
form.  I  do  not  therefore  diapnte  againet  this  way  of  writing 
tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism  that  would  establlah  this  Hi 
the  only  method ;  and  by  that  means  would  very  much  cramp  tht 
'English  tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  t«  the  genius  ol 
our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English  thea- 
tre, ifl  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered 
into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as  well  think  of  weav- 
ing the  adventuTua  of  .^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of 
vriting  auch  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  But  the  ab- 
surdity  of  these  performances  is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not 
insist  npon  it. 
-~  The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  trngt-comedy,  may  In 
Bome  measure  be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  double  plot 
in  them;  which  are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English 
stage,  than  upon  any  other :  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audience, 
in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  Into  another  passion,  as  in 
tragi- comedies,  it  is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens 
their  concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of 
sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This  laconve- 
iiieuoe,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly 
removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  underplot,  which  may  bear 
each  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  I 
wards  the  oompledon  of  it,  and  be  ooaoluded  by  tl 
tiophe. 


by  the  same  oata^^l 
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There  is  also   another  particular,  which   may  be   reckoned 

among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  false  benutiea,  of  our  English 
tragedj  :  I  mean  those  particular  epeeciiee  which  are  eonimonlj 
Imown  by  the  name  of  tiitiIs.     The  warm  and  passionate  parts 
of  a  tragedy  are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  andience 
which  reason  we  often  see  the  ptayera  pronouncing,  in  all  the  ] 
Tiotence  of  action,  BCTcral  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  J 
writ  with  great  temper,  and  designed  that  they  should  have 
so  acted.     I  have  seen  Powell'  very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  I 
clap  by  this  artifice.     The  poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  I 
secret,  have  given  frequent  oeeasion  for  such  emotions  in  the  ( 
actor,  fay  adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no  passion, ' 
or  inflaming*  a  real  passion  into  fustian.     This  hath  filled 
mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bombast ;  and  given  them  such  s 
ments,  aa  proceed  rather  from  a,  swelling  than  a  greatness  of 
mind.      Unnatural   exclamations,   curses,  vows,   blasphemies,  a 
defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently 
pass  upon  the  andience  for  towering  thoughts,  and  have  accord- 
ingly met  with  infinite  applause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  tragic  wri- 
ters may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As  oar  heroes  are  generally  lovers, 
their  swelling  and  blustering  upon   the  stage  very   much   rei 

ids  them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audience.     The  ladies 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  aflVouting'  1 
the  gods,  in  one  scene,  and  throwing  himself  at   the   feet   of  hii 
luistresB  in  another.     Let  him  behave  himself  insolently  towarda 
the  men,  and  abjectly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  be  proves  a  favorite  of  the  boxes.     Pryden  and  Lee,  in   . 

Powell  wrota  five  plays,  all  of  which  were  snpeesBfal;  but  toward* 
the  ood  of  Mb  life,  loet  lij  intempei-anoe  t'  i  poaition  be  h«d  won  for  him- 
lelf  by  biiialenta.     Ha  died  in  1714.— G. 

*  [n/laming.     1  sliuuld  prefer  ttiffening,  in  this  plnoe,  to  injlammg. — H.   t 
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several  of  their  tragedies,  have  practised  this  secret  with  good 
success. 

But  to  shew  how  a  rattt  pleases  beyond  the  most  just  and 
natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would 
desire  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  to  observe 
how  quietly  the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
aft^r  having  pronounced  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought 
is  very  natural  and  apt  to  move  compassion. 

To  you,  good  gods,  I  make  my  last  appeal ; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveaL 

If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  run. 

And  backward  trod  those  paths  I  sought  to  shun, 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  freei 

Let  us  then  observe  with  what  thunder-claps  of  applause  h^ 
leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act ;  and  you  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed 
and  so  pleased  at  the  same  time. 

0  that  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  seen 

[  WherCy  by  the  way^  there  was  no  stage  tiU  many  years  ajtet 

(Edipus.] 

The  stage  arise,  and  the  big  clouds  descend ; 
So  now,  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond'rous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roojj 
Meet  like  the  bands  of  Jove,  and  crush  mankind. 
For  all  the  elements,  <&c 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Elaving  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes  raising  himself  ap* 
plause  from  the  ill  taste  of  an  audience ;  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  own,  that  he  is  excellently  formed  for  a  tragedian, 
and  when  he  pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  best  judges ; 
as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  whieb 
is  acted  for  his  own  benefit  to-morrow  night. — C. 
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GogMinm  Koglre  iint«  nemui  ant  more  TliDHDni, 
TiBlo  esmatreplln  iDcIl  upaolwilin'.  at  vtH, 
DtrttlHHjLie  pertgrlnn ;  qtilbn?  iibllluA  nctur 

Dixit  idfanii  aliqllld  t    KU  une.    Qnid  plusl  orgol 


IiOnd  •■  the  woIvm  op  Orca's  Wormy  elwp 
HovlcodiemtrluiptnrtliemiFlhBra  >tci>p: 

Or  when  from  court  i  blnIi-11117  nilt  bulijw'd, 

BuDthanten— bnrkl  ilia  nnlvcrac!  jieiJl 

But  bu  he  spdLent^Mut  ■  syllible 

Cfetd'i  Luog  wifT.  Q-MrY&  gown,  oioA  lacqDer'd  obain 
PofE. 

Aristotle  has  obBerved,  that  ordinary  writers  in  tragedy  endea- 
)ur  to  raisG  terror  and  pity  in  tbeir  audieuee,  not  by  proper 
BentimBntfi  and  espreBsians,  but  by  tLe  dresses  and  deourationg 
of  tbe  atago.  There  is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  io 
the  Engligh  theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us, 
thunders  ;  when  he  would  make  us  melauoboly,  the  stage  ia 
darkened.     But  among  all  our  tnigic  artifices,  I  am  the  moat 

ded  at  thoae  which  are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with 
magnificent   ideas    of  the   persons   that  speak."     The  ordinary 

Lod  of  making  an  hero,  is  to  lilap  a  huge  plume  of  featberl 
upon  his  head,  which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a 
greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  tLa 
sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
[DBB  aod  a  tall  man  tbe  same  thing.     This  very  much  embar' 

98  the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  estreniely  stiff 

PertoK*  that  ipeak.     Flat,  and,  it  the  sHine  time,  iaacc 
*— H. 
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Kod  Rtcady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and  notwithstanding 
BDsieties  which  he  pretends  for  his  mistress,  his  eountry,  oi 
friends,  oce  may  aec  by  hia  action,  that  hia  greatest  care  and 
concern  is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off  his  liead. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  complaints 
under  such  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  htni 
rather  as  hi  nnfortunato  Innstio,  than  a  distressed  hero.  As 
these  BuperfluDUB  ornaments  upon  tho  head  make  a  great  ntau,  a 
priooesB  generally  reeeiveB  her  grandeur  from  those  additional 
incumbrances  that  fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping 
train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  const-urit  em- 
ployment for  a  boy  who  stands  behind  her  to  open  and  spread  it 
to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  affected  at  tliis 
sight  but  I  must  confess,  ray  ejea  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
page's  part;  and  as  for  the  i[UGen,  I  am  not  go  attentive  to  any 
thing  she  speaks,  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it 
should  chance  to  trip  np  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as  she 
walkfl  to  and  fro  upon  tlie  stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd 
apeotacle,  to  see  a  queen  venting  her  passion  in  a  disordered  mo- 
tion, and  a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not 
rufSe  the  tail  of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  persons  aeb 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  are  very  different :  tho  princess  is 
afraid  lest  she  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father, 
or  lose  the  hero  her  lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only  coneemcd 
lest  she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move  the  pity  of 
hia  audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and  distressed  heroes,  used  to 
make  the  actors  represent  them  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were 
threadbare  and  decayed.  This  artifice  for  moTing  pity,  aeems  as 
ill-contrived  aa  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  inspire  us  with 
B  great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
T  would  have  our  oonoeptiona  raised  by  the  dignity  of  tboughl 
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iiiid  sublimity  of  czpressioD,  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes, 
plume  of  featliers. 

AuotLer  mcdmDical  method  of  making  great  men,  aod  adilingl 
dignity  to  kings  and  queenB,  is  to  aocompany  them  vrith  lialbertt 
and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  twOn 
candle- snuffers,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  'guards  upon  the 
English  Btage ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  porters  dressed  tn 
red  coats,  can  represent  above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimeii 
Been  a  oonple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage,  when 
the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  reader's  iuiagiiiation  to  multiply  tweoty  men 
into  such  prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three 
liundred  thousand  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifl;^ 
yards  in  oompass.  Incidents  of  such  nature  should  be  told,  nofc' 
represented 
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Digna  geri  promes  in  acemiin  :  inultsque  IoIIgs 
Ex  DiiuliB,  quEB  mox  narret  faeunilta  prssens. 

UoR.  Ars  Poet.  \B% 
Tet  (here  are  things  impioper  Tor  a  aoene. 
Which  men  of  Judgment  only  will  relate. 

Ld.  RoaooimoN. 

I  should  therefore,  in  this  particnlar,  recommend  to  my  o 
trymen  the  example  of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  an^'l 
queens  always  appear  unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind 
the  scenes.  I  should  likewise  he  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French 
in  banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
huazas;  which  is  sometimes  so  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a 
iiattle  in  the  Hay*Markot  theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  ue 
('haring- Cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars  which  ara  j 
made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandise  the  persons  of  a  tragedy  j 
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Bhall  shew  in  another  paper  the  several  expedients  which  are 
practised  by  authors  of  a  vulgar  genius,  to  move  terror,  pity,  or 
admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to  the  success  of 
a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as 
much  as  speeches ;  and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well- 
dressed  play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences,  as  a 
well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrase  to  ex- 
press this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators  by  appearances  : 
they  call  it  the  Purberia  della  scena^  '  The  knavery  or  trickish 
part  of  the  drama.'  But  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the 
tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding  pari 
of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it,  and  despise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an 
army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than  if  he  actually  saw  them 
drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion 
of  a  fight.  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions, 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments,  by  what  the  actor  speaks, 
more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage 
of  a  king  or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which 
he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shakespear  ?  C. 

,„*^  At  Drury-Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter,  Love's  Last  Shifty  or, 
The  Fool  in  Fashion :  Sir  Novelty,  Mr.  Gibber;  Sir  W.  Wisewonld,  Mr. 
Johnson ;  Loveless,  Mr.  Wilks  Worthy,  Mr.  Mills ;  Snap,  Mr.  Pinkethman ; 
Sly,  Mr.  Bullock;  Amanda,  Mrs.  Porter;  Narcessa,  Mrs.  Oldfield;  and  Hila* 
ria,  MrsL  BickneU.    Spect  in  .oL 
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Ahono  the  several  artifioGs  wbich  are  pnt  in  practice  by  tho 
pouts  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror,  tlio  Grst  place  | 
>s  due  to  tliuoder  aud  lightning,  nhich  are  often  mode  use  of  at  I 
the  descending  of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  vanisliitig 
of  a  devil,  or  at  the  dnath  of  a  tyrant.     I  have  known  a  bel!  in 
troduccd  into  several  tr.igedies  with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen 
the  whole  assembly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been 
ringing.     But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies  our   , 
English  the&tre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appear*^ 
in  a  bloody  shirt.     A  spectre  has  very  often  saved  a  play,  thou|^il 
he  has  done  nothing  hut  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one  word.     There 
may  be  a  proper  season  for  these  several  terrors ;   and  when  they 
only  ooae  in  as  aids  and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not 
only  to  be  excused,  but  to  be  applauded.     Thus  the  sounding  of 
the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved,  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
audience  quake;  and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind,  than 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  do.     The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all  tbe  / 
circumstances  that  can  create  either  atteutiou  or  horror.     The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by 
the  discourses  that  precede  it  :  his  dumb  behaviour  at  his  fir^t 
entrance,  strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly ;  but  every  time 
he  enters,  he  ia  still  more  terrifying       Wlio  can  read  the  speech 
with  whioh  young  Hamlet  nceosta  him,  without  trembling? 
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Ham,  Angels  and  miniBters  of  grace  defeod  as  I 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  gobliu  damn'd ; 
Bring  with  thet  airs  from  Heav'n,  or  blasts  from  Hell ; 
Be  thy  i  event  wicked  or  charitable ; 
Thou  oom'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlel^ 
King,  father,  royal  Dane.     Oh  I  oh  1  answer  me^ 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burat  their  cearmentsf  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  op*d  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again!  what  may  this  meant 
That  thou  dead  corse  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous? 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  artifices  above  mentioned, 
when  they  are  introduced  with  skill,  and  accompanied  by  pro- 
portionable sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  handker- 
chief ;  and  indeed  in  our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress  by  any  thing  they  say, 
if  they  did  not  from  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this  instru- 
ment of  sorrow  from  the  stage ;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  sub- 
sist without  it :  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is,  to  keep  it  from 
being  misapplied.  Id  a  word,  I  would  have  the  actor ^s  tongue 
sympathize  with  his  eyes. 

/      A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  has  frequent- 

-  ly  drawn  compassion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained 

a  place  in  several  tragedies.     A  modern  writer,  fliat  observed 

how  this  had  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 

distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 

*  For  advent,  coming  or  visiting:  the  common  reading  is  intent.-— C. 
Compare  als:  Addison's  reading  of  another  passage  of  Shakespeare  Id  th« 
Tatler,  No.  117,  v.  vol.  8.  p.— G. 


him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  vith  a  uttifl 
hoy  in  one  hand  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  Ter; 
good  effect.  A  tliird  poet  being  resolved  toout-wrlte  all  Lis  pre- 
decessors, a,  few  years  ago  introduced  three  cLildren,  with  great 
success  I  and,  ae  I  am  informed,  a  joung  gentleman,  who  is^illy 
determined  to  break  the  inoHt  obdurate  hearts,  lias  a  tragedy  by 
him,  where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is  an  af- 
flicted widow  in  her  mourning- weeds,  witL  half  a  dozen  father- 
less children  attending  her,  like  those  that  usually  hang  about 
the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several  incidents  that  are  beautiful 
in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  I 
a  bad  one.  ' 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror,  there  is 
none  B^ojJjSurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  esposcs  us  to  the 
contempt  aud  ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that^  dreadful 
butohering  of  one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned, 
racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper :  and 
as  this  is  often  practised  before  the  British  audience,  several 
French  critics,  who  think  tliese  are  grateful  speclacles  to  us, 
take  occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  ns  a  people  that  delight 
in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  our  stage  strowed  with 
carcasses  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  observe  in  the 
ward-robe  of  the  plaj-honsc  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels, 
bowls  for  poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death.  Murdera 
and  executions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
French  theatre ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to  the  man-  -. 
nera  of  a  polite  aud  civilized  people  :  but  as  there  are  no  excep^ 
tions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into  absurd'^ 
ities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  fulls  under  our  present 
oensare.  I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Comeille,  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Ooriatii ;  the  fierce  young  hero 
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wlio  had  oreraome  the  Guriatii  one  aft«r  another  (iuste&d  of  being 
congratulated  by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by 
tier  for  Imviug  elaio  her  lover),  in  the  height  uf  his  pUBsioti  atid 
reaentuictit  kills  hor.  If  auy  thing  could  estennate  so  brutal 
actim,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden,  before  the  senli- 
meiitB  of  nature,  reason,  or  manhood,  could  take  place  in  hi: 
Koivevcr,  to  avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  i» 
wrought  to  its  height,  be  follows  hia  sister  the  whole  length  ai 
the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  thej  are  both  withdrawn 
behind  the  scenes.  I  must  eoufess,  had  he  murdered  her  before 
the  audieaee,  the  indecency  might  have  been  greater;  but  as  it 
ia,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killiog  in  cold  blood. 
To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  ease;  the  fact  ought  not  to  have 
been  represented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  oocaainn 
for  it. 

It  may  be  not  uuaeceptable  to  the  reader,  to  seo  how  Sopho- 
cles has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the  like  delioate  oiroum' 
stances.  Orestea  was  in  the  same  condition  with  Hamlet  in 
Shakespear,  his  mother  having  murdered  hia  father,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  kingdom  iu  conspiracy  with  her  adulterer.  That 
young  prince,  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  upon  those  who  filled  his  throne,  oonveyB  himaclf  by  A 
beautiful  stratagem  into  hia  mother's  apartment,  with  a  reiiolu 
tion  to  kill  her.  But  because  auch  a  apectacle  would  have  been 
too  shocking  to  the  audience,  thia  dreadful  resolution  is  executed 
behind  the  scenes :  the  mother  ia  heard  calling  out  to  her  son 
for  mercy ;  and  the  son  answering  her,  that  she  showed  no  merey 
to  hia  father  :  after  which  abe  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded, 
and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  she  is  slaiu.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  in  any  of  onr  plays  there  are  speeches  made  behind  the 
Boenea,  though  there  are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  those  of  the  anaienls:  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree 
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beting  in  Uiil^^H 
1  beliiiid  tha  ^V 


ffiHi  tOH,  that  there  is  Bomething  infinitely  more  affoeting  in  thil- 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  tho 
scenes,  >:han  could  have  bten  la  an;  thing  transacted  before  tbo 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the 
entrance  of  his  palace  ;  and  hy  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet 
avoids  killing  him  before  the  audience,  hy  telling  him  that  he 
should  live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul  before  ha 
would  dispatoh  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  part 
of  the  palace  where  he  had  slaiu  his  father,  whose  murder  he 
would  revenge  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  poet  ohsorvoH  that  deoency  whieh  Horace  af-\ 
terwards  established  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parrieidea  ( 
or  unnatural  murthers  before  the  audience. 

Nee  puenx  coram  papulo  Medea  trucidet. 

HoR.  Aw  Poat  186. 
Letuol  Medea  draw  her  murthering  kaife, 
AiiJ  spill  her  children's  bload  upon  the  stage. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  1 
rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  fi 
stage ;  but  only  such  as  had  t«o  much  horror  in  thetu,  and  which 
would  have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  traneaeted  be- 
hind the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  my  couutry- 
inen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of 
their  public  executions,  and  rather  ehose  to  porfcrm  them  behind 
the  sccneB,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  npoa  the 
audience.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  though  the 
devoted  persons  of  the  Tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  tho  au- 
dience, whieh  has  generally  something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies 
were  often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has  always  in  it 
thing  melancholy  or  terrifying  ;  so  that  the  killing  on  the 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indeceucy, 
ftUo  fls  an  improbability. 


stage     ■ 
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Nee  piieros  coram  populo  Medea  tmeidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  uefarius  Atreos ; 
Aut  in  ayem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  angnem. 
Qaodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulns  odi. 

Hob.  Are  Poet.  18S. 

Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth'ring  knife, 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare, 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphosis, 
(She  to  a  swallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  snake,) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense^ 
I  hate  to  see  and  never  can  believe. 

Roscommon. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  inyentions 
which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place 
of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  which  I 
could  wish  entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  caution. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  comedy  in  the  same  light, 
and  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that  small  wits  put  in 
practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Norris 
in  a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary  comedies,  a 
broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different  characters.  Some- 
times  the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder-belt,  and  sometimes 
in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  running  about  the  stage,  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  a  very  good  jest  in 
king  Charles  the  second's  time ;  and  invented  by  one  of  the  first 
wits  of  that  age.*  But  because  ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as 
compassion,  and  because  the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are  in- 
finitely more  numerous  than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a 
much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices,  and  by  con 
sequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 

*  The  comedy  of  the   *  Comical  Revenge,*  or   *  liove  in  a  Tub  ;    by  Sii 
Gleorge  Etheredge,  1664.— B. 
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Tha  BiUaa  k  ■  compuy  of  pluren. 

Thehe  ia  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  a  safe  and  honoui 
able  peace,  tliough  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  apprehensive 
many  ill  consequencca  that  may  atteud  it.'  I  do  not  mean 
regard  to  oiir  politics,  but  to  oiir  mauners.  Wljat  an  iuuiidation 
of  ribbons  and  hrocadea  will  break  in  upon  ua  ?  wiiat  peuls  of 
laugliter  and  impcrtinencu  shall  wo  be  eipoaed  to  ?  for  the  pra- 
Tentiou  of  these  groat  evils.  I  could  heartily  wish  tliat  there  wu 
an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting  th»  importation  of  French 
fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already  received 
very  strong  impressions  from  this  ludicroua  nation,  though  by  the 
length  of  the  war  (as  there  ia  co  evil  which  has  not  some  good 
attending  it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  ont  and  forgotten.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  our  well-bred  countrywomen 
kept  their  Ynkt  de  Ckarnbre,  because,  foraootb,  a  man  was  more 
handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  myself  have 
seen  one  of  theae  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a 
looking-glaaa  in  hia  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whetlier  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
Btory  of  a  lady's  being  got  with  child  by  one  of  these  her  band- 
maids,  I  oannot  tell;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole  race  of 
them  ia  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  aeK  were  taken  into  thiq 
kind  of  serviue,  the  ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of  rev 
eeiving  visits  in  their  beda.     It  wsa  then  looked  upon  as  a  pieof 
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of  ill  breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she 
was  not  stirring ;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for 
his  place,  that  could  have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love 
to  see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend 
Will.  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  these 
travelled  ladies,  desiuing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as 
a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  The  lady,  though  wil- 
ling to  appear  undrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks,  and  painted 
herself  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  dis- 
order, as  the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders 
was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part.  I  am  so  shocked  with 
every  thing  which  looks  immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  taking  off  ray  eye  from  her  when  she  moved  in  her 
bed,  and  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she 
stirred  a  leg  or  an  arm.  As  the  coquets,  who  introduced  this 
custom,  grew  old^  they  left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing  that 
a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  with- 
out making  any  impressions. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  admirer  of  the 
French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  far- 
ther than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beautiful  crea- 
ture makes,  when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses  flowing 
about  her  shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass,  which 
does  such  execution  upon  all  the  male  standers  by.  How  pret- 
tily does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her  woman  and  her  visi- 
tants !  What  sprightly  transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera 
or  a  sermon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cushion !  How  have  I 
been  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels, 
by  a  message  to  her  footman  ?  and  holding  her  tongue  in  tlie 
ftidst  of  a  moral  reflection  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  I 
'      There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers. 
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thau  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper,  wliiob.  are  natural  to  most 
of  tLc  Bes.  It  sliould  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and 
virtuOQB  woman,  to  keep  this  Bprightlinoss  from  degcneratinff 
into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  wljole  discourse  and  behaviour 
of  tbe  French  is  to  make  the  bcx  more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakpncd,  than  is  consistent  oitiier  with 
virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies,  to  let 
every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentidned 
in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined 
education.  At  the  same  time,  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and 
silence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  spoken.  In  short 
discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  eountriea 
have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  fair  scs,  are 
considered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  eonversation,  and  fumilj  m 
behaviour-  I 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  unfor- 
tunately placed  myself  under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since 
dead;  who,  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned 
from  France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke 
out  into  a  loud  soliloquy,  'When  will  the  dear  witches  enter 
and  immediately  upon  their  first  appearance,  aaied  a  lady  that 
sat  throe  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right  hand,  if  those  witchi 
not  charming  ercatarea.  A  little  after,  as  Bettcrton  was  in  o'a6\ 
of  the  finest  speeehea  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  anotbeif 
lady,  who  Bat  aa  far  on  the  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whisperl, 
that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  we  must  not  expect  to  ae^ 
Balloon  to  night.  Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baronet 
by  his  name,  who  snt  three  seat?  before  me,  she  asked  him  whether 
Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive  ;  and  before  he  could 
swer,  fell  a  talkiug  of  the  ghost  of  Banqno.  She  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fised  the  attention  of  all. 
tthout  her.     But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play,  I  got  rat 
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the  sphere  of  her  impertiQeDcc,  aod  planted  mjself  in  "nte  of  t>! 
remotest  cornetH  of  tho  pit. 

Tbia  pretty  cbildisbness  of  behaviour  ie  one  of  tlie  most  refin- 
ed part§  of  coquetry,  and  ia  not  to  be  attained  in  perfeotion,  by 
ladioa  that  do  not  travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and 
unoonstraiued  behaviour  has  Bomcthing  in  it  bo  agreeable,  that  ik% 
ia  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it.  But  at  tlwj 
same  time,  it  is  bo  very  hard  to  htt,  when  it  ia  not  born  witli  us, 
that  people  often  make  Uiomaelvea  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  autlior  tclla  as,  that  tlie  ladiea  of  tha 
court  of  France,  in  bis  time,  tliouglit  it  ill  breeding,  and  n  kind  of 
female  pedantry,  to  pronounce  an  hard  word  right;  for  wliioh 
reason  they  took  frequent  ocoasions  to  use  bard  words,  tliat  tbej 
might  shew  a  politeness  in  murdering  tbem.  He  furtljer  adds, 
that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  court,  having  aooidentally  made 
use  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounood  it  right, 
,    the  whole  assembly  was  out  of  eountenance  for  her. 

I  must,  however,  bo  so  just  to  own,  that  there  are  many  tadii 
who  have  travelled  several  thousands  of  miloa  without  being 
worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home  with  tliein  all  the  modesty^ 
discretion,  and  good  sense,  that  they  weul  abroad  with.  As,  oi) 
the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  travelled  ludlea,  wliq 
have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I  havn 
known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  tho  parish  of  St.  Jameft'j 
betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  a^  she 
bave  gkaned  up  iu  half  the  countries  of  Sorope. 
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TbaJsningseediaflU  oanioittd  tUn^B. 

When  I  wont  materials  for  thiB  paper,  it  ib  my  custom  to  ga 
abroad  in  (jueat  of  game  ;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  subjeot,  I 
take  tbe  first  opportuoity  of  Betting  down  an  bint  of  it  upon 
paper.  At  the  same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  corre- 
spondentB,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested  in  them  that  may 
afford  matter  of  speculution,  1  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my 
collection  of  materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently  carry  abuut 
ma  a  whole  sheet  full  of  liitits,  that  would  look  like  a  rhapsody  of 
uoDseuBG  to  any  body  but  myself;  tliere  is  Dotbing  in  tlie'm  but 
obscurity  and  confusion,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In  short, 
tbey  are  my  speculations  in  tbe  first  principles,  that  (like  tbs 
world  in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  distinction,  and  order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident, 
by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  bad  ac- 
oidently  dropped  at  Lloyd's  CofTce-house,  where  tbe  auctions  ar« 
nsnally  kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of  people 
who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  thoraselves  with  it  at  one 
end  of  the  coffee-house  i  it  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among 
tbem  before  I  had  observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  not 
tbe  courage  to  own  it.  Tbe  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand,  asking  every  body 
if  they  bad  dropped  a  written  paper ;  but  nobody  challenging  it, 
s  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  liad  before  perused 
it,  to  get  up  in  tho  auction -pulp  it,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room, 
that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.     Tbe  boy  accordingly 


I 
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mounted  the  pulpit,  and  witli  a  very  a 
lows. 


Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley'a  country  Beat — Yea,  for  I  liate  long 
Hpeechea — Query,  if  &  good  Christian  may  be  a  conjurer — Chil' 
dernias-day,  Salt-seller,  House-dog,  Screech-owl,  Cricket — M 
Tboaaa  Inkte  of  London,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Ackillei 
Yarieo — ^gresdtque  malendo — Ghosts — The  Lady's  Library- 
Lion  by  trade  a  tailor — Dromedary  called  Bucephalus — Equipage 
the  Lady's  summum  bonum — Charlea  Lilly  to  be  taken  notice 
of — Short  face  a  relief  to  envy — lledundauoiea  in  the  tjiree  profes- 
sions— King  LatinuB  a  recruit — Jew  devouring  an  ham  of  bacon 
— Westminster-abbey  —  Grand  Cairo  —  ProcraHtiuatiou — April 
Fools— Blue  Boars,  Red  Lious,  Hogs  in  armour — Enter  a  King 
and  two  Fidlers  so^ms— Adniisaion  into  the  Ugly  Club — Beauty, 
how  improveable— Families  of  true  and  fake  humour — The  par- 
rot'a  Bohool-mistreas— Face  half  Piet  half  British— No  man  to  ba 
an  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  ais  foot — Club  of  Sigbers-^Lettart 
from  Flower-pots,  Elbow-chairs,  Tapestry  figures,  Liou,  Thunder 
— The  Bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show^  Old  Woman  with  a  beard 
married  to  a  smock-faced  Boy — My  nest  coat  to  be  turned  up 
with  blue — Fable  of  Tongs  and  Gridiron— Flower  Dyers — The 
Soldier's  Prayer — Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the  Galley-pot — 
Pactolus  in  Stoekinga,  with  golden  clocks  to  them — Bamboos, 
Cudgels,  Drum-sticks — Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  dsugbter — 
The  blaok  mare  with  a  star  in  her  forehead— The  barber's  pole- 
Will-  Houoycouib's  coat-pocket — Oseaar's  behaviour  and  my  own 
in  parallel  ciri.'uni stances — Poem  in  patch-work — Nulli gravis  eat 
vercvMiui  Achilles —Tho  Female  Oonreutioler — The  Ogle-mas' 


Th«  reading  of  this  paper  made  tbe  whole  coffee  house  veij 
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tuerry :  some  i)f  them  conoludsd  it  wag  written  by  a  aindman,  uid ' 
otiiers  hj  Homebody  that,  hud  been  taking  notes  lut  of  the  Spoo- 
tator.  One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  aiibstantial  citixeb, 
told  na,  with  Beveral  politic  winks  and  nods,  that  he  wished  then 
was  no  more  in  the  paper  than  what  was  expressed  in  it ;  that,  fot 
hia  part,  be  looked  upon  the  Dromedary,  the  Gridiron,  and  the 
Barber's  pole,  to  signify  something  more  than  what  is  usually 
meant  by  those  words  ;  and  that  he  thought  the  coSue'niaii  could 
not  do  better,  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the  SeeretarieB 
of  State.  He  further  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  tbt<; 
outlandish  man  with  tho  golden  clock  in  his  stockings.  A  young 
Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  eofiee- 
bouse,  discovered  to  ua  who  this  Pactolus  was;  and  by  that 
menna  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into  ridiculi 
While  they  were  making  their  aevcral  conjectures  upon  this  ii 
Dooent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the  hoy,  as  ho  was  ooiains 
out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  to  me ;  which  ho  did  accordingly 
This  drew  tho  eyes  of  tho  whole  company  upon  me ;  hut,  sifto^' 
having  east  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook  my  head  twice  rf 
thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and 
lit  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound  silence,  together  with  the 
ateadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  behaviour 
during  this  whole  transaction,  raised  a  very  loud  laugh  ou  all  sides 
of  me;  but  as  I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of  being  the  author,  I 
was  very  well  satisfied,  and  applying  laysclf  to  my  pipe  and  the 
pOBt-man,  took  no  further  notice-of  any  thing  that  passed  aboutil 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  use  of  above 
half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper ;  and  will  easily  suppose, 
that  those  subjects  which  are  yet  untouched,  were  sncli  provisionH 
u  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been 
uoluokily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only  give  him  tliu 
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letters  wLicli  relate  to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of  them  I 
should  not  have  puhlished,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  is 
many  an  hushand  who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  hy 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned ;  to 
whom  I  may  apply  the  harbarous  inscription  quoted  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  his  travels ;  Dum  nimia  pia  est,  facta  est  irnpia.^ 

"  Sm, 
''  I  AH  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued  with  a 
gospel-gossip,  so  common  among  dissenters  (especially  friends). 
Lectures  in  the  morning,  church-meetings  at  noon,  and  prepara- 
tion sermons  at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  'tis  very  rare 
she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is 
to  be  at  it.  With  him  comes  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and  sisters  it 
seems ;  while  others,  really  such,  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at 
any  time  I  have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a  meer  sermon  popgun, 
repeating  and  discharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  per- 
petually, that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noise  in  my 
head  will  not  let  me  sleep  still  towards  morning.  The  misery  of 
my  case,  and  great  numbers  of  such  sufferers,  plead  your  pity  and 
speedy  relief;  otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  lec- 
tured, preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the  happiness  ot 
being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it. 

^^  I  am,  &a 

«  R.  G." 

The  second  letter,  relating  to'the  Ogling  Master,  runs  thus  : 

"  Mr.- Spectator, 
''  I  AM  an  Irish  gentleman,  that  have  travelled  many  years 
for  my  improvement;  during  which  time  I  have  accomplished 
myself  in  the  whole  art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in 

*  BarnHtB  Letters,  Ac,  Lett  1,  p.  6,  p^  Rotterdam,  1687. — 0. 
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all  the  polite  nations  of  Europe.  Seing  thus  qualified,  I  intend) 
by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to  set  op  for  an  ogliug-master.  1 
teaoh  the  church  ogle  in  the  moruing,  and  the  playhouse  ogle  by 
caudledight.  I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle 
fit  for  the  ring,  which  I  teach  in  the  duak  of  the  evening,  or  in 
any  hour  of  the  day  hy  darkening  one  of  ray  windows.  I  have  a 
numuHcript  by  me  called  The  complete  Ogler,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  shew  yon  upon  any  oocaBiou,  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
you  will  publish  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  advertisemeut, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

"  Your's,  &o." 


1 

end,  ^H 


No.  47.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  24. 


Ma.  HoBBs,  in  his  discourse  of  human  nature,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of  all  his  works,  after  some 
very  curiona  observations  upon  laughter,  concludes  thus  :  '  The 
passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from 
some  sudden  conception  of  some  eniinenoy  in  onrselves  by  com- 
parison with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  owq  formerly 
for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any 
present  dishonour. 

Aocording  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man 
exoessicely,  instead  of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  wo  onght  to 
him  he  is  very  proud.     And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
>  See  Deoais'i  orij^ittul  letters,  p.  147- — C. 
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this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observaions  to  confirm  ua 
in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  some  body  that  is  in  an 
inferior  state  of  folly  to  himself  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
every  great  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  pet- 
ticoats, that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities.  For 
the  same  reason  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence, 
who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fools 
in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking 
their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch;  who  are  more  famous  for  their  industry  and  ap. 
plication,  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their 
streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  Gaper ;  that  is,  the  head  of 
an  idiot  dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immo 
derate  manner  :  this  is  a  standing  jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  person  or  other 
that  is  below  him  in  point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  whilst  he  has  such  objects  of  derision 
before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this  in  a 
couple  of  humourous  lines,  which  are  part  of  a  translation  of  a 
satire  in  Monsieur  Boileau. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  shakes  hia  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  insignificant 
Deople  above  mentioned  are  stirrers  up  of  laughter  among  men 
of  a  gross  taste :  but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind 
do  not  find  their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives 
of  laughter  in  men  of  superior  sense  and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  set  of  merrj 
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drollB,  wbom  tbe  oomnion  people  of  all  eoaatries  admire,  and 
to  love  BO  well  that  they  oouM  eat  them,  according  to  the  old 
proverb;  I  mean  thoae  oircamforaooous  wita  whom  every  nittion 
callB  by  thfl  Dame  of  tliat  diah  of  meat  which  it  lovea  beat.  In 
Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings ;  in  France,  Jean 
Pottages ;  in  Italy,  Maccaronies ;  and  In  Groat  Britain,  Jack 
Puddings.  These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  t- 
ceive  their  titlea,  that  they  may  mabe  their  audiences  laugh  al- 
ways appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and  mia- 
takes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every  word  they  utter,  as  tbofla 
who  listen  to  them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  ibis  little  triumph  of  the  understanding,  under  the  dii- 
Solce  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more  viBible  than  in  that  auBton 
which  prevails  every  where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month,  when  every  body  takes  It  in  bts  head  to  make  as 
many  foola  as  lie  eau.  In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies 
discovered,  so  there  is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on 
any  ot^er  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  ia  a 
haberdasher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boasta,  that,  for  these  ten  years  successively,  he  has  not  wade 
leas  than  an  hundred  April  fooU.  My  landlady  had  a  falling  out 
with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending  every  one  of  her 
children  upon  some  '  sleeveleaa  errand,'  as  she  terms  it  Hep 
eldest  son  went  to  buy  an  halfpenny  worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoe- 
maker's; the  eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  mile  to  soe  a 
monster;  and,  in  abort,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  children 
made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him. 
This  empty  fellow  baa  laughed  upon  these  eonccits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  Is  well  enough,  when  confined  to  one  day  irt 

a  twelvemonth ;  but  there  ia  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprung 

up  of  late  years,  who  are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  In  the 

I  yoar.     These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  nsmt 


1 
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nf  Biters, '  ft  raoe  of  men  tbat  are  perpetually  employed  iu  langb- 
ing  at  tboee  mistakeB  which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  than 
another,  he  chuaea  his  fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
kiud  ;  or,  to  apeak  in  a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret 
elation  and  pride  of  heart  which  is  generally  called  laught«r, 
arises  in  him  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an  object  below 
him,  whether  it  ao  happens  tltat  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool. 
It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may,  in 
the  main  of  their  charactera,  be  much  wiser  men  than  ourselves; 
but  if  they  would  have  ua  laugh  at  them,  they  most  fall  short  of 
U8  in  thoae  respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my  speculations, 
if  I  shew  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  ua  laugb,  it  is  by  betray- . 
ing  some  oddncsa  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  rcp- 
reaontation  which  he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh 
at  a  brute,  or  oven  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or 
incident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or  absurdity 
in  reasonable  creatures. 

But,  to  come  into  common  life,  I  shall  pass  by  the  considera- 
tion of  thoae  stage  coxcombs  that  are  able  to  shake  a  whole  au- 
dience, acd  take  notice  of  a  particular  aort  of  men  who  are  such 
provokers  of  mirth  in  conversation,  tbat  it  is  impossible  for  a  club 
or  mcrry-meetiog  to  subsist  without  them;  I  mean  those  honest 
gentlemen  that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of 

*  "A  now  fmbionccl  way  of  being  witty,  And  they  call  it  a  Bite.  Ton 
muBt  ask  a  bnata ring  question  iir  tell  Bume  dnmiicd  lie  in  a  B«rioua  manner, 
then  ilie  will  answer  or  speak  aa  if  jou  were  in  earnest,  and  then  cry  yon, 
'U«dam. there'!  a  Bilt.'"  V.  awift'a  Work",  vol.  XIX.  p,  4. — "I  would  not 
havB  you  nnHertalae  this,"  adds  the  atem  aatiriat,  "for  it  ia  the  eoostant 
Binueement  in  court  and  every  where  eUe  among  the  great  people :  and  I 
let  you  know  it  in  order  lo  have  it  obtain  among  you,  and  to  toacli  yon  ■ 
Dew  relinejient."  Rowe  wiole  a  faree  on  tki>  anbji^ut,  and  called  it  tlm 
V,  AlaoTatler  No.  18,  and  Speotator  6fW.— G. 


their  well-wishers  and  companions ;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  wo-  I 
,  and  children,  frieiida,  and  foes ;  and,  in  a  word,  ntand  a 


Butts  in  oonvcrSBtiou,  for  every  uo 
know  several  of  these  Butts  who  or 
bj  Bome  odd  turn  of  humour,  some 
behaviour,  they  Lave  always  tht 
panj  merry.  The  truth  of  it  ia,  a  i 
who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  ai 


:  to  ehoot  at  that  pleaaea.     I 
I  men  of  wit  and  sense,  though   | 
unlucky  cost  in  their  person 
misfortune  to  make  the  C' 
lan  is  not  (qualified  for  a  Butt, 
d  Tivaoity,  eveu  in  the  ridiou- 


side  of  his  character.  A  atuptd  Butt  is  only  fit  for  the  con- 
versation of  ordinary  people :  men  of  wit  require  one  that  wilt 
give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  be- 
haviour. A  Butt  with  theae  acoompliahnienta  frequently  gets  the 
laugh  on  his  side,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks 
im.  Sir  Jolin  Falstaff  was  an  hero  of  this  species,  and  girea 
good  description  of  himself  ia  hia  capacity  of  a  Butt,  after  the 
following  manner;  'Men  of  all  sorts  {says  that  merry  knight) 

a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  in- 
vent any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  inrent,  or  is 
invented  on  me.  I  am  not  onl /  witty  in  myself,  but  the  oauae 
Utat  wit  is  in  other  men '  0 
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No.  50.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  27. 

Kiinqiuun  aliad  natara,  alind  saplentte  dixit 

Jut. 

Good  sense  and  natnro  a]  wajs  speak  the  same. 

When  ■  the  four  Indian  kings  *  were  in  this  country  about 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed 
them  a  whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the 

*  *The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  ^dth  Addison's  help ;  it  is  often 
very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  bint  I  gave  bim  long  ago 
for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian  king,  supposed  to  write  his  traveh  into 
England.  1  repent  he  ever  had  it  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on 
that  subject.  I  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under- 
hints  there  are  mine  too ;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addison.'  From  a  letter 
of  Swift  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  dated^London,  April  28, 1711 — See  Swift's  Works^ 
voL  xxii.  p.  224,  cr.  8vo.  1769. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  four  Indian  kings  in  an  antecedent 
note  on  Tat  No.  171,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  For  several  years 
after  this  time,  it  was  common  at  masquerades  almost  coeval  with  this 
paper,  to  assume  the  characters  an^  dresses  of  Indian  kings,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  of  a  periodical  work  in  1717,  conducted  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
under  the  title  of  the  Censor.  See  Censor,  vol.  ii.  No.  58,  pi  194.  Tlie 
curioud  may  see  in  the  British  Museum  four  beautiful  pictures  of  these  In- 
dian chiefs  in  their  peculiar  dresses,  and  probably  the  representations 
they  give  are  as  faithful  as  they  are  elegant  There  was  an  opinion  that 
they  were  the  figures  of  four  Chinese  Emperors,  and  some  similarity  in  the 
names  to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  China  favoured  the  suppo- 
sition ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  frames,  and  the  plated  glasses  placed 
before  them,  which  create  some  deception,  and  cover  parts  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, they  prove  to  be,  not  coloured  mezzotintos,  or  printed  paintings  in 
the  ingenious  method  discovered  about  this  time  by  James  Le  Blon,  as 
was  at  first  supposed,  but  fine  pictures  on  ivory.  The  emperor  of  the 
Mohocks  holds  the  wampum  in  his  hand,  a  pledge  of  the  amity  of  the  six 
Indian  nations,  and  his  name  as  well  as  the  names  of  his  three  royal  coni- 


•  Swift  tells  Mrs.  Johnson  (Letter  21,  April  14,  1711),  that  the  hint,  on 
which  this  speculation  is  formed,  came  from  him ;  and  that  he  intended 
to  have  written  a  hook  upon  it.  Mr.  Addison  judged  much  better  to  work 
up  his  materials  in  a  single  paper.     See  note  on  No.  470  of  the  Spectator. 

H. 
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right  of  every  thing  that  U  new  or  uncommon.  I  haye,  since  • 
their  departure,  employed  a.  friend  to  make  many  ioquirics  of  tlieir  i 
landlord,  the  upholaterer,  relating  to  their  i 

paniaoa  forreapond  to  those  of  ttie  Indian  kings  given  Tat  No.  171,  »tid  ] 
not^  with  nu  oilier  rariatious  in  the  Drtliography  of  the  soaniia,  than 

UDCoDthDess  ma;  well  be  aapposeil  to  account  for.     The  real  iiani^    , 
of  the  artist,  for  his  cipher  upon  tbem  waa  taken  for  that  of  Le  Blon,  a 
lertainly  known  by  the  following  indorgament,  '  Drawn  by  the  life,  Maj    ' 
%  mo,  by  Bernard  LonB,jun.'     ■ 

Theaa  ftiie  pictures  are  not  whole  lengths ;  but  from  the  following 
advertisementa  in  the  Tatler  in  folio,  it  appeal's  that  the  four  liidina 
lings  were  painted  at  full  leugthi  by  John  Verelst,  und  that  his  paint 
ings  of  them  were  in  the  collection  of  piL-Curea  belonging  to  queen 
Anne. 

ftereas  an  adTertiseinent  was  published  in  the  Snpplement  of  yea 
terday,  that  the  tffigies  of  the  four  Indian  kings  were  drawn  fiom  Mr.  Ve- 
relst's  original  pictures,  tlieiie  are  to  give  notice  that  Mr.  Yerelst  has  not 
permitted  any  peraoii  to  take  auy  draught  or  sketch  (roni  tiiem.  If  he 
ahould,  he  will  take  care  to  Iiavo  it  correctly  done  by  a  skilful  hand,  and 
iform  the  public  thereof  in  the  Tatler.'  Signed  John  VereUt.  At  the 
Ewnbow  and  Dove,  by  Ivy-bridge,  in  (he  Strand.— Tat  in  foL  Ko.  ITii, 
May  16,  niO. 

About  half  a  year  after,  the  following  advertiBenicnt  n|ipeared  at  the 
•nd  of  Tat  No,  250  in  folio,  Nov.  14,  1710.      'Thia  is  to  give  notice,  that 

ezzotinto  prints  by  Jtilin  Sitnmonds,  in  whole  lengths,  of  the  four 
Indian  kings,  that  are  done  fiom  the  original  pictuieg  drawn  by  Juhn  Ye- 
velst,  which  her  majesty  has  at  her  palace  at  Kensington,  are  now  to  be 

red  to  snbscribera,  iind  sold  at  tlie  Rainbow  and  Dove,  the  corner  of 
Ivy-bridge,  in  the  Strand.'    This  notice  waa  re-printed  with  soue  varia- 

I  the  Tat  in  folio,  at  the  ends  of  Nos.  2.^3,  2BS,  and  257. 

aides  the  prints  of  Sinimonda.  there  were,  it  aeems,  other  prints  of 
(he  Indian  cliiefa,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  Verclst's  original  pio- 
Inrea,  disowned  by  that  painter  as  not  originntiag  from  bim,  and  repre. 
tented  in  his  udverliaement  sa  incorrect  and  the  workmanship  of  an  nn- 
•kilful  hand. 

Wolpole,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Pmnttng,  <tc.,  gives  some  aoeount  of  John, 

ler  the  name  of  Simon  Tsreliil,  and  enje,  'be  lived  to  a  great  age,  cer- 

biirily  as  late  as  171U.  and  died  jn  SnlTolk-street'  i-  e.  Ivy-bridge  lane.  II« 

Duti'h  flower-painter  of  capital  excellence  in  tlint  braueh  of  tbe  art 
«f  painting  ;  ajid  likewiae  attempted  portrails,  labouring  them  exceeding 
^,  and  finishing  tJiont  with  tlic  aame  delicacy  with  his  flowers,  wliich  ha    ■ 
tlwi^s  introduced  i  tto  them.     His  works  were  much  admired,  and  biii 
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Bation,  as  also  oonoeming  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
country :  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers, 
I  should  be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have  conceived 
of  us. 

prices  the  greatest  that  had  been  known  in  this  country:  for  one  half 
length  he  was  paid  110/.  He  was  a  real  ornament  to  the  reign  of  Chas.  II. 
and  groatly  lessened  the  employment  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  who  retired  to 
Kew,  while  Verelst  engrossed  the  fashion.  Walpole  has  recorded  enter- 
taining instances  of  the  vanity  of  Eneller,  and  Jervase,  mentioned  Tat. 
Nos.  4,  and  7  ;  but  Verelst  was  outright  mad  with  vanity,  and  more  than 
once  confined  as  insane.  In  his  confinement,  under  a  proper  regimen,  to< 
wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  recovered  his  sensets  but  not  his  genius.  His 
son  Cornelius  was  of  hrs  father's  profession,  as  was  also  his  very  accom- 
plished daughter,  who  was  an  excellent  colourist ;  painted  in  oil ;  drew 
small  histories,  and  portraits  both  large  and  small ;  she  understood  music, 
and  spoke  with  fluency  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  John 
Verelst  had  likewise  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Herman,  who  painted  his- 
tory, fruity  and  flowers ;  he  lived  abroad  at  Vienna  till  the  Turks  beseiged 
it  in  1683,  but  died  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

John  Simmonds,  whom  Wampole  caiis  Simon,  mentioned  in  the  second 
adverlisement,  was  the  best  mezzotinto  scraper  of  his  time ;  but  he  was 
soon  excelled  by  Smith,  "White,  and  other  improvers  of  his  art  He  copied 
the  pictures  of  sir  0.  Kneller,  and  other  masters  with  success,  and  died  in 
1766. 

Bernard  Lens  sprang  from  a  famil^vi^f  artists;^  and  was  an  admirable 
painter  in  miniature ;  he  painted  portraits  in  that  way;  but  his  excellence 
was  copying  the  works  of  great  masters,  particularly  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke, whose  colouring  he  imitated  exactly.  He  had  three  sons  who  fol- 
lowed their  father's  profession,  who  retired  from  business,  made  two  sales 
of  his  pictures,  and  died  at  Enightsbridge  in  1741. 

James  Le  Blon  above-mentioned  invented  his  method  of  printing  paint- 
ings, about  the  same  time  that  Edward  Eirkall  invented  his  method  of 
printed  drawings;  but  though  both  of  their  inventions  had  much  success 
and  applause,  yet  they  had  no  imitators.  Their  methods  are  probably  to«» 
laborious,  and  too  tedious ;  and  in  opulent  countries,  where  there  is  great 
facility  of  getting  money,  it  is  seldom  got  by  merit,  the  artists  being  in  too 
much  haste  to  deserve  it.  Le  Blon,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  mezzo- 
tinto here  spoken  of,  which  adds  at  least  the  resemblance  of  a  colour  to 
such  prints,  succeeded  in  his  art  sufiiciently  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  want  of  colouring,  a  great  deficiency  in  prints,  was  attainable  and  well 
worthy  oi  acquisition.     His  discovery  was  however  neglected,  as  the  revi- 
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The  Qphobtorer  fiodiag  mj  frien-i  rerj  h-iTiJtitivc^lH.ut  !)>«•• 
his  lodgers,  brouglit  Lim  ei^rir;i-  limft  ■^i'l'^  t,  'rrrU-  iij'iiili.  •■■f  Mp^rp, 
which  he  assured  him  were  wr.iwn  bj  Kiiig  Sa  Ga  V«ui  Qu  Huh 
Tow,  and,  as  he  sapposes,  left  bciuiid  bj  eofite  HiiMake.  TboA 
papers  &re  now  translated,  tad  oonuin  kbnadsoee  of  rery  add 
obaervationB,  which  I  find  Uub  little  frateraitt  of  kings  made  iar- 
ing  their  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  short  specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  tamy  per- 
haps commanicELte  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  Lon- 
don are  the  foUowiDg  words,  which,  without  doubt,  are  nteant  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

'  On  the  moat  rising  part  of  the  town  there  stands  a  liaMI 
houae,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  wbidi  I  *vV 
king.  Our  good  brother  B  Tow  0  Koam,  king  of  the  riTers,  ifl 
of  opinion  it  wae  made  bj  the  hands  of  that  great  god  to  whom 
it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah,  and  of  the  six  nations, 
believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  cartli.  and  produced  on  the 
same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But,  for  my  own  part,  by  the 
best  information  that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it 
now  bears  by  several  tool*  and  instrnraents,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderful  variety  iu  this  country.  It  was  probahly  at  first  an 
hnge  misshapen  rock  that  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
the  uatiyea  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  reg- 
ular figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and  indoa-  3 

val  of  enonustio  pitiating  lias  Utelj  been,  though  the  adrnnlngec  of  botll^ 
tliBBB  arts  are  ko  ubvious  aui]  so  dtairnble.     lie  conitnuiiicaled  hia  inven- 
tion to  tlie  public  in  a  book  in  4to  English  aod  Freneh.  iutitled  Coloritto ; 
or,  The  Hurmony  of  Colonrinf?  in  Painting  redaced  to  raeohanical  Prftc- 
tjee,  anil«r  ea^y  Prev^pts  nnd  infitllible  Rnleg.    This  ingenious  man  wai 
nnfortunale  projeclor,  and,  on  the  failure  of  one  of  hia  prcijwitB  in  ll 
cunntry,  left  it  under  soma  disgrace,  and  died,  it  is  aaid.  in  an  lioapilal 
^ari*.     Sue  Spect.  No.  18fi,  n"te  ;  Tnl,  111,  and  note.— 0, 
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try,  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and 
TernB  into  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day. 
was  thus  curiouslj  Boooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  uuiul 
of  hatids  must  have  been  employed  in  (ihipping  the  outside  of 
which  is  DOW  as  smooth  aa  the  surface  of  a  pebble;  and  is  iuser'^ 
eral  places  hewn  out  into  pillars,  that  stand  like  the  trunks 
so  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.     It 
is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must 
have  been  many  hundred   years  ago,  there  was    some  religion 
among  this  people,  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and 
have  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  men  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion in.     And,  indeed,  there  are  several  reasons  which  make  na 
think,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them 
some  sort  of  worship ;  for  they  set  apart  every  seventh  day 
sacred  :  but  upon  my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that 
day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their 
behaviour :  there  was,  indeed,  a  man  in  black  who  was  mounted 
above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  aomuthing  with  a  great  deal 
of  vehemence  ;  but  as  for  those  underneath  htm,  instead  of  paying 
their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  then* 
bowing  and  curtseying  to  one  another,  and  a  considerable  ttumbei 
of  them  fast  asli 

'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  aa,  ,* 
that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  some  few  particulara.  But  wo  soon  perceived  these  two 
igreat  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  a  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them, 
that  this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  monatrons  kind 
of  animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  Whigs  ;  and  he  offen  told 
I,  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way^ 


I 
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^^k   for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  foli^^H 
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'  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  rery  muoh  of  s  kind  of 
liuial  called  a  Tfiry,  that  was  as  great  a  monster  aa  tlie  Whig  , 
d  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners.     Theae  two  crea- 
tures, it  seoms,  are  born  with  a  secret  antipatby  to  one  auother, 
;age  wben  tbcy  meet  u9  naturally  as  tbe  elepliant  and  tho 
rhinoceros.     But  as  we  saw  none  of  either  of'these  species,  wa 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  ua  with  misrepreaeuta- 
tions  and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  moil' 
Bters  as  are  not  roallj  in  their  country. ' 

These  purticalarB  wo  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  from  the 
ur  interpreters  ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  al 
we  could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of 
what  they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  tbe  meaning  of  it 
among  ourBelveH.  Tbe  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunaing  and 
mioua  in  handiorafC  works ;  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we 
often  saw  young,  lusty,  raw-boned  fellows,  carried  up  and  down 
,hc  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who 
ire  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  ia  likewise  very  bar- 
for  they  almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  ueok,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
the  occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them,  which  our 
country  is  entirely  free  from  Instead  of  those  beautiful  fea- 
thers, with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  mon- 
of  hair,  whioh  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in 
a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of  their  backs,  with  which  they 
walk  up  and  down  the  atreiits,  and  are  aa  proud  of  it  as  if  it  wai 
of  their  own  growth. 

We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversions,  where  we 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  nien  of  their  country  running  down 

Of  th'se  two  niiimiils  the  Indinn  kings  could  linve  no  idea,  and  there- 
leeuj  iiere  to  lie  illuBtratlng  oi>e«riini  prr  obmiriu)  and  ezphiiniug  the 
monstera  sjiuk^n  of  bate  hj  animaii  that  were  not  renlly  if  their  wuntry 
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R  slag,  or  pitohing  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who 
wcro  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilitiea  among  them ;  but 
iiistead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  np 
witi  abundance  of  candle^  where  this  laiy  people  sat  still  above 
three  Lours  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  otbi 
who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

'As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talti 
with  thera,  we  oonld  only  malte  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  dis*! 
tance.  They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length}' 
but  as -the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that 
none  of  thoir  own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  very  fine  heads 
of  hair,  tie  it  np  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  being  Been.  The 
women  look  like  angels,  and  would  ba  more  beaatiful  than  the 
sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out 
in  their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  bavS' 
observed  that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but 
when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  faoe,  they  are  apt  to 
break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  Lave  seen  a  spot  npon  tho 
forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  tha 
morning.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  breeches 
and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curious  observations,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot,  however,  conclade 
this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  re- 
maps, there  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reasonable. 
I  cannot  likewise  forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in 
some  measure  of  the  same  naitQS_way  of  thinking,  which  we 
meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian  Journal;  when  we 
fancy  the  costoms,  dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countr 
ridloiilous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not  resemble  thi 
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Most  of  the  trades,  professiouH,  and  ways  of  living  among  mao- 
kind,  take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleannre,  or  the 
fear  of  want.  The  former,  irbeu  it  becomea  too  violent,  degeneratea 
into  luxury,  and  the  latter  into  avarice.  Ah  these  two  principles  of 
aotioD  draw  difierent  ways,  Persius  has  given  us  a  very  liumoroua 
account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  roused  out  of  his  bed,  in  order 
10  be  sent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over- 
persuaded  and  kept  at  homo  by  Luxury.  I  shall  set  down  at 
length  the  pleadings  of  these  two  imaginary  persooB,  as  they  are 
in  the  original,  with  Mr,  Dryden's  translation  of  them. 

•  Man^  piger,  atertiB:  surge,  ioquit  Avaritia  ;  eja 
Surge.  NegaaV  ioHtat,  Surge  inquit  Noa  quec. 
ElqnidftgamI  Rogitasl  aaperdai' advehe  Ponto, 
CaBtoieum,  stappaa,  bcbenum,  thus,  laljiHoa  Coa. 
ToUe  reOBuB  prinms  piper  6  aitiente  eamalo  : 
Verte  aliqnid  ;  jura.  Sed  Jupiter  aadiet.  EhenI 
Baro,  reguiitalum  digito  terebra' 


\a  peragea,  ai 


teudig. 


I       1 


Jam  puerie  pelleia  saocinctuB  et  lEnophoram  aptu; 
UayuB  ad  navem.     Nil  obatnt  quia  tribe  vattt. 
.£geam  rapiiu,  aisi  aoleia  Luxuria  aate 
Seductum  moneat ;  Qiiu  deinile,  inaane  rii[3  t  Quo  t 
Quid  tibi  viat  Calidaaub  peotoie  tnaaculu  bills 
Intnmuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  uma  oieutis  f 
Tan'  mure  tranailiael  Tibi  tort&  cannabe  fulto 
C»na  ait  in  tranat™  I  Veien  tan  unique  mbellum 
Eihalet  vapida  Insuni  piee  BCBeilia  obbat 

oF  the  Emperor  of  the  Muhocka,  aud  the  three  Indian  kings,  bung  tbe  last  ' 

of  their  public  appearance,  on  Monday  next^  Hay  1,  foe  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Henninge,  will  be  performed  at  tlie  great  room  ia  York  Bi'.ildings,  a 
eunwrt  of  mH«i   V  Tatlor  171, 
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Quid  petis  I  Ut  nummi,  qoe  hie  quincunoe  modesto 

NutrieraSy  pergant  avidos  sudare  deunces  f 

Indulge  geuio :  earpamus  dulcia ;  nostrum  eat 

Quod  yivis ;  cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabula  fies. 

Vive  memor  lethi :  fugjt  hora.    Hoc  quod  loquar,  inde  est 

En  quid  agis  f     Duplioi  in  diversum  scinderis  hamo, 

Hunccine,  an  huno  sequeris  f 

Sat.  Y.  18^1 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 

When  thou  would'st  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap, 

Up,  up,  says  Avarice.    Thou  snor'et  again, 

Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn*st,  but  all  in  vain  ; 

The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

What  must  I  do  ?  (He  cries.)    What  ?  (says  his  lord,) 

Why  riso,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  abroad: 

With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight ; 

Flax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 

Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands  from  the  tir*d  camel's  back, 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  mak& 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lye  and  swear; 

'Tis  wholesome  sin. — ^But  Jove,  thou  say'st,  will  hear.-- 

Swear,  fool,  or  starve ;  for  the  dilemma's  even : 

A  tradesman  thou  1  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'n  f 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back : 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he. 
That  soft  voluptuous  prince,'  call'd  Luxury ; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  question  :  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ?  to  what  end  f 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free! 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the  S6a  t 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 
On  a  brown  George,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed; 
Bead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup! 
Say,  would'st  thou  b^ar  all  this,  to  raise  thy  bU>v% 
From  six  i'tho*  hundred  to  six  hundred  morel 
Indidge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live  : 

*  V.  Boileao,  Sat  iii — who  has  iodtated  this  passnge^ver)  happily.- 
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Death  stalks  behind  ttire,  and  #Bch  flying  hour 
Does  some  loo«e  remnant  of  tliy  life  devour. 
Live  while  tliou  tiv'at ;  for  death  will  mitke  ua  al 
A  name,  a  mithing  bi]t  an  old  wife's  tale- 
Speak;  vilt  thou  Avarice  or  I'luOEure  chnee 
To  be  tb;  Lord  ;  Take  one  ;  and  oao  reTnse. 


Whea  a  government  flouriBhea  in  cooqueatB,  and  is  securt 
from  foreigD  attacks,  it  naturally  fulls  into  all  the  pi 
luxury  j  and  as  tiiese  pleasures  are  very  expetiBive,  they  put  thoBQ 
who  are  addicted  to  them  upon  raising  heeh  supplies  of  money, 
by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciouGaess  and  corruption ;  so  that 
avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated  prinni|Ji 
of  actioii,  in  those  wLosa  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  eaa^ 
magoificooco,  and  ptoasure.  The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latin  hietoriaiis  obeervea,  that  in  his  time,  when  tho  most 
formidable  states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
luxury  and  avarice ;  and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  same  tinio  that  Le  squan- 
dered away  his  own.'  Thia  observation  on  the  commonwealth, 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all 
governmentB  that  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity. 
At  Bueb  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outshine  one  anothtt< 
in  pomp  and  splendor,  and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  fronr- 
abroad,  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  alt  the  pleasures 
they  can  get  into  their  possession ;  which  naturally  produces 
avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  speculation  of  these  two 
great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my 
thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or  fable,  with  which  I  ihall 
here  present  my  reader. 

'  Alieni  appebens,  aui  prolua 


( 
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There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
war  against  each  other  :  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury,  and 
of  the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than 
universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had 
many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was  likewise  very  strong  in 
his  officers,  being  faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care, 
and  Watchfulness :  he  had  likewise  a  privy-counsellor  who  was 
always  at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  something  or  other  in  his  ear . 
the  name  of  this  privy-counsellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice 
conducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist  was 
entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his 
first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that  concerted  all  his  mea- 
sures for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While  thes^ 
two  great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  conquest, 
were  very  various.  Luxury  got  possession  of  one  heart,  and 
Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a  family  would  often  range 
himself  under  the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those 
of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  husband  would  often  declare  them- 
selves on  the  two  different  parties ;  nay,  the  same  person  would 
very  often  side  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in 
his  old  age.  Indeed,  the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter  • 
but,  alas!  their  numbers  were  not  considerable.  At  length, 
when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with  waging 
war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which 
neither  of  their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said  that 
Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having  represented  the  end- 
less state  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his  enemy, 
with  a  frankness  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  be- 
lieved they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the 
instigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor,  who  made  an 
ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehensiong 
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and  pTOJndices.  To  this  Avarice  ropliod,  that  he  loolced 
Plenty  (the  first  minister  of  his  antitgonist)  to  be  a  much  mora' 
deatrttctive  counsellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  waa  perpetually 
suggeating  pleasures,  bauiahing  all  the  neceasary  cautioua  against 
want,  and  oonsequently  undermiuing  those  principles  on  whicb 
the  Government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  to  an 
acaommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary;  tbateaohof 
them  should  immediately  dismiaa  hia  privy  counsellor.  When 
things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differ- 
ences were  soon  accommodated,  inaomueh,  that  for  the  futura 
tbey  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederates,  and  U) 
share  between  them  whatever  conquests  were  made  on  either  side. 
For  this  reaaon,  we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between 
them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding  of 
the  oounsellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice  auppliea  Lusury  in  th« 
room  of  Plenty,  aa  Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  pb 
Poverty.  { 


1 
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The  Americana  believe  that  all  creatures  have  aonla,  not  onlj 
men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  moat  inani- 
mate things,  aa  atocka  and  atonea.  They  believe  the  aamc  of  all 
the  works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses :  and  that  af 


uij  of  theae  things  perish,  their  soula  go  into  another 


orld. 


whioh  is  baliiti^d  bv  the  ghosts  of  men  ao^  women.     For  this  rear 
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■on  they  alwayt  place  by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and 
arrows,  that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other 
world,  ae  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  IIow  absurd 
Boever  such  an  idea  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  philoao- 
pbers  have  maintained  sereral  notions  altogether  as  improbable; 
Borne  of  Plato's  foUowers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  tht 
world  of  ide^,  entertain  ua  with  substances  and  beings 
exti&vagant  and  chimerical.  Many  Aristotcliana  have  likewise 
spoken  as  unintelligibly  of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall  only 
instanco  Albcrtus  Magnus,  who  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  load 
stone,  observing  that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells 
na  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst 
an  heap  of  glowing  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a  certain  bio* 
vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  believed  might  be  the  substaa 
tial  form,  that  is,  in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  load* 
stone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository  of  souls, 
or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other  world ;  and  that  upon  his  re- 
turn he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing  he  saw 
among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreter 
of  the  Indian  kings,'  to  inquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tra- 
dition they  have  among  them  of  this  matter ;  which,  as  well 
be  could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at 
several  timea,  was  in  substance  as  follows. 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  trav* 
elled  for  a  long  space  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length 
on  the  confines  of  this  world  of  spirits ;  but  could  not  enter  it 
by  reason  of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  branibli 
pointed  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  anoth», 
'  V.  Taller  171— SpwsL  EO  A  notea.— C. 
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that  it  was  impoBsibte  to  find  a  passage  tlirougb  it.     Whilst  he 
Tra§  looking  aoout  for  sotne  track  or  path-way  that  tnigfit  b«  worn 
in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  an  huge  Hon  couched  under  the  side  of 
it,  who  kept  his  eye  npon  htm  in  the  same  poBture  as  when  iM.U 
watches  for  his  prey.     The  Indian  immediately   Btartcd  badr,  ■ 
whilst  tho  lion  roee  with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  bim.     Be- 
ing wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to 
take  up  an  hnge  stone  in  his  hand  ;  hut  to  bis  infinite  surpriso 
grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  ap- 
parition of  one.     If  he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as 
much  pleased  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had 
seised  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  bim,  and  wu  ■ 
only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenoas  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be-rS 
He  DO  sooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  be  marched  up 
to  the  wood,  and  after  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endea- 
voured to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than 
the  rest;  when  again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  bushes 
made  no  resistance,  but  that  he  walked  through  briars  and  hram- 
hies  with  the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air ;  and,  in  short, 
that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  else  bat  a  wood  of  shades.  Ho 
immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes 
was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts 
it  enclosed;  and  that  probably  their  soft  Bubstances  might  bo  I 
torn  by  these  subtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  ^ 
make  aoy  impressions  in  flesh  and  blood.     With  this  thought  he 
resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood ;  when  hy  degreea 
be  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  npon  him,  that  grew  strong- 
er and  sweeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.     He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded much  further  when  he  observed  the  thorns  and  briars  to    i 
end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beautiful  green  trees  covered  J 
with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a 
dnrncss  of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  J 
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BccneE  wbich  he  had  before  piissed  throQgh.  Ab  he  waa  comiDg 
out  of  tiiia  delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  tha 
jikias  it  eneloBed,  Le  saw  several  horsemen  rushing  by  him,  and 
n  little  while  after  heard  the  orj  of  a  pauk  of  dogs.  He  had  not] 
listened  loug  before  he  saw  the  apparition  of  a  milk-white  Bteed^-J 
with  8  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch 
after  the  eoula  of  about  a  hundred  beagles  that  were  hunting 
down  the  gho^it  of  a  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  un- 
epeakable  swiftness.  As  the  nian  on  the  milk-white  ateed  came  by 
him,  he  looked  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be 
the  young  priueo  Nieharagua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before, 
and  by  reason  of  Lis  great  virtueB,  was  at  that  time  hunent«i 
over  all  the  western  parts  of  America. 

Ho  had  no  Booner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but'  bo  was  cntort 
tained  with  Buch  a  laudskip  of  flowry  plaina,  green  meadows,  rutti-i 
tiing  streams,  sunny  hills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  bft 
represented  hy  his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  be  said,  by  the  con- 
ceptions of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with  innu- 
mernblo  swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  esercises 
and  diversions  according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of 
them  were  tossing  the  figure  of  a  coit ;  others  were  pitching  the 
shadow  of  a  bar ;  others  were  hreakmg  the  apparition  of  a  horse ; 
und  multitudes  employed  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts 
with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils  ;  for  that  is  the  name  which 
iu  the  Indian  language  they  give  their  tools  when  thej  are  burnt 
or  broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  be 
waa  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  every  where 
about  him  in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never 
Been  several  of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he  quiekly  found, 
(hat  though  thoy  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable 
to  his  touch.      He  at  length  came  to  tbe  iiio  of  a  great 
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and  beiDg  a.  good  icthcrmou  himself,  etood  upon  tho  banks  of  U 
some  time  to  look  upou  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  man; 
ahapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had  been  for- 
merly married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  countty,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for 
their  love  and  oooBtancy  to  one  auothcr,  that  the  Indians  to  this 
day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wish  that 
they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton 
had  not  stood  long  by  the  fiaheruian  when  be  saw  the  shadow  of 
his  beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  npou 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to- 
wards him,  floods  of  tears  ran  down,  her  eyes;  her  looks,  her 
bands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same  time 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  uupassable.  Who  can  de- 
scribe the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonish- 
ment, that  rose  in  the  Indian  upon  the  sight  of  his  dear  Yaratil- 
da ?  he  could  esprcsB  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a 
river  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  Ho  had  not  stood 
in  this  posture  long,  before  he  plunged  into  the  stream  thai  lay 
before  him  ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  irf  a 
river,  stalked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side. 
At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst  Marratou 
wished  bimseSf  disencumbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from 
his  embraces.  After  many  questions  and  endearments  on  both 
sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower  which  she  had  dressed  with 
her  own  hands  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in 
those  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  was  every  day  adding  something  now  to  it.  As  Marra- 
ton stood  aHtonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  her  habitation, 
and  ravished  with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  ii 
Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  re 
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ception,  as  well  knowing  that  hU  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faith, 
fu!  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  hira  to  that  tappy  I 
place,  whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an  end.     She  then  brought  I 
two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  Bonie  years  before,  and  r 
Bided  with  her  in  the  same  delightful  bower ;  adyising  him 

i  up  those  others  whioh  were  still  with  him  in  snch  a  ma 
ner,  that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in  thii  | 
happy  place. 

This  tradition  tells  us  Airther,  that  he  had  afterwards  a 
sight  of  those  dismal  habitations,  which  arc  the  portion  of  ill 
men  after  death ;  and  mentions  seyeral  molten  seas  of  gold,  la 
which  were  plunged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  pat  | 
to  the  eword  bo  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians,  for  the  sake  of  I 
that  precious  metal :  but  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper, 
I  shall  not  give  any  further  account  of  it.'  C. 


No.  57.    SATURDAY,  MAY  5. 


When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliads,  discourses  with 
her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  that  matter  to  bU  care,  bids  her    I 
go  to  her  maids  and   mind  her  spinniog :   by  which  the  poet 

•This  little  fanciful  paper  is  written,  throughout,  in  the  very  spin 
its  author.  All  the  gracei  o[  imagination,  are  liere  joined  with  all  the 
light  an  J  lustre  of  expieseion;  but  it  Wtu  not  for  nothing  {iia  tlio  eondudiiiB 
uioml  ihewB)  that  so  much  wit  and  elej^nee  wns  emptoveil  on  tliig  luUecL 
Sea  hi>  iiiU'oductloQ  to  No.  153,  in  the  Taller.— IL         '  _ 
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intimatee,  tliat  moo  and  women  ought  to  buay  tbemselTea  in 
their  proper  spheres,  aod  od  such  matters  oul^  as  are  suitabla 
to  their  respective  ses. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquaioted  with  a  young  gentleman,  who 
has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nuraery,  and  upon 
occasion,  oan  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack  poseot  better  than  any 
man  in  England.  He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  uritic  iu  cambric 
tiud  nuHllDB,  and  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweei^meat. 
Ho  eutertaius  hi3  mother  every  nigiit  with  observations  that  he 
makes  both  in  town  and  court :  as  what  lady  shows  the  Qicest 
fancy  in  her  dress  ;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ; 
who  has  the  finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  SDufT-box,  with  many 
other  the  like  curious  remarks  that  may  be  made  in  good  oom- 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  canie  up  to  town  last  winter, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fos-huntere  in  the  country.  She 
talks  of  hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over 
a  six  bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  story,  she  gives 
him  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent 
dog ;  and  if  her  servant  neglects  his  business,  tliroatens  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  house.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  oaU  a  sub- 
stantial tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remember  one  day,  wiien  she 
oould  not  think  of  the  name  of  the  person,  she  described  him,  in  a 
large  company  of  men  and  Udies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad 
shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  dieir  own  nature  are 
indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  the  wrong 
aex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into  ano 
then,  appear  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  thifl  papM  any  further  concern  myself  about  them  ;  but  as  I 
wirold  fain  contribute  to  make  woman-kindj  which  ia  the  mcrtl 
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beaatifal  part  of  tbe  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  «ear  out  all 
those  little  spots  and  bliimisliea  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  tha 
charms  which  nature  lias  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  dedicate 
this  paper  to  their  aerrioe.  The  spot  which  I  would  here  endea- 
TOUT  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party-rage  which  of  late  years  is  very 
much  crept  into  their  coaveraation.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male 
,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  that  are  al- 
ther  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and  those  endear- 
ing qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were 
formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into  tenderness  and 
compassion ;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and  hlow  up 
in  them  those  paaaions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  ao- 
nord.  When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and 
invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  stopt  it  ?  how 
have  I  been  troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  features  in  tha 
world  grow  pule,  and  tremble  with  party-rage  ?  Camilla  is  ono 
of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and  yet  values  her- 
self more  upon  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than  being  the  toast 
of  both.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  thb 
fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesllea  across  a  tea-table ;  but  in  tbe 
height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  Bhake  with  the  ear- 
neatness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish 
of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  tha 
debate,  no  body  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which,  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  some 
weight  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
bad  for  the  face  as  party-zeal.  It  gives  aa  ill-natured  east  to  the 
eye,  and  a  disagreeable  souruess  to  the  look;  besides,  that  it 
mokes  the  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy 
I  have  seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been 
talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  lifi 
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and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  Lcr  beauty  fot 
a  twelvemoutli.  I  would  therefutQ  advise  all  my  female  readers, 
as  they  value  their  eouplesions,  to  let  alone  all  dispatcs  of  this 
nature ;  though,  at  the  same  time  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all 
superannuated  motherly  partizans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
since  there  will  ho  no  danger  cither  of  their  spoiling  their  facea 
cr  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  despi- 
cable figure,  tbat  is  violent  in  a  party;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere 
to  migitate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  disuretion 
and  to  act  with  tbat  caution  and  reservedness  whicli  are  requi- 
site in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them,  it 
throws  them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  estravaganeea ;  their 
generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred ; 
and  whether  a  whig  or  tory,  a  lap.dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a 
puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  en- 
grosses the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates '  was  in  all  his  glory,  I 
accompanied  mj  friend  Will.  Honeyoomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of 
bis  acquaintance  :  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  bnt  upon  easting 
my  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  corner  of  it  a 
print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discoursing  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snuff-hoz  in  her  hand,  who  should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  i( 
but  the  doctor.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when'she  had  occasion 
for  her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  first  opening  discovered 
among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon  this  my 
friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr 
True-love's  place  (for  tbat  was  the  name  of  her  husband)  he 

1  Tfauugh  the  name  of  I>r  T.  Oates  is  tnnde  uee  of  here,  Dr.  SachevereD 
a  tbe  peraon  alluded  to. — C 
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ehould  he  made  &h  anensy  by  a,  handkercbief  as  erer  Othello  wati.| 
'  I  am  nfraid,  (said  she,)  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  tory 
loe  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor  or  not?  '  Will,  instead 
of  making  her  a  reply,  amiled  io  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty)  and  told  her,  that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off. 
She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  serionsly, '  Welt, 
(says  she)  I'll  be  tanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
not  against  the  dootor  in  your  hearts ;  I  suspected  as  much  by 
his  saying  nothing,'  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  hand, 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  tbs 
doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  of  it. 
In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her 
thooghts,  her  disaourse,  and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  finding 
myself  pressed  too  close  by  her  c[uestion,  I  winked  upon  my  friend 
to  take  bis  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly.  0. 


No.  68.    MONDAY,  MAT  T. 


UoH.  An.  Poet  i.  m. 


Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little  understood,  as  wit. 
No  author  that  I  know  of  has  writteu .professedly  upon  it;  as  for 
those  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject 
as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little 
short  reflections,  or  in  general  declamatory  flourishes,  witlioat 
entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  Lope,  therefore,  I  shall 
perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
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opon  this  Biibjeot;'  whioh  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner 

euitubte  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  which  a  fainons 
critio  bestows  upon  one  who  bad  written  a  treatise  opon  the  sub- 
lime in  a  low  groveling  style.  I  iutend  to  Iny  aside  a  whule 
week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  may 
not  be  broken  and  interrupted  ;  and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if  my 
readers  will  give  rae  a  week's  attention,  that  this  groat  city  will  ^ 
be  very  much  ohanged  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  | 
shall  ondeavour  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  oapa- 
cities ;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  some  parts 
of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would  not  have  them 
diBoouraged,  for  they  may  assure  tliomaelves  the  nest  shall  bo 
much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  -A  these  speculations,  is  to  banish 
vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Oreat  Britain,  I  shall 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  establiali  among  us  a  tasto  of 
polite  writing.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  my  readers  right  in  several  points  relating  to  operas  and  tra- 
gedies ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  comedy, 
as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection.  I  find 
by  my  bookseUer  that  these  papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon 
humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than,  indeed,  I 
Bonld  have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects ;    for  which  reason  I 

■  What  the  sathnr  eslU  "  treating  at  largt  upon  this  mbjeel,'  le  only  ^[v- 
inj?  tha  history  oC  false  tnit,  in  t^ie  four  firat  of  these  papera;  ■  generai  ides 
of  the  true,  in  Iha  fifth,  anij  s  roen  pi  tula  lion  of  the  wliole,  by  wuy  of  vision, 
in  the  uith.  Ad  accurnte  treatise  on  this  nice  snbjeet,  ih  uiDong  the  ^i  i- 
derata  of  literature.  However,  this  essay  upon  it,  lo  litr  aa  it  goes,  is 
elegant  and  usefu! ;  and  such,  iu  point  of  compoaitiou,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Mr.  Addison,  wheii  he  took  time  and  [  liiiB  to  met)iadi;!e  and  coj'. 
rect  what  he  wrote  (wliich  Mr.  Tifkell  telln  us  was  the  oaee  with  theM  [ 
papers)  and  did  not  apply  himself  in  lioate  to  print  an  oceaiioail  entertl 
■  ir  tie  day. — H. 
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fihall  enter  upon  my  present  undertaking  with  greater  cheerfiil. 


In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall  trace  out  tl)4 
history  of  falae  wit,  and  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  agea  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the 
more  neoeaaary  at  present,  because  I  observed  there  were  attempti 
on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  those  anticjuated  modes  of 
wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  There  were  several  satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about 
in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most  urrant  undisputed 
blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  at 
length  those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  nufe 
shew  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met  with,  is  very 
venerable  for  its  autii^uity,  and  has  produced  several  pieces  which 
have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself:  I  mean  thas« 
short  poems  printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which  resem- 
ble the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  an  ax,  a  shepherd's  pipe, 
and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may  not  i-jiprop- 
erlybe  called  a  scholar's  egg,  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or, 
in  more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not 
I  find  the  interpretation  of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  author  seeniB 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem,  than  upon 
the  sense  of  it 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  verses,  or  rather  feathers, 
every  verse  decreaatug  gradually  in  its  measure  according  to  its 
■ituation  in  the  wing.  The  subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the 
poema  which  follow)  bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  God  of  Love,  who  is  always  painted  with  winga, 

The  ax,  methinks,  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  lan» 
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aid  to  be  full  of  music,  for  it  is 
nf  verses,  which  by  their  several 


poon,  b&d  the  edge  of  it  coneiated  of  tlie  moat  eatiritial  parts  of 
the  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  the  poesy  of  an  ax  which  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeiia 
made  use  of  in  the  buildiDg  of  the  Trojan  horse  ;  which  is  a  hint 
I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I  am  opt  to 
think  that  the  poesy  was  written  originally  upon  the  as,  like 
those  which  our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their  knives;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  poesy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  shape,  though 
the  ax  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  he 
composed  of  nine  different  kinds 

lengths  resemble  tho  nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument, 
that  is  likewise  the  snbjeot  of  the  poem. 

Tho  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus,  thi 
Hecuba;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  mo  believe  that  these  false 
pieces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom 
they  arc  generally  ascribed  j  at  least  I  will  never  bo  persuaded, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  beeo  the  author  of 
y  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  suoceed  in  these  performam 
who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  least  a  designer  :  be  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  tho  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to 
write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.     In  a  word,  the  verses 

e  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame 
that  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iroD 
bed :  if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and  if 
they  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fiti 
c  couch  which  be  had  prepared  for  them. 
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Hr.  Drydea  hints  at  this  ohsolete  kind  of  wit  ia  one  of  the 
foUoniDg  verses  in  his  Mac  Fleniio;  nhich  an  English  reader 
caiiuot  UDderatand,  who  does  iiot  know  that  there  are  those  little 
poems  aboTe-mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars. 


~Choc-BB  for  thy  CI 


Some  peaceful  province  in  Acruatic  laud; 

There  may'st  thou  wlags  display,  and  altiirs  raise. 

And  torture  oue  poor  word  a  thouBand  ways. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several  poets  of  th« 
last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr,  Herbert' 
Poems ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  I>u  Bar- 
tas.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the  mod- 
erns which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have  mentioned, 
than  that  famous  pieture  of  King  Charles  the  First,  which  has  the 
whole  book  of  Paalras  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair 
of  the  bead.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the 
whiskers  ;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  eould  not  go  so  far  in 
it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  pieaa 
of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent 
writing-master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  full-bottomed  perriwig ;  and  if  the  fashion  should  introduce  ths 
thick  kind  of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago,  he 
promises  to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary  looks  that  shalloon- 
tain  all  the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  originally  for  King 
William,  having  disposed  of'  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two 
forks  of  the  foretop ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the 
w^g  was  finished,  there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  on« 
chat  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

"But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture,  I  would  hum-' 
bly  propose,  for  the  beuelit  of  our  modern  smatterera  in  poetry, 
that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren  among  the  ancients  iu  thosft^ 
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logeniouB  deficea,     I  have  communicated  thU  tiiought  to  i  young 
poetical  loTer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  intends  to  pre^nt  hiii 
mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and, 
if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of 
It.     Ho  has  lil^ewise  promised  me  to  get  the  nieusure  of  his  mts- 
tress'a  marriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  malie  a  poesy  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  ring  which  shtiU  exactly  fit  it.      It  is  so  very  easy  to  en- 
large upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  q^ueBtion  but  my  ingenious 
readers  will  apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars ; , 
and  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little  time  witb 
poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boses,  and  the  like  female 
ornaments.     I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  ] 
those  admirable  English  authors  who  call  themselves  Pindai 
writers,  tbat  they  would  apply  tbcmeclves  to  this  kind  of  wit -j 
without  loss  of  time,  aa  being  provided  better  than  any  othu  '1 
poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions.  G. 
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Open»A  nihil  Bfnot 

8ia. 
Bdsj  about  iiDtfilp^. 

Therr  is  nothiog  more  certain  than  that  every  mau  noald  bft- 
B  wit  if  he  could,  and,  notwithstanding  pedants  of  pretended. 
depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  an< 
thor,  aa  flash  and  froth,  the;  all  of  them  shew  upon  ouobbIud  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  thoe« 
whom  they  seem  to  despise.  For  this  reason  we  often  find  tbein 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pang^ 
iha  prodactioa.     The  truth  of  it  is,  a  mau  iiad  bettor  be  a  gat*| 
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ley-sUve  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  b;  those  el&foc 
rate  trifles  wliicli  have  been  the  inventions  of  such  authors  (I 
were  often  masters  of  great  learning,  bnt  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these  false  witsai 
the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three  otheC.'S 
speeies  of  them  that  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of  the  I 
world.     The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  Lipograniraatiats,  < 
letter- droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  eKoeption,  with- 
out any  reason,  against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
AS  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem.      One  Tryphiodorus 
was  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  writing.     He  composed  ua 
Odyssey,  or  epic  poem,  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  cocBisting'  1 
of  four-and- twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished  tlio  letter  A.  I 
&om  his  first  hook,  which  was  called  Alpha  (as  litcus  c 
Iwxndo)  because  there  was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.     His  second  booK'  J 
was  inscribed  Beta,  for  the  same  reason.     In  short,  the  poet  e: 
olnded  the  whole  four-and- twenty    letters  in   their   turns,  and 
showed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  business 
without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen  this  pott  avoid-  | 
iug  the  reprobate  letter,  as  louch  as  another  would  a  false  q 
tity,  and  making  his  eseape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  1 
dialects,  when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable,  j 
For  the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  langnage  B 
jected,  like  a  diamond  with  a  fiaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished 
with  a  \»rong  letter.      I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  head,  that 
if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the 
Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would  have  heat  ^ 
oftener  quoted  by  our  lea-ied  pedants,  than  tha  OdyBsey  of^  B 
Homer.     What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have  been  of  obsolete 
words   and   phrases,  unusual   barbarisms   and   rusticities,  absurd 
spellings  aud  complicated  dialects  I     I  make  no  question  but  it 
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would  liave  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  tlie  moet  valunbic  treasi 
ries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find,  likemse,  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of' 
oonoeit,  which  the  moderns  distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  Rebus, 
that  doea  not  sick  a  letter,  but  a  nhole  word,  by  suhstitutiiifr  a 
picture  in  its  place.  When  Csosar  waa  one  of  the  masters  of  tljo 
Boman  mint,  be  pkeed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  public  money;  the  word  Cawar  signifying  an  elephant 
in  the  Punio  language.  This  waa  artificially  contrived  by 
Caesar,  becauBe  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  Lis 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was 
BO  called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
noae  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch '  (which  is  eicer  in  Latin)  in- 
stead of  Marcus  Tulliua  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to  be  inscribt'd 
on  a  public  monument.  This  was  done  probably  to  shew  that  he 
waa  neither  ashamed  of  hia  name  or  family,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  of  his  competitors  had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In 
the  same  manner  we  read  of  a  famoua  building  that  was  marked 
in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  * 
those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the  architects, 
who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to  inscribe 
their  own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the  same  reaaon  it  ia 
thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique-equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents  at  a  diatance  the  shape  of 
an  owl,'  to  intimate  the  country  of  the  statuary,  who,  in  all  proba- 
Dility,  waa  an  Athenian.     Thia  kind  of  wit  waa  very  much  in 

>  Addison  follows  Plntareli  in  hia  etymology  of  deer,  which  Pliny,  nitli 
lar  more  probability,  attribates,  like  the  nnmoB  of  the  Fabii,  Lentuli,  Ac, 
tc  tbs  ceputstion  their  funiiliea  hHil  acqnired  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
pUal«.  V.  Pliiij  Hist.  KnL  18,  S,  1 ;  and  MiddletoD,  Life  of  Cicaro.  v.  1, 
D  l.—G. 

>  V.  vol.  20,  p.  Ifil.     Note.— G. 
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vogue  among  onr  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two  »go,  whft 
did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  bb  the  anotpnts  akor»' 

mtioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.  Among 
numerable  inatances  tbat  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  Bliall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned 
by  our  learned  Camden  in  his  remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  repre- 
Beut  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  bis  door  the  sign  of 
yew-tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by 
the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  Rebus,  which  ha*;  been 
ly  hewn  out  in  freo-atoDC,  and  erected  over  two  of  '.Y.-'  portals  of 

nheim  bouse,  being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lioa  tearing  tc 
pieces  a  little  cook.     For  the  better  underataDdiB^  of  which  de- 

:,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a  cock  has  ibe  mis- 
fortune to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  tbat  signifies  a 
French-man,  as  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Such, 
a  device  in  bo  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an  he- 
roic poem;  and  lam  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect 
would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  bis  eseellent  plan  with  eo 
poor  a  conceit ;  but  I  hope  what  I  have  eaid  will  gain  quarter 
for  the  cock,  and  deliver  bim  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  eoba 
..uK  sensibly,  and  give  rational  answers.  If  this  coald  be  ex- 
cusable in  any  writer,  it  would  be  iu  Ovid,  where  he  introduoss 
the  echo  as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but 
a  Toiee.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and 
,s  composed  a  dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  madft 
e  of  an  echo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  lia- 
guist,  for  Bhe  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin,  Oi 
knd  Hebrew,  according  aB  she  found  the  syllables  which  she  w»> 
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to  repeat  in  anj  of  those  Icaroed  langnagce  '  Hudiliras,  in  ridi> 
Bule  of  thia  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the 
lo»s  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  eabo,  who  Is  of  groat  use  to  the  poet 
in  several  diatiehs,  as  she  doea  not  only  repeat  after  hiin,  but 
helps  cut  his  verse,  and  furoLshee  him  with  rhymes. 

Be  ra^ed,  and  kept  ns  hoaTj  a  coil  aa 
Stout  Hercvlfi  for  loea  of  Hi/lai ; 
Forcing  the  vnllieB  to  repeat 
The  ocienta  of  bie  sad  regrut; 
Ee  beat  bis  breuat,  aud  tors  hia  liair. 
For  ]os«  of  hia  dear  aruiiy  Bear, 
That  Edio  from  tbe  liollow  groimd 
Hia  doleful  wailings  did  resonnd 
Mora  wistfully,  by  many  times, 
Tban  in  Bmall  [loeta  aplay-foot  rhycie^ 
That  malcD  her  in  their  rueful  etoriea, 
To  onawer  to  int'rogatoriei. 
And  most  uQeOQsuinnabtj  depose 
Things  of  wbich  she  Dothiiig  knows: 
And  when  she  bos  soid  all  abe  can  any 
'Tib  wrested  to  the  lover'a fascy. 
Quolli  he,  O  whither,  wicted  Bruin, 

Art  thoil  fled  tuniy Echo,  Jiuin  t 

I  thought  tli'hadat  ecorn'd  to  budge  a  atep 

Forfear — (Qaolb  Echo)  Marrg  ffitep. 

Am  1  not  heie  to  take  thj  parti 

Then  what  has  fjuell'd  thjstnbborn  benrt! 

Have  these  bonea  rattled,  und  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bledl 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I— {Qiiotb  she)  Mam  budget. 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  bid  i'  th'  diah 

Thou  tiirnd'at  thy  baclcl  quiitbEcho,  PitK 

To  run  from  those  tli'hadst  overcome 

lliuB  cowardly  I  q^uoth  Echo,  Mwm. 

I  Jurenia,  Echo — Jucenis  consults  Echo  about  bia  sMdiea,  and  Echo  aii- 
■wera  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not  in  Hebrew.  The  yonng  man  aatca — 
Quid  oaptant  plerique,  qui  nmblunt  sacerdofjnm  T  To  which  Echo  repiifl« 
—  Otium.  Prretcrea  nihil  habet  naeeidoal  asks  th«  yout.j — K^pBoi.  Jiiv. — 
Decern  jam  nnnos  trivi  in  Oieerona.  Echo— "Oi-e.  V.  Erasm.  Colloq.  p.  82"i 
A  28,    Ed.  Load.  Il2l.— Q, 
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But  what  a-Tengeance  makes  thee  flj 

From  me  too,  as  thine  ene>ryf 

Or  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee, 

Tet  shame  and  honor  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail ; 

For  who  wou*d  grudge  to  spend  his  t>Iood  In 

His  honour's  cause  f    Quoth  she,  A  pudding,        G. 
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Hoc  est  quod  imnes  T  cor  qnis  non  prandeat,  ooo  est  T 

PxBS.  Sat  8.  T.  8& 

Is  it  for  this  yoa  gain  those  meagre  looks^ 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books  T 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  discovered  themselves  again  in  the  times  of  monkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little  learning, 
which  was  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who 
wanted  genius  for  higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in 
the  composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  required  much  time 
and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  ^neid  turned  into 
Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  Esprits  of  that  dark  age ; 
who  says  in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  ^neid  wanted  nothing  but 
the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind. 
I  have  likewise  seen  an  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight 
following  words  ^ 

Tot^  tibi,  sunt^  Virgo,  dotes,  quot^  sidera,  Cselo. 
*  Thou  hast  as  many  virtues,  O  virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in  heaven.' 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  seve:Til  words 


F 
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and  by  that  means  made  his  vereeB  almost  aa  numerons  aa  th» 
virtuea  and  the  8tara  which  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  men  who  had  so  mach  time  upon  their  hands,  did  not  only 
restore  all  tlje  antii^uatcd  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enriohcd  thej 
world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  tliLs  age  that  we/ 
owe  the  production  of  anagrams,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  trans- 
mutation of  ono  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  same 
set  of  letters  into  different  words ;  which  may  change  night  into 
day,  or  black  into  white,  if  chance,  who  is  the  goddess  that  pre- 
sides over  these  sorts  of  composition,  shall  bo  direct.  I  remem- 
ber a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  hla 
rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places 
that  did  not  properly  belong  to  thero,  '  The  Anagram  of  a 
Man,' 

When  the  anagram  mat!  st  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  con- 
siders it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  shew  the 
treasure  it  oontaiua  till  he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the 
search  of  it ;  for  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceals itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  in  all  tjie  variety 
of  stations,  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of 
a  gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion,  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  finest 
women  of  her  ago,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary 
Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by 
certaJT  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it 
into  Moll ;  and  after  having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with 
indefatigable  industry  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  presenting 
it  to  his  mistrcBB,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  ber  heart  to  see  her- 
self degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  ahe  told  him,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, that  he  had  mistaken  ber  surname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon, 
but  BohoD. 


l^usus  labor- 


The  lorer  wia  thunder-a track  with  hie  miBfortnue,  insomuch, 
that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  eeuses,  which,  indeed,  had 
been  very  muoh  impaired  bj  that  continual  application  he  had 
given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  inveoted  about  the  same  time  with 
'the  anagram,  though  it  is  ioipoBBible  to  decide  whether  the 
I  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  wore  the  greater  blonkhaad. 
The  simple  acrostia  ia  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses,  and  by 
that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a.  per- 
pendicular line.  But  besides  these  there  are  compound  aoros- 
tics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep.  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been  edged  by 
a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had  the  same  name  running 
down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and  acrostics, 
tvbieli  is  commonly  called  a  chronogram.  Tliis  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  open  on  many  modem  medals,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gostavus 
Adolphua  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  ekgo  trI- 
VMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the 
several  words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will 
find  them  amount  tu  MDCXVVVIL,  or  [627,  the  year  in 
which  the  medal  was  stamped.  For  as  some  of  ihe  letters  dis- 
tinguish theroaelvea  from  the  rest,  and  over-top  their  fellows, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as  letters 
aad  as  figures.  Your  laborioua  German  wits  will  turn  over  a 
whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searching  for  an  apt  classical  term,  but 
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iuHtead  of  tbat,  they  arc  lookiog  out  a  word  that  has  au  L 
BD  M,  or  I.  D  in  it.  When,  thorefore,  we  meet  with  any  of 
these  in  script  ion  a,  we  are  not  so  much  to  look  iu  them  for  thn 
thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

Tlie  Bouts-Riniez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French  nation 
for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  ia 
wit  and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one 
another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand  and  givon_to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  tlie  aarae  order  that  they  were 
placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accom- 
modate his  verses  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  iu- 
stance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (whiob 
generally  follows  the  declension  of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring 
to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  tho 
trouble  to  see  eiaraples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure 
Gallant,  where  the  author  every  mouth  gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  iu  order  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Meroure  for  the  succeeding  month.     That  for  the 

P  month  of  November  last,  which  now   lies  before  me,  ia  as  fol- 

I  lows : 


Lawrters 

Gverriers 

Musette 

Lisette 

Cesars 

Etendars 

Ilou/etU 

Ablate 
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On«  would  be  amazed  to  see  bo  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talking 
seriously  on  thia  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  passage. 


wrr 

.TO  BPBCTiTOK.  [Soto. 

'  MonBienr  de  la  Oliaiiubre  has  told  me,  that  he  never  knew 
wliat  he  was  going  to  write  whoo  be  tooi  his  pen  into  his  hand; 
but  that  ooe  sentence  always  produced  antther.  B'or  m}'  own 
part,  I  never  knew  what  I  should  vrite  next  when  I  was  making 
veracB.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and 
waa  afterwards,  perhaps,  three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  up. 
1  one  day  nhuwcd  Monsieur  Qombaud  a.  (lumposition  of  this 
nature,  in  which  au'ong  others  I  hud  made  use  of  Che  four  follow- 
ing rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Mame,  Arne,  desiring  him  to 
give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told  me  immediately  that  mj 
versBB  were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  his  reason, 
he  said,  because  the  rhymea  are  too  common  ;  and  for  that  reaaoD 
easy  to  be  put  into  verse.  Marry,  says  I,  if  it  be  so,  I  am  very 
well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But  by  Monaieur 
Gombaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  oriticism, 
!  verses  were  good.'  Vid  Menagiana.'  Thus  far  the  learned 
Menage,  whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  Bouts  Rimez  made  them  in  some 
manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But  when  a  grave  author,  lika 
hiui  above-mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
mora  ridiculous  ?  or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the 
author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  ha 
had  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  fa^lse  wit  has  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem  cntitulcd.  La  Defatts 
des  BautS'Rimez,  '  The  rout  of  the  Bouts-Rimez.' 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double  rhymes, 
which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and  generally  applauded  bj 
ignorant  readers.     If  the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  such  coniposi 

1  Tom.  1,  p.  ni,  Ao.  Ed.  Amal.  1713.— a 
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tions  is  good,  the  rhyme  adda  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it.     I  am  afraid  thftt' 
great  numbers  of  those  who  admire  the  incomparable  Eudibi 
do  it  more  on  aacount  of  these  doggerel  rhymes,  than  of  the  parts 
that  really  deserve  admiration.     I  am  sure  I  have  heard  tlie 


1 
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e  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in  the  whol 
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These  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  so  rceommonded 
by  the  prai^tice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  consists  in  a  jingle  of 
words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  punning 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has  a 
natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they  may  he  subdued  by  reason, 
reflection,  and  good  aenae,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the 
greatest  genius,  that  ia  not  broken  and  euUivatcd  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Imitation  is  oatural  to  us,  and  when  i(  does  not  raise  (ha 
7nt.    V— S* 
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mind  to  poetry,  painting,  mosio,  or  otLer  more  noble  arta,  i 
often  breaks  out  in  puna  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  hook  of  rhetoric,  der  1 
BcribeB  two  or  three  Itinda  of  puna,  wLioh  he  calla  paragrams, 
among  the  boautien  of  good  writing,  and  produces  instaiicea  ot 
tiicm  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tougue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  aeveral  of  his  works  with  puna,  i 
book  where  he  laja  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abuadanoe 
of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  examinatiou  prove 
arrant  puns.     But  the  age  tn  which  the  pun  chiefl;  flourished, 

B  the  reign  of  king  Jamea.the  first.     That  learned  monarob. 

s  himaclf  a  tolerable  punster,  and  mado  very  few  bishops  »f  J 
privy-counaellors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signalized    I 
themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.     It  was  therefore  in  this  1 
age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.    It  had  before  t 
been  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or 
pronounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  conncil  table.    The 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  frequent  uae 
of  punfl.     The  sermons  of  BisJiop  Andrewa,  and  the  tragedies  of 
ghakeepear,  are  full  of  them.    The  sinner  was  punned  into  repent-  1 

[CO  by  the  former,  as  in  tho  latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than 

see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  donen  lines  together. 
I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem  to  have 
givea  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of  fuUe  wit,  that  all  tha 
writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of  punning  with  very  great  re-    I 
spect,  and  divided  the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recommended  as 
ornaments  iu  discourse,     I  remember  a  country  sohool-master  of 
my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with 
a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  Paragram.-  j 
maliat  among  the  moderns.     Upon  inquiry,  I'  found  my  learned  J 


I 
I 
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friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famonB  pansier; 
and  desiring  Liui  to  give  me  some  aooount  of  Mr.  Swan's  conver 
satioQ,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Paranomasia,' 
that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Pioce,  hut  that  in  his  bunibla 
opinion  he  shiued  most  in  the  Anlanaclasia. 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famona  university  of  this  land 
was  formerly  very  much  infested  with  puns  ;  hut  whether  or  no 
this  might  not  arise  from  the  feus  and  marshes  in  which  it  was 
sitaated,  and  which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
shonld  be  bo  entirely  banished  out  of  the  learned  world,  as  it  ia 
at  present,  especially  since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  ancient  polite  authors.     To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  first  rueo  of  authors  who  were  the  great  heroes 
in  writing,  were  destitute  of  utl  rules  and  arts  of  criticism  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  though  they  escel   later  writers   in   greatness  of 
genius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correctness.     The 
modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  Imper- 
fections.    When  the  world  was  foraiahed  with  these  authors  of   ' 
the  first  emhoenoe,  there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers,  who    ' 
gained  themselves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they  made 
on  the  works  of  those  who  preceded  them.     It  was  one  of  the    ' 
employments  of  these  secondary  authors,  to  distinguish  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  thcra  as  more  or 
less  perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth.     It  is  no 
wonderj  therefore,  that  even  such  authors  as  Isocratcs,  Plato,  and    ! 
Cioero,  should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  ore  not  to  be  met  ] 

'  Paranamatia — using  words  that  resemble  aueh.  other  in  Roaad.  Plott'  i 
— a  play  upon  woida  by  repenting  them  in  vnrious  Wuys,  of  which  %in/i(oflt  J 
AnadiplotU  are  varietie&     AtUaaaelaiit — use  of  the  uiQie  word  in  different  J 
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vIUi  in  anthora  of  a  mach  inferior  character,  who  have  written 
Binoe  those  several  blemishes  were  discovered,  I  do  not  find  thai 
there  wae  a  proper  separation  made  between  puna  and  true  wit 
by  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintilian  and  Longions. 
But  when  this  distinction  was  once  settled,  it  was  very  natural 
for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  Ab  for  the  revival  of  this 
false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters ;  bat 
as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and  dis- 
appeared. At  the  same  time  there  is  ao  question,  but  as  it  has 
eaitk  in  one  age,  and  rose  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself 
in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall 
prevail  upon  wit  and  sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's  productions,  whiah 
bad  their  sets  of  admirers,  tliat  our  posterity  will  in  a  few  years 
degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsters  :  at  least,  a  man  may  be  very 
excusable  for  any  apprebeuaions  of  this  kind,  that  has  seen  acroa- 
tiua  handed  about  the  town  with  great  sceresy  and  applai 
which  I  must  also  add  a  little  epigram  called  the  Wituh'a  Prayer, 
that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward, 
excepting  only  that  it  onrsed  one  way  and  blessed  the  other. 
When  one  sees  there  are  actually  saoli  pain^takers  among 
British  nits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in  ?  If  wo  must  lash 
one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire 
for  I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  must  suffer 
from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw 
of  a  lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do  not  speak  this  out  of 
spirit  of  party.  There  is  a  most  crying  duluesa  on  both  sides.  I 
Jiave  seen  Tory  aorostics,  and  Whig  anagrams,  and  do  not  quar- 
rel with  either  of  them,  because  they  are  Whigs  or  Tories,  but 
because  they  are  anagrams  and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.     Having  pursued  the  hi.^tory  of  ft 
pan,  from  its  origiual  to  its  downfall,  I  sh.tll  here  deGne  it  to  bn  ft 
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ooneeit  ariBing  from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound  \ 
but  differ  in  the  senBe.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  try  a  piece  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  differeut  langunge  :  if  it  boars  the  test, 
yon  may  pronounce  it  true ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  eiperiment, 
you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  lu  short,  odo  may  say  of  a 
punas  the  countryman  described  his  nightingale,  that  is.  voxel  pra- 
ferea  nihil ;  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound.  On  the  contrary, 
one  may  represent  true  wit  by  the  description  which  Ariatenetus 
makes  of  a  fine  woman ;  when  she  is  dressed,  she  is  beautiful ; 
when  she  lb  undressed,  she  is  beautiful :  or,  as  MerceruB  has 
translated  it  more  emphatically,  Induiior,  forniosa  est :  ExuU, 
tur,  ipsa  forma  est.'  0 
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!9  tbe  unimid  at  mittng  welt 


Mn.  Locke  has  an  admirable  roflectioa  upon  the  difference  o 
wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words 
are  aa  follow ;  '  And  bence,  perhaps,  may  he  given  some  reason 
of  that  aommon  observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  uleareat  judgment, 
or  deepest  reason.  For  wit  lying  most  iu  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  ijuickness  and  variety,  whereiu 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  and  cougruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreoable  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgmeut 


I  Dreued  she  ia  beautiful: 


'uidrcaaed  sha  ia  beauty's  Be1C—C- 
0 


on  the  oonlraiy,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  c 
fully  Olio  from  anotlier,  ideas  nherein  can  be  found  the  least  dif 
fercDoo,  thereby  to  avoid  being  luis-led  by  similitude,  and  by  affia 
ity,  to  take  ooe  thiug  fur  another.     This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  I 
quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusioQ ;  wherein,  for  the  moai  I 
part,  liea  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikei  1 
BO  lively  on  the  fimoy,  and  is  therefore  bo  acceptable  to  all  I 
iople.' 
This  is,  I  thinlc,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  acoount  that 
I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always 
consists  in  such  a  resemblaoce  and  cougruity  of  ideas 
thor  mentions.     I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation 
that  every  rCBemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit,  ua 
less  it  he  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader 
these  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more   particularly 
the  last  of  them.     In  order,  therefore,  that  the  rescmhlan 
I  ideas  he  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  li 
Lr  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for  where  the  likeness 
ibvious,  it  gives  no  surprise.     To  compare  one  man's  siugin|{ 
to  that  of  another,  or  to  represent  tbewhiteucss  of  any  object  by 
that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  its  variety  of  its  colours  by  thi 
the  rainhow,  oaunot  be  called  wit,  unless,  besides  this  obvious  re- 
semblance, there  be  BOme  further  oongruity  discovered  in  the  two 
ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  some  surprise.     ThuB, 

en  a  poet  tells  ua,  the  bosom  of  his  mbtrcss  is  aa  white 
enow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  oouiparison  ;  but  when  he  adds,  w 
a  sigh,  that  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit  Every 
reader's  memory  may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of 
the  same  nature.  For  this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets, 
who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  ntind  with  great  conceptions,  thaa 
fc:  divert  it  with  such  as  are  new  and  surpriaing,  have  seldom  any 
T.  loeke'i  Eway,  Bnok  B,  oh.  11— Q. 
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tiling  in  them  that  can  be  called  wit.  Mr.  Locke' 
wit,  with  this  short  explanation, comprehends  luoiitaf  th 
wit;  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  uiiiigmaE, 
bles,  fabka,  dreams,  visioDS,  drniuatie  writiuga,  burlesque,  and 
all  the  methoda  of  allusion :  as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of 
wit  (how  remote  soever  tliey  may  appear  at  first  sight  from  the 
foregoiug  deacriptioa)  wliicli  npon  esarainatiou  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  it. 

Aa  true  wit  generally  consiata  in  this  reaemblauce  and  ooq^ 
gruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  cunsiata  in  the  resemblance  and 
congruity  sometimes  of  single  letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, tipograraa,  and  acrostics :  eometimea  of  syllablee,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes  :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and 
quibbles  ;  and  sometimes  of  whole  aentencos  or  poems,  cast  into 
the  figures  of  eggs,  ases,  or  altars  :  nay,  some  carry  tlie  notion  of 
wit  so  far,  aa  to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry;  and  to  look 
upon  a  man  as  un  ingeuioua  person,  that  can  resemble  the  tone, 
tpoBture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  reaemblanee  of  ideas,  and  false  wiv 
n  the  resemblaoce  of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  instances 
'iiero  is  another  kind  of  wit,  which  consists  partly  in  the  rcsem- 
olanee  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words;  which, 
for  distinction  sake,  I  shall  call  mist  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is 
that  which  abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that  ever 
wrote,  Mr.  WaUer  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden 
ia  very  aparing  in  it.  Miltou  had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spen- 
cer ia  in  the  aame  elaas  with  Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their 
epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it,  Monaieur  Boileau,  who  formed  himself 
Qpon  the  ancient  poets,  has  every  where  rejected  it  with  acorn. 
If  we  lc>ok  after  mist  wit  among  the  G-reek  writera,  we  shall  find 
it  no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are,  indeed,  somi. 
atrokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to  MuseeuB,  which  by  thai 
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Bs  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern  ootnpo- 
Bitton.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mist 
■wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catuilua ;  very  little  in  He 
great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid ;  and  ecarce  any  thing  else  id  MartiaL 
Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mist  wit,  I  shall  ehuae 
one  instanee  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this 
olasB.  The  passion  of  lovo  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  lo  re- 
semble fire;  for  which  reason  the  worda  fire  and  flame  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets,  therefore,  have  taken  an 
advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an 
infinite  number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  observing  the  cold  regard 
of  hia  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of  prodao- 
ing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burDing-glaeses  made  of  ice; 
and  finding  himself  able  to  livo  in  the  greatest  extremities  of 
love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  mis 
tress  has  read  hia  letter  written  in  juieo  of  lemon  by  holding  it  to 
the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by  love's 
flames.  When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 
distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec.  When  she  is  absent,  he 
is  beyond  eighty;  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than 
when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitioua  love  is  a  fire  that  naturally 
mounts  npwards  ;  hia  happy  love  ia  the  beama  of  heaven,  and  hia 
unhappy  love  flames  of  helL  When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  it 
is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke ;  when  it  ia  opposed  by  counsel 
and  advice,  it  ia  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blowing 
upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in  which  he  had  out  hi 
be  observes  that  his  written  flames  had  burnt  ap  and  withered  the 
tree.  When  he  resolves  to  give  over  bis  passion,  he  tells  us  that 
one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  heart 
.^tna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  ahop,  incloses  Cupid's  forge 
His  endeavouring  to  drown  hia  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon 
the  fire.    He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress,  tha+  the  fire  of  love 
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like  that  of  the  sun  (which  produoes  so  maay  liviag  creature>] 
should  not  only  warm  but  beget,  Loye  in  another  place  coi^: 
pleaiflire  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen 
every  breast,  and  Bometimea  ecorohed  in  every  eye.  Soraetimea 
he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  on  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these  instanees,  that 
the  poet  mixes  the  qaalitiea  of  fire  with  those  of  love ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence  speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion,  and  as  real  fire, 
surprises  the  reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  or  contra- 
dictions that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mizt^ 
wit,  therefore,  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  mora  j 
or  less  perfect  as  the  rescmblauce  lies  in  the  ideas,  or  in  the' 
words :  its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood,  and  partly  in  | 
truth :  reason  pats  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extrava- 
gance for  the  other.  The  only  province,  therefore,  for  this  kind 
of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  head  of  mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admirablt 
poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as  muah 
true  wit  aa  any  author  that  ever  writ;  and,  indeed,  all  other  t** 
lents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  ho  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  that  I 
should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Drjdcn's  definition  of  wit ;  which,  with 
all  the  deforenoe  that  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man, 
is  not  so  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  aa  of  good  writing  in  gene- 
ral Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  ia  "  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  subject."  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am 
*  apt  to  think  that  Kuelid  was  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  pen  to 
paper  :  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words 
and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject,  than  what  that  author  has 
made  uae  of  in  his  Elements.     I  shall  only  appeal  Ut  m-^  xe«&«t 
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il  thia  dcGuition  agrees  with  any  Dotion  he  has  of  wit.  It'  it  be 
true  one,  I  am  eure  Mr.  Drjden  waa  Dot  onlj  a  better  poet,  bi 
a  greater  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowlej  ;  uud  Virgil  a  much  more  taoetioi 
TuaQ  tban  either  Ovid  or  Martial 

Bouhoura,  whom  I  look  upou  to  be  the  most  penetrating 
hll  the  Frencl)  critics,  b^s  taken  pains  to  shew,  that  it  is  imponsi- 
bio  for  aiij  thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  :  that  the  basis  of  all  wit  is 
truth ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good  sense 
is  not  the  ground-work.  Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  hia  writings,  both  in  proH 
and  verso.  This  is  tbat  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautlfid 
simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  compoaitious  of  the 
aaaionts ;  and  which  nobody  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
strength  of  geuina  to  make  a  tiioughl  shine  in  its  own  natural 
beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that 
majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments^ 
and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind  soever  escape  them 
I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Ootha  in  poetry,  who,  like  those  ii; 
architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply  its 
place  with  all  the  extravagu,ncies  of  an  irregular  fanoy.  Mr. 
Sryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a 
letter  from  Dido  to  .^neas,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Ovid  (saya 
he,  speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Bido  and  .^ueas)  takes  it  up 
after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  ot 
Virgil's  new-created  Dido;  dictates  a  lutter  for  her  just  before 
her  death  to  the  ungrateful  fugitive;  and,  very  uulnckily  for  him- 
eelf,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  mau  so  much  superior  is 
force  to  bim  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  I  may  be  judge  of 
this,  because  I  have  translated  both.     The  famous  author  of  th« 
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irt  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own ;  he  borrows  nil  from  a  greater^ 
master  in  hie  own  profcssioa,  and,  which  is  worse,  improves  uotli- 1 
ing  which  he  finds  :  nature  fails  him,  and  boing  forced  to  his  old  \ 
shift,  he  has  reoourse  to  witticism.  This  passes,  iudecd,  witL  I 
his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  iu  their  1 
esteem."  I 

Were  not  I  supported  b;  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  j 
Mr.  Bryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  observe,  that  the  taate  of  i 
most  of  OUT  English  poets,  as  well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothiot  I 
He  qaoteB  Monsieur  Segruis  for  a  threefold  distinction  of  the  I 
readers  of  poetry ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  comprehends  the  ral»-  I 
ble  of  readers,  whom  he  does  not  treut  as  sach  with  regard  ta  \ 
their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers,  and  tho  coarseness  of  theii  ' 
taste.     His  words  are  as  follow  :  "  Segraia  has  distinguished  the 
readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  judgment,  into 
three  classes.     (He  might  have  said  the  same  of  writers,  too,  if 
he  Lad  pleased.)     In  the  lowest  form  he  places  those  whom  he 
caWs  X.es  Feiits  Esjirits;  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery 
Kudience  in  a  play-house,  who  like  nothing  but  the  busk  and  rind 
of  wit,  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  Si 
and  elegant  expression  :  these  are  mob  readers.     If  Virgil  and  J 
Martial  stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  already  who  would  J 
carry  it.     But  though  they  make  the  greatest  appearance  ii 
field,  and  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on't  is,  they  arc  but  a  soi 
French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but 
not  naturalized ;  who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds  per  annum 
Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.'      Their  a 
tliora  are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them  on  a  mounte<  -< 
bank's  stage,  or  to  be  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden' 
yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  admirers.     Bat  it  often  j 

I  To  poll  ifl  liere  used  as  signifjiug  to  vote  ;  but,  in  propriety  of  epceah  , 
the  poll  only  awertaini  the  majority  of  votes. — C.  ' 
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bappena,  to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  readers  improT* 

their  stock   of  scuse    (as    they  may   by  reading   better 

and  by  conTersation  with  men  of  judgment),  they  soon  forsake 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subjeot  without  observing,  that 
Mr.  Looke,  in  the  passage  ahove-mentioned,  has  discovered  the 
Dost  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  ia  another  of  a  quite  con- 
trary nature  to  it,  which  doea  likewise  branch  itaelf  out  into 
Heverat  kinda.  For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  opposition 
of  ideaa  does  very  often  produce  mt;  as  I  could  shew  in  several 
little  points,  turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge 
upon  in  aome  future  speculation.  .        0. 
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It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from  a  sul^  J 
jeot  in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The  thougiita  will  ba  J 
rising  of  themselves  from  'imn  to  time,  thoogh  we  give  them  m  j 
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encoaragement  :  as  the  toasingG  lad  flnctantions  of  the  eea.  ecafrm 
tinue  several  hoars  after  the  winds  are  laid.  I 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  lattt  night's  dream,  or  visioii, 
which  formed  into  one  continued  allegory  the  several  acheiues  of 
wit,  whether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
my  late  paporB. 

Methoughts  I  was  transported  into  a  oountry  that  was 
filled  with  prodigies  and  eDchitntments,  governed  by  the  Soddesa 
of  Falsehood,  and  eutitled  the  Region  of  False  Wit.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared 
natural.  Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf  gold,  some  of 
them  produced  hone-laee,  and  some  of  them  precious  stones. 
The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  witli 
stags,  wild  boars,  and  mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters;  at 
the  same  time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon 
the  banks,  or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had 
many  of  them  golden  heaks  and  haman  voioes.  The  flowers  per 
fumed  the  air  with  smells  of  incense,  and  ambergris,  and  pul- 
villos  ;'  and  were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew 
up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  winds  were  filled  with  sighs 
and  messages  of  distant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in 
this  enchanted  wilderness,  I  oould  not  forbear  breaking  out  into 
soliloquies  upon  the  several  wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  there  were  artificial  eehoos  in 
every  walk,  that  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which  I  spoke, 
agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me,  in  every  thing  I  said.  In 
the  midst  of  my  conversation  with  these  invisible  oompanions,  I 
discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove  a  raonstroua  fabric, 
built  after  the  Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable  de- 
vices in  that  barbarous  kind  of  sanlpture.  I  immediately  went 
up  to  It,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  consecrated 
'  PolvillEoB — HweatBcanted  powdert, —  L 
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to  the  God  of  Dulneas.  Upon  1117  eDtrance  I  saw  the  deitj  of  tbfl. 
filace  dreesed  io  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  lu  the  other.  Upon  hie  right  hand  was  IiiduBtry, 
a  lamp  burning  before  her ;  aud  on  hia  left,  Caprice,  with  a  mon- 
key sitting  on  her  eiioulder.  Before  his  feet  there  etoaij  an  altar 
of  a  yery  odd  make,  which,  a^  I  afterwards  found,  w»a  shaped 
iu  (bat  manner  to  comply  with  the  inscription  chat  surrounded  it. 
Upon  the  altar  there  lay  several  offerings  of  asea,  wings,  anil 
eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with  verses.  The  temple  wu 
filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  different  diver- 
sions, as'tbeir  fancies  directed  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a 
regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually  in  motion,  turning 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about,  doabling  their  ranka, 
■shifting  their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into  all  tfas 
figures  and  counter-marches  of  the  most  changeable  and  per 
plexed  esercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  Aorostios,  made  up  of  very 
disproportionate  persons.  It  was  disposed  into  three  columns, 
the  officers  planting  tbemselvcs  in  a  lino  on  the  left  band  of  each 
oolunm.  The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  six  foot  high,  and 
mode  three  rows  of  very  proper  men;  but  the  common  soldiers, 
who  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such  dwnrfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  tbeiu 
without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrostics  two 
three  files  of  Chronograms,  whioh  differed  only  from  the  formor, 
as  their  officers  were  eijuipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an 
hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  theii 
posts  promiscuously  among  the  private  men  whom  they 
manded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the 
deity,  roetbougbts  I  saw  the  phantom  of  Trypbiodorns  the  Lipo-  J 
gtammatist,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  persons,  whvJ 
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puraaed  bim  by  ivsaa  throogk  all  the  intrioaoies  aud  lab;rliitlia 
of  a  countrj  dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western  end  of  tbo 
temple,  I  inquired  iato  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there 
was  in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  of  Rebuses.  These  were 
eeveml  things  of  the  most  different  natures  tied  up  in  bundlsB, 
iiud  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  fagots.  You  niigltt 
behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up  to- 
gether. One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me  very  much  surprised, 
told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those 
bundles,  and  that  bo  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleased  :  I 
thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  ^eat 
haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  I  oh- 
served  in  one  corner  of  it  a  cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing 
very  heartily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a  game  of  erambo.  I 
heard  several  double  rhymes  as  I  passed  them,  wLieh  raised  a 
great  deal  of  mirth.  ^h 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  people,  engage^^^H 
in  a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one  pei- 
Kon  for  another.  To  give  occasion  for  these  ludierous  mistakes, 
they  were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  bead 
to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhaps  there  was 
not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old 
man  was  eomotimes  taken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a 
Bhuik-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very  often  produced  great 
peals  of  laughter.  These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  of  Puna.  Bat 
being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which  had 
almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the 
fields  that  lay  aboat  it  with  all  the  speed  I  oould  make.  I  was 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  tho  Buund  of  trumpets  and  alarma, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  enciuy;  and,  as  I 
atterwards  fouod,  was  in  reality  what  I  appreb'inded  it.     There 
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ftppeftred  at  ft  great  distance  a  very  Bbiniiig  light,  and  iu 
midat  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect ;  her  naiae 
Truth.  Ou  her  right  haud  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore 
several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows  ia 
his  hand ;  his  name  was  Wit,  The  approach  of  these  two 
enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit  with  an  unspeak- 
able consternation,  insomuch  that  the  goddess  of  those  regions 
appeared  in  person  upon  the  frontiers,  with  the  several  inferior 
deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before 
Been  in  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  pre- 
pared to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the 
enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who 
bordered  upon  the  regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into 
a  body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and 
attend  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  en- 
chanted region,  which  I  have  before  described,  were  inhabited 
by  the  species  of  mixed  wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance 
when  they  were  mustered  together  in  an  army.  There  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and  women  ' 
were  burning-glasses;  men  thai  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe 
several  monsters  of  the  like  nature,  that  composed  this  gresi 
army,  which  immediately  fell  asunder  and  divided  itself  into 
two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  behind  the  bannerfe 
of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  tioddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  ad- 
vanced some  paces  before  the  front  of  the  army ;  but  as  the  dai< 
sling  light,  which  flowed  from  Truth,  began  to  shine  upon  her, 
she  faded  insensibly ;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space  she  looked 
rather  like  an  huge  phantom,  than  a  real  substance.  At  length 
SB  the  Goddess  of  Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her.  she  fell 
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away  entirely,  and  vaniabed  amidst  the  brightness  of  her  pr»- 
unce,'30  that  there  did  not  remain  tlic  kost  triune  or  impressioB 
of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  aun  the  eoBstellationa  grow  thin,  anft 
the  Btara  go  out  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  heniisphi 
extinguished ;  such  was  the  vanishing  of  the  goddess,  and  not 
only  of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended 
her,  which  s^mpattiized  with  their  leader,  and  shrunk  into 
nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  goddess  disappeared.  At  the  sami 
time  the  whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook  themselves  to  thd 
streams,  and  the  wild  beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains 
covered  their  ranrmurs,  the  birds  their  voiees,  the  trees  their 
leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  it« 
true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though  I  still  continued  asleep, 
I  fancied  myself  as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  t 
saw  this  region  of  prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  field*, 
and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wonders,  which  had  very 
much  disturbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  survey  of  the  per- 
sons of  Wit  and  Truth  ;  for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon 
the  first,  without  seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time.  5 
behind  thorn  a  strong  and  compact  body  of  figures.  T!ie  genius 
of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  laurel 
on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with  cypress,  and  covered 
with  robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in  her  look,  and  a 
dagger  under  her  garment.  Hiietoric  was  known  by  her  thun- 
derbolt ;  and  comedy  by  her  mask.  After  several  other  figures, 
Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  posted  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  tlie 
enemy,  whom  he  was  auspeoted  to  favour  in  his  heart.  I  was  very 
much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  God  at 
Wit;  there  was  something  so  ami&M«  b.ti4  ■jet  so  y*^'^"*?,'^^''"* 

Tci.  v.~-9  ^t 
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looks,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror.  As  I  was  ga- 
zing on  him,  to  my  unspieakable  joy,  lie  took  a  quiver  of  arrows 
from  bis  shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it ;  but  as  1 
was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it 
against  a  ohair,  and  by  that  means  awaked  0. 
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Wo  two  are  a  mnltitad<» 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects 
would  be  started  in  discourse ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that 
conversation  is  never  so  much  streightened  and  confined  as  in  nu- 
merous assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon  any 
subject  of  discourse,  their  debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms 
and  general  positions  ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  contracted 
assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  pro- 
portion as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it 
descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  communica- 
tive ;  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse, 
is  that  which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and 
intimate  friends.  On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  to 
every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  discovers  his 
most  retired  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the  ex« 
amination  of  his  friend. 

TuUy  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  friendship  improves 
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happioesa  and  abates  mifiery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  jo;  and  di-' 
vidiiig  of  our  grief;  a  Ibougbt  in  wbiab  he  hath  been  followed  b; 
all  the  essajers  upon  friendship,  that  bave  written  since  bis  time. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  h^a  finely  described  other  advantages,  or,  as 
be  calls  tbeni,  fruits  of  friendship  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  sub 
jeet  of  moi  rutty  which  bas  been  better  bandied  and  more  exhaust 
ed  than  this.  Among  the  several  fine  things  vthicb  have  been 
spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of  a  very  ancient 
aathur,  whose  book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  bs 
one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher :  I  mean  the  little  apocryphal  treatise  enti- 
tled, '  Ihe  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Siraeh.'  How  finely  has  be 
described  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  obliging  and  affable 
behaviour  ?  and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  '  That  we  should  have  many 
well-wishers,  but  few  friends.'  'Sweet  language  wHl  multiply| 
friends ;  and  a  ^ir  speaking  tongue  will  inorease  kind  greetings,  i 
Be  in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless,  have  but  one  counsellor  of 
a  thousand.' '  With  what  prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the 
choice  of  our  friends  ?  and  with  what  strokes  of  nature  ( I  oonld 
almost  say  of  hnmour)  has  be  described  the  behaviour  of  a  trea- 
cherous and  self  interested  friend  1  '  If  thou  wouldest  get  a 
friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  bim:  for  soma 
man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
day  of  thy  trouble,  And  there  is  a  friend  who  being  turned  to  en- 
mity and  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'  Again,  '  Some  friend 
is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of 
thy  affliction  ;  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and 
will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  be  will 
be  against  thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.' '  What  oau  bn 
'  Eouloa.  vi  B,  6.     '  Ibid,  vi.  T,  1  B«q. 
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more  stroog  and  pointed  tlian  tha  foUo'^g  verse  ?  '  Separate 
■J  thyself  from  thine  eiiemieB,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends, 
the  next  words  he  partiuu  In  rises  one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship 
which  ia  described  at  length  by  the  two  fmnous  authors  above- 
mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  euloginm  of  friendship,  which 
is  very  just  as  well  as  very  sublime  '  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong^ 
defence ;  and  he  that  hath  found  such  as  one,  hath  found  a  treo- 
Nothiug  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excel- 
lency is  nnvaluahle,  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life ;  ^ 
and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso  feareth  the 
Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  hia 
neighbour,  (that  is,  his  friend)  be  abo."  I  do  not  reraeixiber  to 
have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that  of 
a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  espresa  the  ef&cacy  of 
friendship  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally  cleave 
to  our  existence  in  this  world  :  and  am  wonderfully  plonj od  with 
the  turn  in  the  last  sentence;  That  a  virtuous  man  shall  as  a 
blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himself.  There 
ia  another  saying  in  the  same  author,  which  would  have  been  very 
much  admired  in  an  heathen  writer  ;  '  l^orsake  not  an  old  friend, 
for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new  friend  is  as  new 
wine ;  when  it  is  old  thou  ahalt  drink  it  with  pleasure.' '  With 
what  strength  of  allusion,  and  force  of  thought,  has  he  described 
the  breaches  and  violations  of  friendship  ?  '  Whoso  casteth  a 
atone  at  the  birds,  frajeth  them  away;  and  he  that  upbraideth 
his  friend,  breaketh  friendship.  Though  thou  draweat  a 
at  a  friend,  yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  fa- 
Tour.  If  thoQ  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not, 
for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride, 
or  disolosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these 
things  every  friend  will  depart'  '  We  may  observe  in  this  and 
la  «  Ibid.  is.  10.  '  Ibi  t  ix.  Vl,  21,  21 
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several  other  precepts  in  this  author,  those  little  familiar  inatan- 
368  and  illustrations  which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  moral 
writings  of  Horace  aud  Epictetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  in- 
fitBDces  of  this  nature  in  the  following  pasBages,  which  are  like- 
wise written  upon  the  same  subject ;  '  "Whoso  discovereth  secrets 
loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  hia  mind.  Love 
thy  friend  and  be  faithful  unto  him ;  but  if  thou  bewrayeat  his 
secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him  :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed 
bis  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend  ;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  hird  go  Out  of  hia  hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go, 
and  shall  not  get  him  again.  Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is 
too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roc  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  Aa  for  » 
wound,  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  be  re- 
conciliation ;  but  he  that  hewrayeth  secrets,  is  without  hope.' ' 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  tliis  wise 
man  has  very  justly  singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the 
principal  :  to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  dis- 
cretion, equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  mo- 
rum  comitas,  a  pleasantness  of  temper.  If  I  were  to  give  iny 
opinion  upon  such  an  exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these 
other  qualifications  a  certain  aaqnability  or  evenness  of  behaviour, 
A  man  often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps  he 
does  not  find  out  'till  after  a  year's  conversation  ;  when  on  a 
sudden  some  latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  discovered  or  suspected  at  his  first  entering  into  an  inti- 
macy with  him.  There  are  several  persona  who  in  some  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpreasihly  agreeable,  and  in  other?  aa 
odious  and  detestable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very  jretty  pi> 
ture  of  one  of  this  species  in  the  following  epigram  ; 


Diffioilis,  toeilia,  jucuniius,  ncerbua  et 
Keo  t«Gum  poBSom  vivere,  urc  sine  t 
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In  all  thy  liumoui*0,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  80  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee^ 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  va.'y  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  friendship  with 
one,  who  by  these  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour  is  some- 
times amiable  and  sometimes  odious :  and  as  most  men  are  a 
gome  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  i 
should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves 
well  when  we  are  so,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  character.  0 
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Hie  segetes,  Ulio  venluiit  felidos  hysb  : 
Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  ii^ossa  virescont 
Gramina.    Nonne  vides,  erooeos  nt  Tmolus  od<»«s, 
India  mittit  ebar,molles  soa  thara  Sabasir 
At  Ghalybes  nudi  fermm,  virosaqae  Pontus 
Oastorea,  Eliadam  palmas  Epiriu  equaramf 
Gontiiino  has  leges  SBternaqne  foddera  oertis 

Impoenit  natora  locis 

ViBo.  Geor.  1.  v.  61 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruit; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground ; 
Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  saffron  crowned; 
In^  black  ebon  and  white  iv*ry  bears. 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  odVous  tears: 
Thus  Pontus  sonds  her  beaver  stones  from  tu; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war; 
Epirus  for  the  Elean  chariot  breeds 
•  (In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  th^  original  contract;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  nature,  and  by  nature^s  cause. 

DSTDBT. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love  to  fre- 
quent as  the  Royal  Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction. 
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&ud,  in  Bime  measure,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Eaglish- 
man,  to  lee  bo  rich  bu  uascmbly  of  country-men  and  foreigner!) 
cooaulting  together  upon  tlie  private  business  of  mankind,  and 
nialciog  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  tlie  wliole  earth 
I  muab  confess  I  look  upon  higli-cliatige  to  be  a  great  council,  in 
whioli  all  considerable  nations  have  their  representatives.  Fiic 
tors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politi 
world ;  tbey  negotiate  alfairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
good  correspondence  between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased  to 
hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan,  and  an 
alderman  of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  en- 
tering into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Musoovy.  I  am  infi- 
nitely delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  miniat^rs  of  com. 
inerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  walks  and 
different  languages  :  sometimes  I  am  justled  among  a  body  of 
Armenians  :  sometimes  I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  some- 
times make  one  in  a  groupe  of  Dutcbmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede, 
or  Frenchman  at  different  times  ;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the 
old  philosopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what  country-man  ha  was, 
replied,  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  multitude  of  people, 
I  am  known  to  no  body  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who 
often  smiles  upon  me  as  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at 
the  same  time  connives  at  my  presence  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt  who  just 
knows  me  by  sight,  having  formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to 
Q-rand  Cairo ; '  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modern  Coptic,  our 
oonfercnces  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace.* 
'  See  No.  1.  par.  4— C. 
■  Orimaet.  Grimace,  iu  our  autlior'a  t\nie9  Tn(!wa,avTft^'3,wiAi.a.'=os:***' 
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Thia  grand  scene  of  buaioess  gives  me  an  iDfioUe  Tarietj  of 
solid  aud  substantial  eDtcrtaioracDta.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
niankiail,  my  heart  naturnlly  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  a  proaperoua  and  happy  maltttude,  insomuch,  that  at  many 
public  soleinnities  I  caunot  I'orbear  axpresaing  my  joy  with  tears  ' 
that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  nonder- 
fuUy  delighted  to  see  suoh  a  body  of  men  thriving  iu  their  own 
private  fortunes,  and  at  the  eame  time  promoting  the  puhlio  stock ; 
or  iu  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  families,  by  bring- 
ing into  their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it 
whatever  is  superfluoua. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  peonliar  care  to  dissemi- 
nate' the  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world, 
with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among 
kind,  that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  depeudance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  to- 
gether bj  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree  produces 
something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected 
by  the  products  of  Barbudoes  :  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant 
sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippio 
Islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.     The  single  dress 

UiB  counteniuiuo  OB  eitpreased  aoquaintancs,  or  civility :  bnt,  becaiiflfi  this 
air  of  ooLnplaiaiiiice  wns  aflsumed,  or  was  takan  by  our  surly  uountrymen, 
to  be  Bsaumed,  without  menning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  (as  it  is  now) 
in  ail  ill  Benie,  for  any  affected  dhtortion  offeatUTe».—S.. 

*  To  have  taltm  cart  to  dii*aHinate.  It  ia  a  little  fault,  in  exact  writing, 
to  bring  two  infinitive  moode.  as  it  ia  to  briag  two  genitive  cases  togelber. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  close  dbpeadsoce  o!  the  teci'tid  oq  the  Jirit,  loads 
the  sense,  and  hurls  perspicaity.  In  our  language,  eepacially,  this  mode 
of  eipresaion  bas  an  ill  effeot,  from  a  repotitioa  of  the  E^rtielas  'la,'  and 
'  n/.'  which  are  the  eigna  uf  the  infinitive  mood  and  genitive  ease,  respeo- 
tivply.  In  the  inatnuee  before  us,  the  fault  is  a  little  palliated  by  the  in- 
Tervention  of  a  tubitanUve  between  the  two  Terba,  'to  have  taken  cere  to 
disseminote.'  It  wouli  have  glared  more  if  the  author  hud  Goid—' to  have 
chosen  to  diesemiaate.  The  sentenee  might  b<v  reformed  by  reading — '  it 
ttemt  at  if  tuOuTe  had  taken  eore.'Ac. — H, 


1 
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of  &  woman  of  quality  ia  often  the  product  of  an  liandred  cli- 
mates. The  miiEF  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and 
the  tippet  from  boneatii  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  riBos 
out  of  the  mines  of  Pern,  and  the  diamond  neoklaoe  out  of  the 
howels  of  IndoBtan. 

If  we  consider  oar  own  ooantry  in  its  natural  prospect,  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  oommerue,  what  a  bar 
reu  unaomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share  I  Natural  his- 
torians t«Il  MB,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  besides 
hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  thf 
like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assist 
ances  of  art,  con  make  no  further  advances  towards  a  plumb  than 
to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfection  than  a 
crab :  that  our  melons,  our  pcaobea,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and 
cherries,  are  strangers  among  as,  imported  in  difierent  ages,  and 
naturalized  in  our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they  would  all  de- 
generate and  fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they 
were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  aud  left  to  the  mercy  of 
our  Bun  and  soil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable 
world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among 
us.'  Our  ships  ate  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate :  our 
tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines;  our  rooms  are 
6Lled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workman- 
ship of  Japan  ;  our  morning's  draught  eomes  to  us  from  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth  ;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs 
it  America,  and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend  Sir  Andrew  oails  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens; 
the  epicc-islands  our  hot-beds :   the  Persians  o 

'  Improved  the  tchule  face  of  n.aliirc  o 
llie  accommodntiona  of  life. — IL 
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md  the  QbineHG  onr  potters.  Nature  indeed  fornishcH  as  with  I 
the  bare  neeessaries  of  life,  Lut  trafGc  givea  us  a  groat  Tarioty  of  ^ 
what  is  useful,  aud  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  ever;  thing  I 
that  is  convenient  and  oruamental.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  T 
this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we  enjoy  the  remo'est  products  1 
of  the  north  and  south,  wo  are  free  from  those  extremities  of  1 
weather  which  give  them  birth  ;  that  oar  eyes  are  refreshed  with  j 
the  green  Gelds  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  ue  ] 
•  feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasonB  there  are  not  more  useful  i 
commonwealth  than  merchants.     They  knit  mankind  together  hi  1 
a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  ofGcefl,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature, 
find  work  for  tho  poor,  and  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magaifioenoa  I 
)  the  great. 

Our  English  merohanl  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  iuto  1 
gold,  and  exchanges  bis  wood  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  | 
clothed  in  our  British  manufuoturc,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ' 
Frozen  Zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  often  fancied 
one  of  our  old  kings  Btandbg  in  person,  where  be  is  represented 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people 
irith  whiah  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  cose,  how 
would  be  be  surprised  to  bear  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
spoken  in  this  little  apot  of  his  former  domioions,  and  to  see  so 
many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  v\ 
of  some  powerful  baron,  negociating  like  princes  for  greater 
Bums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  he  met  with  in  the  royal 
treasury  I     Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  terriloriea,  baa 

en  as  a  kind  of  additional  empire :  it  has  multiplied  tl 
her  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  tbem  a 
estates  as  raluabl''  as  the  lands  themselves. 


I 
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IntMdam  Tnlgm  natam  *1d«t  ^H 

Uos.  1  £p.  11,  OX. 
BometJmea  t)ie  vulgar  see  luid  judge  arigliL 

When  1  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  tearing  tlie 
BODgs  and  fobles  that  are  come  &om  father  to  sou,  and  are 
moat  in  TOgue  amoDg  the  oonunon  peopk  of  the  countrieB  through 
which  I  passed ;  for  it  is  impossible  I  hat  aoy  thing  should  be 
univerealiy  tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  - 
only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar 
aptness  to  please  aod  gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Haman  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in 

To  praiae  an  old  ballad  at  tlie  present  day  would  Iiurdly  bo  tonBiilerod 
as  a  remarkahle  proof  of  Caste.  Percy's  toliection,  Seott's  exaiujilu,  Rnd  tlia 
reviTal  of  mediECvul  Bludie?^  have  brought  out  al^rea  of  genuine  poetry, 
which  the  oriticB  of  a  hundred  yean  ago  had  never  dreamed  of.  But  of  all 
the  papers  of  the  Spectator  lliere  is  none,  perhaps,  which  in  spite  of  llie 
authority  of  Sidney,  Dryden  and  Moli^re,  required  more  indrpondence  than 
thia  defence  of  a  ii[m[ile  and  artlees  poem.  If  Addison  had  no  other  claim 
t«  the  aympathy  of  true  Bcholars,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
ODe  of  the  firat  to  oall  atCentiou  to  tlie  snuient  huUad,  and  the  first  to 
praise  Milton  judiciously. 

The  ballad  of  'Chevy  Chace'  is  founded  u[>oii  come  incident  in  the 
border  wara  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  probably  upon  the  battle  of 
Feppenden  between  the  Earl  of  Nortliumbai'laud  B[id  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
in  1486  (V.  CoUine's  Peerage,  v.  11,  p.  334).  Of  the  author,  Ryohard  Sheale, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  au  old  mantiBoripti  nothing  is  known  ;  though 
there  can  he  little  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  early  pai-t  of  tlie  fifteenth 
uentiu-y,  as  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Wilh  a  modificalion  of  a  singU 
word,  we  might  apply  to  him  the  language  whiih  Boutel'wech  applies  hi 
no  early  German  poet,  JJem  OnhekaTMien  tichfri  tein  Wert  die  Untler- 
blichtfit.  It  is  of  this  form  of  the  poem  that  Sidney  speaks  in  the  pataaj;e 
quoted  by  Addison. 

Long  afterwords,  and  probeiblj  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  [he  old  poem 
was  remodelled  by  another  poet:  and  Ibis  is  the  version  tjiat  Addison,  who 
had  never  seen  the  original,  makes  the  subject  of  his  critical  eioni  I  nation. 
In  the  notes  i  have  introduced  a  Sevr  specimens  of  tlie  ongiual  wink.  Both 
poems  n.ny  I  e  found  in  llie  first  volume  of  Percy's  Reliquofl  of  ancieut  V.wt 
lish  poitrj  — G, 
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with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amODgst  readers  of  all  qnalitiea 

and   oonditioQ8.     Molicre,  as  we  are  told  b^  Monsieur  Boilean,  ! 
used  to  read  all  his  compdieB  to  an  old  woman  who  was  bis  booBe-  I 
keeper,  as  abe  sat  with  him  at  her  work  h;  the  oh imuey -corner ; 
aud  could  foretell  the  suoccfis  of  hia  plaj  In  the  theatre,  from  tho  / 
reception  it  met  at  hia  fire-side :  for  he  tells  us  the  andienoa    ■ 
IwajB  fallowed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failod  to  langh  in  tlia|a 
B&me  place. 

I  know  DOthing  which  more  shews  the  essential  and  inherent 
perfection  of  siraplicity  of  thought,'  above  that  which  I  call  the 
Gotl)ic  manner  in  writing,  than  this  ;  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of 
palates,  and  the  latter  only  suoh  as  haTe  formed  to  themselves  a   , 
wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  wi 
epigram.     Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of 
their  poems  ia  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain  common 
•onse,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley  :  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary! 
song  or  ballad,  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  cannot\    I 
fail  to  please  all  auoh  readers  as  are  not  unrjualified   for  the 
entertainment  by  their  affectation  or  ignorance  ;  and  the  reason  ifl 
plain,  beoauae  the  aarae  paintings  of  nature  which  recommend  it  to 
the  moat  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beaatiful  to  the  moat  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chaac  is  the  favourite  ballad  of  the  I 
eoiumon  people  of  England  ;  and  Ben  Jonaon  used  to  say,  he  had 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works. 
Philip  Sidney,  in  hia  Discourse  of  Poetry,  apeaks  of  it  in 
following  words :  '  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Piercy  and 
Douglaa,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  h 
(mmpet;  and  yet  it  ia  aung  by  aome  blind  Crowder  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in 

'  S«e   DannU'i  Original  Letter>,Fam.  Mor.  and  Grit.  8vd.  17!l,p.  Ifl^ 
A  laq. — Letter  tn  Henry  CroiD  R«ll,  Esq.  on   Simpllcitv  iu  Posti 
posit joa, — 0. 
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tbe  duai  and  cobweb  of  that  nQoivil  age,  what  would  it  work, 
trimmed  in  the  gorgfloua  eloi^ueace  of  Pindar  ? '     For  my  own 
part  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  song,  that  I  ? 
shall  give  mj  reader  a  critic  upon  it,  without  any  further  apology 
for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that^- — 
an  heroio  poem  Hhould  be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
pf  morality,  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which 
the  poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plana  in 
this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  governments,  who 
Buffered  very  much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the  Persian 
Emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over 
them  by  tbeir  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  Homer,  in  order 
to  establish  among  them  an  union,  which  was  bo  necessary  for 
their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords  of  the  several 
Grecian  Prtnoes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an 
isiatic  Prince,  and  the  several  advantages  which  the  enemy 
guued  by  such  their  discordB.'  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are 
now  treating  of  was  written,  the  dissensioua  of  the  barons,  who 
were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether  they  ■ 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  and  pro- 
duced unspeakable  calamities  to  the  country  :  the  poet,  to  deter 
men  from  such  unnatural  contentions,  describes  a  bloody  battle,  *"" 
and  dreadful  scene  of  i^^ath,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  feuds 
which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  English  and  Scotch  noble- 
man :  that  he  designed  this  for  the  instruction  of  hie  poem,  we 
may  learn  from  hiB  four  last  lines,  in  whicli,  after  the  example  of 
the  modem  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers. 

'  Eight  difr«ro!it  epochs  are  Bsaigueil   to  tloTncr,  covering  a  epacfl  of   j 
460  years.    Tlie  whole  of  tliie  tiiuory  ie  antenable ;  Uit  murid  of  the  vffk 
being,  aa  with  Toaan,  a  pnre  afterthnught  — fl. 
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God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease.i 

/^^  The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic  poets,  hath 
been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their 
country :  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a 
Prince  of  Greece;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
Statius,  who  were  both  Komans,  might  be  justly  derided  for 
having  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars 
of  Thebes,  for  the  subjects  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero  in  his  own 
country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by  several  beautiful  inci- 
dents. The  English  are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last 
who  quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English  kept  the  field 
with  fifty-three  :  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five  :  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind,  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  English  Kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of 
the  great  mep's  deaths  who  command  it.* 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland's  King  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  sljiin. 

*  This  stanza  is  an  addition  of  the  modem  editor,  or  rather  rewriter. 

The  old  poem  closes  with — 

Ibesne  Christ  oar  balys  bete, 
And  to  the  blys  nd  brynge  i 
Thus  was  the  hoantynge  of  tLe  Chev/at. 
GKxl  send  us  all  good  ending ! — G. 

*  According  to  the  old  ballad,  neither  party  flies,  though  the  English  arc 
vade  to  lose  two  men  less  than  the  Scotch.  A  Scottish  editor  of  the  new  r er- 
«iion  has  turned  the  tables  upon  the  Englishman,  by  a  transposition  of  the 
first  line,  which  makes  the  English  flee,  while  the  Scotch  keep  the  field 
V.  Percy  ut  sup.  ppi  271,  272.— O. 
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Oh  heavy  news,  King  James  did  say , 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  Kiug, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he.^ 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Piercy's  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  King  performed 

After  on  Humble-down ; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain, 

With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 
Did  many  thousands  dye,  <&c. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shews  a  laudable  partiality  to 
his  eountry-men,  he  represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  un- 
becoming so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.* 

*  The  old  version  reads  with  far  more  effect : 

Hys  handdes  dyd  he  weal  and  wiyug, 

He  sayd,  Alas,  and  woe  ys  me  I 
Bach  another  captayn  Skotland  within, 

|Ie  sayu  y-feth  should  never  be,  dbo. — O. 

s  The  doughetl  Dogglas  on  a  steda 
He  rode  att  his  men  beforne ; 
His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  Glede;  ' 
A  N>kf4«r  barne  was  never  bom. 

Ou>  OOPT.— O. 
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Hifl  sentimeHts  and  aotions  are  eyery  way  suitable  to  an  hero. 
One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as  your- 
self, so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for  refusing  the  combat : 
however,  says  he,  'tis  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that  so 
many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our  sakes,  rather  let  you 
and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  fight. 

£re  thus  I  will  ont-brayed  be» 

One  of  UB  two  shall  die. 
I  know  thee  well,  an  Earl  thoa  tat, 

Lord  Piercy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  oar  harmless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  onr  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he.  Lord  Fiercy  said,' 

By  whom  this  is  deny*d. 

When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle,  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parly,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls  ^ 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his  death, 
representing  to  them  as  the  most  bitter  circumstances  of  it,  that 
his  rival  saw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these^ 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end. 

Lord  Piercy  sees  me  fall.* 

'  An  improvement  upon  the  old  poem. — G. 

'  Here  the  original  poem  is  very  spirited ;  but  the  beautiful  thougli«, 
which  Addison  admires  so  much,  belongs  to  the  modem  poet — G. 
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Merry  Men,  In  the  Janguago  of  thoec  times,  is  no  more  than  t 
cheerful  word  for  companions  and  fellow -sold  iera.  A  pasBage  i 
the  eleyenth  book  of  Virgil's  jEneid  is  very  ranch  to  be  admired, 
where  Camilla,  in  her  last  agonies,  instead  of  ffooping  over  the 
wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  a  war 
rior  of  her  sex,  considers  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are  now 
peaking)  how  the  battle  should  be  continued  after  her  death. 

TuiQ  Bic  eipirana,  4a 
A  gathering  mist  o'enloadB  her  cheerfat  ojea, 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  oolour  flica  ; 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  truBtod  moat,  and  thus  she  epeaks  with  patn. 
AccB, 'tia  pnetl  he  ewima  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  death ;  and  elaioiB  liU  right. 
Bear  my  laBtworib  taTurnuB:  fly  with  speed. 
And  bill  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed; 
Kepel  the  Trojans,  aai  the  town  relieve, 
FareweL 

TamuB  did  sot  die  ia  so  heroic  a  manner;  though  onr  poet  ^ 
Beems  to  have  bad  hia  eye  upon  Turnua'a  speech  in  the  laBtverBO,  i 
,  Lord  Fiercy  sees  me  &U. 

Ticinti,  et  victnm  tendore  palmaa 

Ansonii  videre 


The  Latisa  chiefs  have  s( 


Earl  Fiercy'e  lamentation  over  bis  enemy  is  generous,  beauti- 
fiil  and  passionate ;  I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  lot  the  ' 
simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  i  \ 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Pierey  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  band. 
And  said.  Earl  Douglas,  for  tby  life 

Would  I  bad  lost  iny  land.' 

'  Here  theoldpi-sni  haa  a  picture,  which  ia  entirely  lt»^\^\V«'ra 
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0  Christ  I  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  line,  taking  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  will  put 
the  reader  in  mind  of  ^neas's  behaviour  towards  Lausus,  whom 
he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father 

At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 

Ora  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris : 

Ingemuit  miserans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit^  Ac 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead ; 

He  grieved,  he  wept ;  then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  said, 

Poor  hapless  youth  1  what  praises  can  be  paid 

To  worth  so  great I 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  other  parts  of 
this  old  song.  Q. 
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Geniu  immortale  manet,  mnltosqae  per  annos 


Stat  fortnns  domua,  et  svi  numerantar  svoram. 

Vmo.  Georg.  iv.,  206. 

Th^  immortal  line  in  sure  snccession  reigns^ 
The  fortune  of  the  fkroily  remains. 
And  grandsires  grandsons  the  long  list  contains. 

Dbtdxx. 

Having  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  several  extra- 
ordinary clubs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  I  did  not  design  to  have 
troubled  him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature ;  but  I  have 
lately  received  information  of  a  club  which  I  can  call  neither  a  n- 

though  the  beautifii  incident  of  taking  the  dead  man  by  the  hand  has 
been  preserved. 

The  Persd  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  saw  the  Dnglas  de ; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande, 
And  sayd.  Wo  78  me  tar  the  I — G. 
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cient  nor  modern,  that  I  dare  Bay  will  bo  uo  lesa  aurprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  which  reason  I  shall 
oatfl  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greateat  curioaitiea  in  its  kind. 
A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman  who  ie  related 
to  him,  after  having  represented  him  aa  a  very  idle,  worthless 
fellow,  who  neglected  hia  family,  and  spent  most  of  bis  time  over 
a  bottie,  told  me,  to  conclude  his  character,  that  be  was  a  i 
ber  of  the  Everlasting  (Jlub.     So  very  odd  a  title  raised  my 
oaity  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sound- 
ing name  ;  upon  which  my  friend  gave  me  the  following  account. 

'  The  Everlasting  Club  consists  of  a  hundred  loenibers,  who 
divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  among  them  in  such  amannet^; 
that  the  club  eits  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  ani 
ther ;  no  party  presuming  to  rise  till  they  are  relieved  by  tliow ' 
who  are  in  course  to  succeed  them.  By  this  means  a  member  of 
the  Everlasting  Club  never  wants  company  ;  for  though 
upon  duty  himself,  he  ia  sure  to  find  some  who  are ;  so  that  if  ba 
e  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,  or  a. 
bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  clnb,  and  finds  a  knot  ot 
friends  to  his  mind. 

'It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward  never  dies;  for 
astbey  succeed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the 
great  elhuw-chair  which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till 

successor  is  in  a  readiness  to  fill  it ;  insomuch,  that  there  haa 
not  been  a  Sede  vaeanle  in  the  memory  of  man. 

'  This  club  waa  instituted  towards  the  end  (or,  aa  some  of 
them  say,  about  the  ntiddle)  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  continue*! 
without  interruption  till  the  time  of  the  Great  Firo,'  which  burnt 

m  out,  and  dispersed  them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward 
at  that  time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to  have  been 
blown  up  with  a  neighboring  house,  (which  was  demolished 
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No.  73.    THURSDAY,  MAY.  24. 

0  Dea  c«rte  1 

Visa.  ^Q.  1, 882. 

0  Goddess  I  for  no  lees  yoa  seem. 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  who 
is  sensible  of  so  many  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should  be 
actuated  by  a  love  of  fame  ;  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection 
and  misery,  should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  themselves  objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  perfection  is  but  very 
little,  his  comparative  perfection  may  be  very  considerable,  if 
he  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  to 
boast  of;  but  if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he 
may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his  own  virtues,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  another's  imperfections.  This  gives  a  different 
turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.  The  first 
endeavours  to  shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  out-shine  others. 
The  first  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last 
is  lifted  up  by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes  in  other 
men.  The  wise  man  considers  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what 
he  abounds  in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own 
/  approbation,  and  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  ap« 
/  plause  of  those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  this  passion  for  admi 
ration  may  appear  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to 
be  discouraged;  since  it  often  produces  very  good  effects,  not 
only  as  it  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him  to  actions  which  are  great 
and  glorious.     The  principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty  but  the 
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oonaeqaeiices  it  produces  ore  so  good,  that,  for  tte  bcDefit  of 
kind,  it  ought  not  to  be  eitinguiahed. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  shining  parts,  are  the  mast  actuated  by  ambition ;  and  if 
we  look  into  the  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  priucipli 
of  actios  stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  vehement  in  the  fair 
sex,  produces  excellent  effects  in  women  of  sense,  who  di 
be  admired  for  tliat  only  which  deserves  admiration :  and  I 
think  we  may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  nourse  of  virtue,  but 
with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  have' 
we  of  chastity,  fidelity,  devotion  1  How  many  ladies  distinguish 
tliemselvee  by  the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  tL< 
families,  and  love  of  tlieir  husbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities 
and  achievements  of  womankind  I  as  the  making  of  war,  thft 
carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adrainiatration  of  justice,  are  those  by 
which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according 
reasOD,  improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  species 
thing  that  is  laudable  ;  bo  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them 
when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have,  there- 
here  to  say,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex,  whom 
For  certain  reasons,  whicli  the  reader  will  hereafter  see  at  larg^ 
shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Idols,  An  Idol  is  wholly^' 
;akea  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  persoa.  You  see  in  every  poB- 
i{  her  body,  air  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that  it 
:  business  and  employment  to  gain  adorers.  For  this 
Hon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  public  places  and  aasembliei 
order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worsliip.  The  plajliouso  ia  very 
frequently  filled  with  Idols  j   several  of  tUftm  aia  tt3,vi\R4L'\si  ^w 
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ceasioD  every  eTeoing  about  the  ring,  and  several  of  them  Bet  ap 
their  worship  even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be  accosted 
langaage  proper  to  the  Deity.  Life  and  death  are  in  their  | 
joyB  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell  are  at  their  disposal  ■  paradisft.^ 
ia  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  io  every  moment  that  you  are  pre- 
aent  with  them.  Raptures,  transports,  and  ecstaciea,  are  the 
rewards  which  they  confer  :  sighs  and  tears,  prayers  and  broken 
hearts,  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them.  Their  smiles 
make  men  happy  ;  their  frowns  drive  them  to  despair.  I  shall 
only  add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's  hook  of  The  Art  of  Love 
is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  are  made  use  of  to  an  Idol- 
It  would  he  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these  different 
kinds  of  Idols,  as  Milton's  was  to  number  those  that  were  known 
in  Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of  them  are  worship- 
ped, like  Moloch,  in  fires  and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal, 
love  to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed,  and  shedding  their 
blood  for  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha, 
must  have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  night. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used 
by  their  incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chinese  Idols,  who  are 
whipped  and  scourged  when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  thtt 
prayers  that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  mnst  hero  observe,  that  those  idolaters  who  devote  thei 
eelves  to  the  Idols  I  am  here  speaking  of,  differ  very  much  froi 
all  other  kinds  of  Idolaters.  For  as  others  fall  out  because  thi 
worship  different  Idols,  these  Idolaters  quarrel  because  thi 
worship  the  same. 

The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Idol,  is  quite  contrary  to 
wishes  of  the  Idolater  ;  as  the  one  desires  to  confine  the  Idol  to 
himself,  the  whole  business  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  mul- 
tiply  adorers      This  humour  of  an  Idol  is  prettily  described  in  a 
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tale  of  Cuaiioer :  ae  represeuta  one  of  them  Bitting  at  a,  tubl 
with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  court* 
ing  her  favour,  aud  payiug  their  adorationa :  she  amiled  npoA 
one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which 
under  the  table.  Now  which  of  thcae  three,  aays  the  old  bard,' 
do  jou  think  waa  the  favourite  ?  '  In  troth,  (aaye  he,)  not  ooa 
of  all  the  three.' 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  !n  Chancer,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the  greatest  Idols  among^ 
tlie  modems.  She  is  woraliipped  once  a  week  by  candle-light  iit 
the  midst  of  a  large  congregation,  generally  called  an  aasembly. 
Some  of  the  gayest  youths  in  the  nation  ondoavour  to  plant 
themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she  sits  in  form  with  multitudes  of 
tapers  burning  about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her  idolaters, 
she  beatowB  a  mark  of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them  before 
they  go  out  of  her  presence.  She  asks  a  question  of  one,  tells  » 
Story  to  another,  glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takea  a  pinch  o<* 
anuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to  giv. 
fifth  an  occasion  of  taking  it  up.  In  short,  every  one  goes  aw^. 
satisfied  with  his  success,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions, 
at  the  same  canonical  hour  that  day  seveu-night 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  causes.  MaRi 
riage,  in  particular,  is  a  kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or  a  doifiaa* 
tion  inverted.  When  a  man  becomes  familiar  with  hia  goddi 
she  quickly  sinks  into  a  woiuau. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  deoayer  of  your  Idol:  the  trul 
of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  auperannual 
Idol,  eapecially  when  alie  has  contracted  auch  airs  and  behavioi 
BE  are  only  graceful  when  her  worshippera  are  about 

Considering,  th3reforc,  that  in  these  and  many  other  cases  the 
woman  generally  outlives  the  Idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of 
this  paper,  and  desire  my  fair  reador*  to  give  i  "jvw^\  iwwSwsa 

vol,   v.— 10 


1 


tfil8 
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to  tbeir  pasi'iou  for  being  iLdinircd  :  in  order  to  nliioh,  the;  iniuil  1 
endeavour  to  make  thomselvea  the  oLJecta  of  a  reasouable 
lasting  admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  beauty,  or  I 
dreaa,  or  fashion,  but  from  those  inward  ornaments  which  ar 
to  be  defaced  by  time  or  aiokness,  and  which  appear  most  amiable  I 
to  thoHO  who  are  most  acquainted  with  them.  ( 
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- — -.-— Penileiit  opbrv  Inlflrrdpta- 

ViRS.  .£1.  It.  88. 
Tba  worki  nnflntahed  uid  neglfcted  Ue. 

In  laj  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some  general  instanoea  (.f  | 
those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  ^ 
of  Chevy-Chase ;  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more 
particular,  and  shew  that  the  Beiitimenta  in  that  ballad  are 
extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  simplicity 
which  we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets:  for  whioh 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  in  which  the  thought 
ia  altogether  the  same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  0 
the  ^ueid ;  not  that  I  would  iofer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those  pae- 
aages,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them  in  general  by  the  eamo 
kind  of  pootieal  genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after  nature. 

Hod  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigram matical  turna  and 
points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong  taste 
of  some  readers ;  but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of 
the  oommon  people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that 
rjui  have  this  effect,  and  please  those  ta&t«8  which  are  the  most 
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nnprejudiced ,  or  the  moBt  refined.  I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to 
dissout  from  bo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  aa  to  the  rude  style 
and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  song ;  for  there  are  several 
parts  in  it,  where  uot  only  the  thouglit,  but  the  language, 
IS  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonorous  ;^  at  least,  the  apparel  is 
much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of  the  poets  made  use  of  in  Queen 
EliEabeth's  time,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  severarof  the  following 
quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the  exproR 
sion  in  that  stanza  1 


To  drive  the  tleer  vith  bound  aud  1i 
Earl  Piercy  took  Lia  wiiy:  ' 

The  cliild  may  rue  that  »  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day  1 


This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battle  would 
bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those  who  were  bom  imme- 
diately after  th'e  battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those 
also  who  perished  in  future  battles,  which  took  their  rise  from 
this  quarrel  of  the  two  Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  oou- 
formable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poeta. 

Audiet  pngnaa  rilJo  pareotum 
Bara  juventui. 

Hob.  Od.  2.  1,  1.  v.  2 
Poatority,  thinn'd  by  their  fathers'  crimes, 
Shall  read  wilh  grief  the  starj  of  their  timea. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  resemble  more  tl 
majestic  simpliaity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  stansas? 

■  V.  n.     B]ai.'kweirs  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  WriUnga  al  BoomaI 
Seoond  editinu.  Bvo..  1738,  aeiL  v.  pp.  BB,  60. — C. 

'  Found  ouly  in  the  maderr.  poecD,  except  the  third  liua — Q^. 


lld^ 
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The  stout  Earl  of  Northomberland 

A  Yow  to  God  did  make^ 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need. 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  thro*  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make.^ 


-Yocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron 


Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
Et  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 

Georg.  8,  y.  43. 

Cithaeron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way ; 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open  and  pursue  the  prey: 
High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam*d  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed ; 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound ; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dbtdbn. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,  Ac. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in  these  two  last 
Terses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  compares  the  foregoing 
six  lines  of  the  song  with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  VirgiL 

Adversi  campo  apparent,  hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  long^  deztris ;  et  spicula  vibrant ; 

1  The  greater  part  Oa  these  three  fine  stanzas  belongs  to  the  modem 
poet — G 


QniquG  alturn  Prsneate  Tii'i.  quiqne  arva  GsbioB 
Junonia.  gelidumque  Auienom,  ct  ruse  ids  nvia 

Harnioft  sttxii  colunt: qui  rosea  ruro  Velini, 

Qui  Tetricio  borrcDteB rnpe»,  moiiteiaqua  Seieniin, 
Coaperiamque  colunt,  Foraloaqite  at  RuniEo  UlmtHni 

Qui  Tiberiia  Fabarimque  bibuiiL 

^n.  11,  y.  BOd,  T.  682,712. 

Advancing  io  a  line,  they  eouch  their  apeaiB— 

Prffinaata  seniifl  a  ohoaen  band. 

With  thoBe  who  ploDgli  Saturaia's  Oabine  land: 
Besides  the  gucoonra  whiuh  cold  Anien  jiolds; 

Tba  rooks  of  Herniens besides  a  band. 

That  followed  fi'um  Veliimm's  dewy  land 

And  mouDtainoers  that  from  Severus  came: 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffa  of  Tetrica; 
And  tlioae  where  yr-l!ov  Tiber  takes  his  waj. 
And  where  Himelia's  waotoii  watera  play; 
Casperia  seuda  her  arms,  with  those  thaClie 
Bj  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  ForiilL 


Earl  DonglM,  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  Baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  Ihe  company, 

Whose  arniour  sliona  lite  gold.' 

Tumus  ut  antcvolans  tnrditm  prfficesserat  agmen,  Ac, 
Vidiati,  quo  Turniia  equo,  qnibus  ibut  in  armi* 
AtMna 

Onr  Eogliah  archers  bent  their  bowi, 
Tlieir  bearia  were  good  anil  true; 

At  the  first  flight  of  onowa  sent. 
Full  threcseoi'e  Scots  they  slew. 

They  elos'd  full  fast  on  ev'ry  sid^ 

No  slackness  there  was  found; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  giisping  on  the  ground. 


a  thia  Blanca,  p.  201. — (3, 
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With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow^ 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow.^ 

iBneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an  unknown 
hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  stridens  alis  allapsa  sagitta  est^ 

Incertum  quk  pulsa  manu 

iEn.  12»  V.  818. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defence^ 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince, 
But  whether  from  a  human  hand  it  came, 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame. 

Dbtden. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas,  which  have  a  great  force 
and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circumstances. 
The  thought  in  the  third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  in 
Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 

Whose  courage  none  could  stain ; 
An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 

The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set^ 
The  gray-goose  wing,  that  was  thereon. 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 

>  Here,  the  modern  poet^  has  improved  upon  his  original,  both  ia 
hudS^nt  and  expression. — G. 


8PECTAT0E. 


Tliis  fight  did  last  ftura  brpak  of  daj 

Tillaettlugof  thesunj 
For  wheu  Uiey  rung  tha  evening  1*1!,  ■ 


1 


One  may  observe  likewise,  that  In  the  oatalague  of  the  slam,  tlia 
author  has  followed  the  example  of  the  greatoat  ancient  poota, 
not  only  in  giving  a  loog  list  of  the  dead,  but  by  diveraifying  it 
with  little  ciiaractera  of  particular  persoDS. 


And  with  Earl  Douglna  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Carrell,  tliat  fruni  tha  field 

One  foDl  would  never  fly: 

Sir  Charlea  Mnrrel  of  Ratoliff  too, 


itbd. 


The  familiar  sound  in  theae  naraea  destroys  the  majesty  of  the 
deaenption  :  for  this  reason  I  do  not  meotioQ  this  part  of  the 
poem  hut  to  shew  the  natural  caat  of  thought  which  appeara  iu  it, 
as  the  two  last  veraea  look  almost  like  a  translation  of  VirgiL 

Cadit  et  RipheuB  jiwtissimuB  unua 

Qui  fuit  in  TeneFiB  et  servanlisdimus  ssqui, 
Diis  aliter  visuin  est 

^n.  2,  V.  428. 

Than  EipheuB  fell  in  the  anequal  fight, 
Just  of  bis  word,  oliaervimt  of  tha  right; 
neav'Q  thought  not  so. 

nBTDKK. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Withering  ton's  behav- 
iour is  in  the  same  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
reader  ia  prepared  for  it  by  tliat  account  which  is  given  of  him  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle;  though  I  am  satisfied  yiur  little 
buffoon  readers  (who  have  seen  that  paaHage  ivtessviftil.  -s 


i 
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bras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it :  for  which  reason 
I  dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it.* 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told. 

To  Henrj,  our  King,  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 
And  I  stood  looking  on. 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil. 

Non  pudet^  O  Rutuli,  cunctis  pro  talibus  unam 

Objectare  animam  ?  numeroi^  an  yiribus  asqui 

Non  sumus ? 

iEn.  12,  Y.  229. 

For  shame,  Rutulians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  hQav'n,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  f 

Dbtden. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  moving,  than  the  circumsi  n- 
ces  in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who  Ljid 
lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come,* 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

'  A  suflScient  proof  if  others  were  wanting  that  Addison  had  never  seen 

the  original  poem,  which  has  no  traces  of  the  ludicrous  idea  of  the  rifaci- 

mento. 

For  Wertharyngton  my  hearte  was  wo, 
'    That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be ; 
For  when  both  his  leggls  wear  hewyne  In  to, 
Yet  be  knyled  and  fought  on  hyB  kne. — Q. 

9  K  Addison  had  had  the  old  poem  before  him,  he  would  have  been  still 
more  struck  with  this  beautiful  passage. 

So  on  the  morrowe  the  mayde  them  byean 

Off  byroh  and  hasell  so  ^  gray  ^ ; 
Many  wedona  with  wepyng  tears 

Cun  to  fach  ther  makys  a*wav.— G 


Thair  bodies,  balh'd  ia  paqtle  blood, 
They  bora  with  them  away: 

Tliey  kJM'd  tliem  dead  n  thousand  timi 
When  they  w*re  clad  in  oUy. 


1 


Thua  we  see  bow  tlie  tboughts  of  this  poem,  which  naturally  arise  \ 
from  tho  Hubjcct,  are  always  Himple,  and  sometimcB  exquisitely  | 
noble;  that  the  language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the  I 
whole  is  written  with  a  true  poetical  spirit.  ' 

If  this  Hong  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  manner,  which  is 
the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it 
would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  ages,  and  have  pleased 
the  readers,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardoq  i 
for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations  :  which  I  should  not  I 
have  made  use  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment  would 
have  looked  too  singular  on  sacb  a  subject,  had  not  I  supported 
il  by  the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil.*  C. 


No.  81.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  2. 

QtiBlU  abl  Kndlio  veimatiiiD  nannnra  Ugiia 


About  the  middle  of  last  winter,  I  went  to  see  an  opera  at 
the  theatre  iu  the  Haymurket,  where  I  could  not  but  ,take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  Mr.  Adiliaon'a  crilicul 

Eaperr discover  hia  own  good  taite;  and  ere  calcnlated  to  improfe  that  ol 
ig  reader ;  but  otherwise  have  nu  great  meiit  He  rarely  makes  a  wmng 
judgment  of  the  pasangea  he  quotes,  but  does  not  Cell  iia  on  what  gratmdt 
(or  at  least  in  luu  general  terms)  tjjut  judgment  wui^,  or  ought  W  have  been 
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the  opposite  side-boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle 
array  one  against  another.*  After  a  short  survey  of  them,  I 
found  they  were  patched  differently;  the  faces,  on  one  hand, 
being  spotted  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon 
the  other  on  the  left :  I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another ;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in 
these  different  situations,  as  party  signals  to  distinguish  friends 
from  foes.  In  the  middle  boxes,  between  these  two  opposite 
bodies,  were  several  ladies  who  patched  indifferently  on  both 
sides  of  their  faces,  and  seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  inten- 
tion but  to  see  the  opera.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  body 
of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left 
Tories  :  and  that  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle 
boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose  faces  {lad  not  yet  declared 
themselves.  These  last,  however,  as  I  afterwards,  found,  dimih- 
ished  daily,  and  took  their  party  with  one  side  or  the  other ; 
insomuch  that  I  observed  in  several  of  them,  the  patches,  which 
were  before  dispersed  equally,  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig 
or  the  Tory  side  of  the  face.  The  censorious  say,  that  the  men 
whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one 
part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind  of  dis- 
grace, while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off  and  adorned  by  the 
owner;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favour. 
But  whatevg:  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much  as  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  several  women  of 
honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  in 

'  Wlioever  recollects  with  what  violence  the  spirit  of  party  raged  in  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  should 
infect  the  ladies,  or  show  itself  in  the  instances  so  pleasantly  indicated  ii 
this  paper — C. 


l-I 
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terest    of   their  country.      Nay,  I  am  informod  that  soma  of 

them  adhere  bo  eteadfastly  to  their  party,  and  are  so  far  from 
sacrificing  tlieir  zeal  for  the  puhlic  to  their  passions  for  any  par- 
ticular person,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage  artiales  a  lady 
has  stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions  are, 
ehn  Hhall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famoaa  Whig 
partizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the 
Tory  part  of  her  forehead,  which  being  very 
occaaioned  many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her 
to  misrepresent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
interest.  But,  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  in- 
eiuuate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  government  are  still 
the  same.  This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  several  ooi- 
combs ;  and  like  the  hanging  out  of  false  colours,  made  some  of 
them  converse  with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  spirit  of 
her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them  an  unespected 
lire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate 
in  her  mole,  NigraniUa  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces, 
her,  against  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  Whi 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  havft 
been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artificial  spotting  of  the  face 
unlawful,  are  now  reconciled  by  a  leal  for  their  cause,  to  what 
they  could  not  be  prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  Thii 
way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what 
is  reported  of  the  tygress,  that  several  spots  rise  'u  her  skin 
when  she  is  angry ;  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imitated  the  verses 
that  stand  as  the  motto  of  this  paper, 

Sill"  awellfl  with  aagry  pride, 

And  CollB  fortli  all  her  Bpots  on  ar'ry  ait 
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When  I  wa.B  in  the  theatre  the  time  above -men  tioDod,  I  bod 
iLe  cariosity  to  count  tbc  patcbea  on  both  sidea,  and  found  ths 
Tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  the  Whig;  but  to 
muke  amends  for  tliis  email  in»;[uality,  I  the  next  morning  found 
the  whole  puppet-shew  filled  with  facea  spotted  after  the  Whig- 
giah  manner.  Whether  or  ao  the  ladies  bad  retreated  hither  id 
order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  night  they 
came  in  so  groat  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  out- numbered  the 
enemy. 

This  account  of  party -pittobcB  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  im- 
probable to  those  who  live  at  a  diBtance  from  the  fashionabla 
world ;  but  as  it  ia  a  diBtinotion  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and 
what  perhaps  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  had  I  not 
recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose  this  party- 
rage  in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatred  and 
animosities  that  reign  among  men,  and  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prives the  fair  eex  of  those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and  just  upon 
the  point  of  giving  battle,  the  women  who  were  allied  to  both  of 
Iheiu,  ioterposed  with  ao  many  tears  and  entreaties,'  that  they 
prevented  the  mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  both  parties, 
and  united  them  together  io  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our  British  ladies, 
at  a  time  wlien  their  country  is  torn  with  so  many  unnatural 
divisions,  that  if  they  continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  bom 
in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  interest 
themselves  in  competitions  and  contentions,  that  for  this  reason, 
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ind  Gnelf  told  too,  in  Araold'a  lirat  chapter 


J 
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Bmoug  others,  they  forbad  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  pi 
sent  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithatanding  these  were  the  pal 
lie  diversiona  of  all  Graces. 

As  our  Euglisb  women  excel  those  of  alt  nations  in  beauty* 
they  should  endeavour  to  outaiiine  tliem  in  all  other  accompliBb' 
meiite  proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish  tLemselves  as  tender 
mothers  aud  tender  wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partizana. 
Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the  proper 
province  fyr  private  women  to  shine  in.  If  they  must  be  shew- 
ing their  seal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  against  those  who  are 
perhaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  same  religion  or 
nation,  but  against  tliose  who  are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted 
enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty,  aud  country.  When  the  Romans 
were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  contri- 
buted all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  assist  the  government  under 
the  public  exigence,'  which  appeared  ao  laudable  an  actioo  ia  the 
eyes  of  their  ooimtrjmen,  that  from  theooeforth  it  was  permitted 
by  a  law  to  pronounce  puhlio  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  person,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar 


Would   our  English    ladies,   instead    of  stiokiuj,  p      h 

against  those  of  their  own  country,  shew  themse  y 

public- spirited  as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  nccklac      ga 
common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  mad    m         ur    f 
them  ?  J 

Sinoe  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  such  passages  sm 
uccoT  to  my  memory  out  of  anoient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sen-   i 
tenoe  ia  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  ht 
made  in  honour  of  these  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a 

'  This  was  repented  tlirnngh 
Venici?^  thuie  wlio  liad  no  jewu! 
bntioB  to  the  public  cause. — G 
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fight  with  the  Lacedemonians.  After  having  addressed  himself 
to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  shewn 
them  how  they  should  behave  themselves  in  the  public  cause,  he 
turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience ;  *  And  as  for  you  (says 
he)  I  shall  advise  you  in  very  few  words  :  aspire  only  to  those 
virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex ;  follow  your  natural  modes- 
ty, and  think  it  your  greatest  commendation  pot  to  be  talked  of 
one  way  or  other. '•  * — C. . 
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Anlmnm  pietura  pasdt  inani. 
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And  with  the  shadowy  pictare  feeda  his  mind. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diversions 
without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three 
select  friends,  to  visit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  seen  under 
covert.     My  principal  entertainments  of  this  kind  are  pictures, 

*  Thucjdides,  L.  il  c.  46.  It  might  perhaps  be  objected  by  a  large  part 
of  the  sex,  that  PericleA  addresses  his  admonition  altogether  to  widows — 
ct  8^  /uc  8c?  Koi  yvvaiKtiai  n  kptr^s^  iff  at  vvv  iv  XtP^^^  Ictoktcu,  fimia^vaif  die, 
— *  If  I  am  to  say  any  thing  on  the  chief  excellence  of  women,  such  as 
those  who  will  now  be  in  widowhood,'  &c.  And  as  Addison  has  perhaps 
strained  the  text  a  little  in  favor  of  his  argument,  I  add  a  more  literal 
translation  of  the  whole  passage :  '  It  is  a  great  glory  for  you  not  to 
fall  below  the  nature  which  you  ordinarily  have  already ;  and  her's,  too, 
is  a  great  glory,  whose  name  is  little  talked  of  either  for  good  or  for 
evil. — G. 

•  The  humour  of  this  paper  (as  of  all  those  which  turn  on  light,  or  triv- 
ial subjects)  is  inimitable :  but  what  is  most  to  be  admired,  is  the  moral 
use  he  always  makes  of  this  talent.  Hence  in  giving  a  looee  to  his  *'£adU 
nage"  ^^t  every  where,  sustains  the  dimity  of  his  own  character.  You 
laugh,  perhaps,  with  other  writers  of  this  class,  but  you  love  and  approve 
Mr.  AdaisoB. — H. 
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inaamuoh  tbat  vhea  I  liave  found  the  weather  set  Su  to  be  very 
bad,  I  bave  token  a  whole  day's  joarnoj  to  see  a  gallerj  that  h 
furnished  by  tbe  hands  of  great  wasters.  By  thia  means,  when 
tbe  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  Bwinis  in  rain, 
and  all  nature  wcara  a  lowering  aountenance,  I  withdraw  myself 
from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  Tisionary  worlds  of  art ; 
where  I  meet  with  shining  landscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful 
faces,  and  all  those  other  objects  that  £.11  tho  mind  with  gay  ideas, 
and  dispeise  that  gloominess  wbiuU  is  apt  to  hung  upon  it  in 
those  dark  discosaolate  seasons. 

I  was  Bome  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diversions ;  which 
bad  taken  such  an  entire  possession  of  my  imagination,  that  they 
formed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  which  I  shall  oommunieatQ 
to  my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vision, 
than  as  a  finished  piece, 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  spacious  gallery, 
which  had  one  side  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters 
who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons  busy  in  drav^fl 
ing,  colouring,  and  designing ;  on  the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  t^ 
oould  not  discover  more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  ex- 
ceeding slow  in  bis  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 
I  was  resolved  to  esaniiue  the  several  artists  that  stood  before 
me,  and  accordingly  applied  myself  to  the  side  of  the  living. 
The  first  I  observed  at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was 
Vanity,  with  bis  hair  tied  behind  bim  in  a  ribbcn,  and  dressed 
like  a  Frenchman. 

All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  smiles, 
and  a  certain  smirking  air,whi<:h  he  bestowed  indifferently  on  every 
age  and  degree  of  either  sex.  The  ioiyoursgai  appeared  even 
in  his  judges,  bishops ,  and  priTy-oovinBe\iciY5'.  to  fc^Qti-i^v  \i\% 
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ices,  tmd'^^l 


tneo  were  petit  niaitres,  and  all  hia  women  coquHtet.  The 
draper;  of  his  figures  waa  extremelj  well  suited  to  his  facea,  tmd' 
was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mizt  toge- 
ther \  every  part  of  the  dress  was  iu  a  flatter,  and  endeaTOored  to 
diatioguish  itself  above  the  rest. 

Od  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious  workman,  who 
I  found  waa  hia  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was  i 
dresaed  like  a  German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  sounded 
■omethiDg  like  Stupidity. 

The  third  artiat  that  I  looked  over  was  Fautaaque,  dressed 
like  a  Venetian  ecaramouch.  Ue  hud  an  excellent  hand  at  Chi- 
meera,  and  dealt  very  much  in  distortiona  and  grimaces.  He 
would  Bomctimea  aSright  himself  with  the  phautoma  that  flowed 
&Dm  his  pencil.'  In  short,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  piccea  waa 
at  boat  but  a  terrifying  dream  ;  and  one  could  say  nothing  mor* 
of  his  finest  figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined,  waa  very  remarkable  for  his 
hasty  hand,  whioh  left  his  picture  ao  unfinished,  that  the  beauty 
in  the  picture  (which  was  duaigned  to  continue  as  a  monument  of 
it*  to  posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it 
waa  drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  dispatoh  his  business, 
that  he  neither  gave  himself  time  to  clean  hia  pencib,  nor  mix 
his  colours.     The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  Avarice 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a  quite  diiferent 
nature,  who  was  dressed  iu  the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  knowii 
by  the  name  of  Industry.  His  figures  were  wonderfully  labour- 
ed :  if  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
hair  in  his  fiiea ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  waa  not  a  rope  among 
the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  great  part 
of  the  wall  with  night-piecea,  that  seemed  to  shew  themselves 

•  Hetler— "  Ihai  arose."— H. 

k  Q^it— Le.  ^  tA«  tMtidjr :  ■  litUa  oartlera  ud  mMenrst&-'a 
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the  candles  whloh  were  lighted  up  io  several  parts  of  them ;  and 
nere  so  inflamod  by  the  sunshine  which  accidentally  fell  upon 
them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  forbear  oryiDg  out,  Fi 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  considerable  on  this 
side  the  gallery^  there  were  indeed  several  others  whom  I  had 
not  time  to  look  into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing,  who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces, 
though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own.  His  pencil  aggra 
rated  every  foaturo  that  was  before  over-charged,  loaded  every 
defect,  and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched.  Thoogh  this  work- 
man did  so  much  mischief  on  this  side  of  the  living,  he  tievee 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.     Ilia  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the  gallery,  I 
tamed  myself  to  that  which  was  filled  by  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  that  wore  dead ;  when  immediately  I  fancied  myself 
standing  before  a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes 
looking  upon  me  at  once ;  for  all  before  me  appeared  bo  like  men 
and  women,  that  I  almost  forgot  they  were  pictures.  Raphael's 
figures  stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Gaido  Rheni'a  in  a 
a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall  waa  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache, 
another  by  Correggio,  and  another  by  Kubeus,  To  he  short,  there 
was  not  a  great  master  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  this  side  of  the  gallery.  The  persons 
that  owed  their  being  to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one  another  only  itti 
the  variety  of  their  shapes,  oomplesioBs,  and  oloaths ;  so  that  they, 
looked  like  difiercnt  nations  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  person  I  before- 
mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the 
gallery)  creeping  up  and  down  from  one  picture  lo  another,  and 
retouching  all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  raotiona.    \io'ini4W&'^«o.'Si'«'i.* 
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80  very  li^ht,  that  it  worked  imperoeptiljly,  and  after  a  thoussnS' 
touches,  Boartte  produced  auy  visible  cITect  ia  tlie  picture  on  whi(^ 
he  was  employed.  However,  as  he  busied  himself  incessantly 
And  repeated  touch  after  touch  without  rest  or  intermission,  he 
wore  off  insensibly  every  little  disagreeable  glosa  that  bung  upon 
a  figure  ;  he  also  added  such  a  beautiful  brown  to  the  shades,  and 
meUowneea  to  tbe  colours,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  master's  penoiL 
I  could  not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman, 
and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  bis  forehead,  dis- 
oovered  him  to  be  Time.' 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my  dream 
end,  I  cannot  toll,  but  upon  my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imoginj 
old  man,  my  sleep  left  me.  0. 

'  The  repeired  opiuion  that  time. improraa  the  eolouriug  of  pi 
■trongly  controTeitcd  by  Hogarth.  See  hia  Analysis  of  Beauty,  1 
p.  IIB,  note.— a 

Cole,  n  still  higher  Authority,  necepte  the  common  opinion,  and  gives  ■  \ 
reason  for  it:  "Many  old  pictures  have  pleasing  qualities  which  did  QOftJ 
exist  when  fresh  fj'om  the  hand  o/  the  artist.     We  see  in  thorn  a.  oifWo-vaaM 
aiid  Juatre,  a  kind  of  inward  light,  which  ia  the  effect  of  the  touchiags  <]C4 
time  and  not  of  the  pencil,  that  gave  them  their  new  being  on  theBanv«4:J 
The  Ruuse  of  this  highly  valued  quslity  appears  to  me  extremely  aimpla. 
It  arises,  evidently,  from  an  artifiuial   atmOB|.heie,  formed  by  particles  of 
opaque  matter  gradually  de]josited  upon  the  surface.   This  medium  thtougli 
which  we  see  the  picture  is  dark  and  negative,  and  the  light  that  breaki 
through  it  hoa  great  value  from  the  Dontrast.''      T.  Noble'l  Lib  tt  Coh^ 
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FabnUi  ndlllu.i  Veneris,  glue  p»i"lMe  at  irtB, 
TaldlLS  Dblecul  popolam,  mi'llusqas  muritor, 


At  itlag  lnunoni'd  rt^t,  and  wall 
BDoneadi  maoli  batter  thin  the  >ha 
And  cbliDlng  triEea  ar  mnn  Btodlc 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  prlnlecl  ' 
or  written  paper  upon  tho  ground,  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside 
carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their 
Alcoran. '  I  must  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in 
me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  paper  which 
comes  in  my  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  ciroumstaneea  it 
may  appear  :  for  as  no  mortal  author,"  in  the  ordinary  fate  aiid 
vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may,  some 
time  or  other,  be  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  cele- 
brated names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.'     I  have  lighted  my  pipe   I 

'  Or  more  correcUj— the  name  of  God— n  trn 
bj  Voltaira  to  prove  that  no  true  Maeaulman  C' 
library  of.AlexaU'lria  to  be  burnt. — O. 

•  "I  forgot  to  tell  yoo  thai  two  daya  ago  I  was  iti  the  Honae  of  Com 
mona,  when  an  EngliBh  gentleman  cania  to  nie,  and  toid  mo  that  ha  had 
lately  sent  to  a  grocer'a  shop  for  a  poiiiid  of  raisina,  which  he  received 
wrapt  op  in  a  paper  that  he  shoved  me.  How  would  yon  have  turned 
paid  at  the  sight  I  It  wiis  a  leaf  of  3-our  hiatory,  and  tlie  very  cbaiactei 
of  Queen  EliEabeth,  whinh  you  had  labored  bo  finely,  little  thinljing  i1 
vrould  wi  Boon  come  to  ao  diagracefnl  an  end."  V.  an  hutnoroua  letter  of 
Hume  to  Robertson,  in  Stewart's  Account  of  Uis  Life  and  Writiiiga  of  Dr.  | 
Robertson ;  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  108.     Boston  ed.,  1 

'  JVo  Murtiii  aulhor.    Tlia  epithet  "morlal,"  na  applied,  in  this  place, 
_.     (Bi( Air,"  is  vary  expressive.     But  the  iumoiir  "t  the  eipresaion   da-    . 
Mnds  on  knowiiw  that,  «o  mortal  tnan  is  uaed,  in  Eomiliar  diHiuunft,w,va.'$\l  I 


8i^H 
i  know  a  ^^| 


more  than  ouco  with  the  writings  of  a.  prelate ;  and  know 
friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has  oonTer-ed  ths 
essays  of  a.  man  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candle- 
Bticks.  I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem 
Q  eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments 
•f  it  upon  the  nest  rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in 
squibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that  means  celebrated  its  Bubjeot  in 
a  double  capacity,  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under 
a  Christmas  pie.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry  oook  had  made  uss, 
of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  super. ! 
stitiouB  viand,  I  know  not ;  but  upon  the  pernaal  of  it,  I  conceived 
1  idea  of  the  author's  giety,  that  I  bought  the  whole 
l>ook.*  I  have  often 'profited  by  these  accidental  readings,  and 
have  sometimes  found  very  curious  picoes,  that  are  either  out  of 
print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  our  London  book-J 
For  this  reason,  when  my  friends  take  a  survey  of  my 
library,  they  are  very  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  the  shelf  of 
folios,  two  long  bandboxes  standing  upright  among  my  hooka, 
till  I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  liued  with  deep 
erudition  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might  likewise  mention  ■ 
paper-kite,  from  which  I  have  received  great  improvement ;  and 
t  hftt-case,  which  I  would  not  esohange  for  all  the  beavers  in 
Great  Britain.  This  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather-  imperti- 
nent humour  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing,  with  my  natural 
aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when 
I  enter  any  house  in  the  country ;  for  I  cannot  for  my  heart 
leave  a  room  before  I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it, 
led  the  several  printed  papers  which  are  usually  pasted' 


■  TliB  PuritanB  Borapled  eating  what  01  .     ___ 

millery.  But  thnt  lliis  raillery  might  not  be  oonatriied  t<i  eitacd 
further  than  the  subject  of  it,  be  takes  oare,  at  the  sume  timn,  to  speak 
well  of  the  aviher't  [Mr.  Baxter's]  general  woitli  and  pieli/.  3o  miu  wi 
"  ia  excellent  writer,  even  in  his  mirlh  I-   " 
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Upon  them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with  njon  this  sccaaion, 
t^ave  me  a  moat  eiqnisite  pleasure.  My  roacter  will  ttiink  I  am 
hen  I  aoi^Titiiot  Lim,  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to 
apeak  of  was  the  old  ballad  of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood, 
which  IS  one  of  the  darling  aoiigs  of  the  common  people,  and  hits 
Deen  the  delight  of  most  Eaglishmen  in  Bome  pact  of  tbeic 
«ge.' 

This  aong  U  a  plain  simple  copy  of  natare,  destitute  of  all 
helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragi- 
oal  story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  hut  heoauae  it  is  a  copy 
mplicity  in  the  verse. j 
Dnuine  and  unaffeoted, 
lOBt  polite  reader  witli 
iion.  The  iucidenta 
)  the  most  proper  to 


of  nature.  There  is  even  a  despicable  b 
and  yet,  because  the  sentiments  appear  gci 
they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  mt 
tnward  meltings  of  humanity  and  compas 
grow  out  of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as  ar 
excite  pity;  for  which  reason  the  whole  narration  has  something 
Id  it  very  moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it  (whoever  he 
was)  has  delivered  it  in  such  an  abject  phrase  and  poorness 
of  expression,  that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look  Hkey  1 
lign  of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  language  is 
L,  the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  please  those  who 
not  judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwithstanding  they 
are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true  and  unprejudiced  taste  of 
nature.  The  condition,  speech,  and  behaviour,  of  the  dyiag 
parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and  distress  of  the  children,  are 
Bet  forth  in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
'ler  of  common  humanity  not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  Robin -red-breast,  it  is  indeed  a  little 
poetical  ornament;  and  to  shew  the  genius  of  the  author  a 
V.  Percj'a   Reliijues  of  Ancient  Englisb    Poetry,   v.  8,  B.   i 
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all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon  a  parallel 
occasion ;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Horace,  where  he  describes 
himself  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and 
covered  with  leaves' by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him.' 

Me  fabuloBffi  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricia  extra  limen  Apulise, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  uov&  pueinim  palumbes 

Texere 

Hob.  1.  iii  Od.  4^ 

In  lofty  Vulture's  rising  grounds, 
Without  my  nurse  Apulia's  bounds, 
When  young  and  tir'd  with  sport  and  play, 
And  bound  with  pleasing  sleep  I  lay, 
Doves  oover'd  me  with  myrtle  boughs. 

Creech. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest 
wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
critics,  as  well  as  the  best  poets,  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in 
the  reading  of  them.     I  can  affirm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dryden ;  and 

1  No  barial  this  pretty  pair 
6f  any  man  reoeivM, 
Till  Robin-red-breast  piously 
Did  ooyer  them  with  leaves. 

Ut  snpw  T.  125,  &a 

A  stanza  which  Gray  probably  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  exqui- 
site Hues  which  in  a  moment  of  unpardonable  hypercriticism,  he  rcjeetwj 
from  his  elegy. 

^There  seanered  olV  the  earliest  of  the  yeai; 

By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  vi<^ts  fbond: 
The  Ked-hretBt  lovee  to  boild  and  warble  near, 

A  nl  little  Ibotsteps  Ughtly  print  the  ground.* 

And  more  directly  UiU,  Collins,  in  hb  *  Dirge  in  Cymbeline': 

rb«  Bed-brea0t  oft.  at  erentng  bonn^ 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  Bttle  aid. 
With  hoary  mo»  and  gathered  £k>weffat 

Tf>  deck  the  grooad  wher«  thoa  art  laM.*~€w 
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know  several  of  the  moat  refined  writers  of  our  preaeiit  age 
are  of  tbe  same  humour. 

I  plight  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere'a  thoughts  on 
this  Buhjoct,  aa  he  has  expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the 
Misanthrope ; '  but  those  only  who  arc  endowed  with  a  true  great- 
neSB  of  soul  and  genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images 
of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplicity  and  nakedness. 
As  for  the  little  conceited  wita  of  the  age,  who  can  only  shew 
their  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  ad- 
mire these  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  thera 
but  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
have  also  the  additional  advantages  of  art.' 


I 

:1 
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Hm  qum  dlffieile  at  nrlmen  nnn  pioji^rB 


Thehk  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in 
mastera  of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  thero. 
Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons,  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician, 
though  he  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  roles  of  gram 
logic,  ua   tliey  are  delivered  in  booka  and  systems.     In 

:  same  manner,  every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that 


lurks   cu   Adiliaon's   sigiiatiir 
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art  which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  phjsiog 
nomy ;  and  naturally  forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of 
a  stranger,*  from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are 
no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable, 
or  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  company 
of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
naturally  towards  several  particular  persons,  before  we  have 
heard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they 
are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  countenance,  and 
is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some  feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an 
eye  curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man 
scoundrel.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  com- 
plain, resent,  languish,  despair,  and  die,  in  dumb  show.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humour 
or  circumstances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  sometimes  employed 
myself  from  Charing- Cross  to  the  Royal- Exchange  in  drawing 
the  characters  of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a 
man  with  a  sour  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife ;  - 
and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  ^  on 
the  happiness  of  his  friends,  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger 
who  stood  silent  in  his  company,  *  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee.'  * 
But,  with  submission,  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our 
looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more 

*  Socrates — Loquere  ut  to  videam.  Socratis  vox  ad  adolescentem :  ApuL 
Flor.  1.  pr. — C. 


•  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  **/orm  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune^ 
of  another,  but  an  idea  of  the  character  or  fortune.  He  says  below,  more 
properly,  *'  to  frame  a  notion  o/","  <tc. — H. 

*»  Think.     It  should  either  be,  "  thinking  ^  in  reference  to  "  cannot /or 
bear,*^  in  the  former  part  of  this  sentence,  or  else^  *'J  think.^ — H. 
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easily  disguised  than  Lis  countenance. '  In  this  ease,  however, 
I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  la  much  more  espressive  than 
the  liue^  of  it :  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  uothing  cIbp 
but  the  inward  dispoaltion  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiognomy  into  an  art,  and 
laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by  their  faces,  hava 
regarded  the  features  much  more  than  the  air.  Martial  has  ft 
pretty  epigram  on  this  subject. 

Crine  ruber,  iiiger  ore,  brovia  pede,  lumiue  Iicsub; 
Rem  mo^am  prastas,  Zoile,  si  bonus  ea. 

Ep.  liv.  12. 
Hj  board  and  head  are  of  a  differeut  die ; 
81iort  uf  one  foot,  dUtorted  in  an  eje : 
With  all  tbosa  tokuns  of  a  knavo  cornpUat 
Sionld'et  tliou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  der'liBh  eheat. 

I  have  Been  a  very  isganions  author  on  this  subject,  who 
founds  his  speculations  on  the  supposition,  that  as  a  man  hath  in 
the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
a  lion,  an  hog,  or  any  other  creature,  he  hath  the  same 
bianco  in  the  frame  of  his  miud,  and  is  subject  to  thi 
which  are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  couu' 
tenance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  several  faces  that 
are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharging  the  lika- 
neas,  discovers  the  figures  of  these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces 
in  human  features. '     I  remember  in  the  lift  of  the  famous  Princa 

'  'The  true  use  of  upscch  ia  nut  bo  muoh  to  «x|ireBa  our  wanla  as 
conceal  them.'  Goldemith's  Bee,  No.  3.  (Works,  lol  i.  p.  61,  PiiLnaro's  ei 
Hie  most  recent  form  in  wbkL  I  rcriiL'uiber  tu  liava  eeen  this  tliouglil, 
in  one  of  the  numberiesa  witlieism*  attiibiited  to  Tallejraui 

'  J.  a  Delia  Porta,  born  at  Kapias  1640,  died  IfllB;   founder  of  the 
Acodemy  of  the  Saereti :  discoverer  of  the  (nunero  oiieuro  ;  author  of 
rious  ecientifiG  works,  besides  fourteen  comedies,  two  trugediea,  and  a  tragi 
eomtdy.     Tlie  work  here  referred  bo,  was  published  in  1686,  under 
title  of  De  h-HUKina  pAj/liogTuimia, — Q. 

,.,.,,.  T.—n 
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of  Condfi,  tLo  writer  obBervea,  the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  th«:l 
face  of  an  eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  verj  well  pleased  to  bg  I 
told  so.     In  tbis  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  that  ho  had  i: 

aind  some  general  implicit  notion  of  this  art  of  physiognomj  i 
which  I  have  juat  now  mentioned ;  and  that  when  liia  eonrtiera  I 
told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an  eagle's,  he  uoderstood  them  I 
in  the  i<ame  manner  aa  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  soracthing  i 
his  looks  whieh  shewed  him  to  be  strong,  active,  piereing,  and  I 
of  a  royal  descent.  Whether  or  no  the  different  motions  of  the  I 
animal  spirits  in  different  passions,  way  have  any  effect  on  the  | 
mould  of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender 

;her  the  same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  habita- 
tions, I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious.     In  the  ' 

1  time  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  i 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured 

,  in  spite  of  ail  those  marks  and  signatures  which  nature    ' 

IS  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the  contrary.  This  very  often 
happens  among  those,  who,  instead  of  being  exasperated  by  their 
looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  themselves  en 
tirely  to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  those  beau 
ties  which  are  more  lasting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  seen  * 
many  an  amiable  piece  of  deformity :  and  have  observed  a  cer- 
tain chearfulness  in  as  bad  a  system  of  features  as  ever  was 
clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the 
blooming  charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise 
due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the 
aoul  and  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  nature.  There 
chanced  to  be  a  great  physiognomist  in  his  time  at  Athens,  who 
had  made  strange  discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  incliuatiot 
bj  their  outward  appearances.      Socrates'  disciples,  that  tbej   • 
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might  pit  this  artist  to  the  trial,  carried  him  to  their  mastery 
whom  he  had  never  seen  biiferc,  and  did  not  know  he  was  then  ii 
onnipany  with  him.  *  After  a  short  examiuation  of  hia  face,  the 
physiognomist  pronounced  him  the  moet  lowd,  libidinous,  drunken 
old  fellow,  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  hia  whole  life.  Upon 
which  the  disoiples  all  burst  out  a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had 
detected  tho  falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Soeratea  told 
them,  that  tho  principles  of  hia  art  might  be  very  true,  notwith- 
standing hia  present  mistake  :  for  that  he  himself  was  naturally 
inclined  to  those  particnlar  vices  which  the  physiogBomist  had 
discovered  in  his  conutenanee,  but  that  he  had  conquered  tha 
strong  dispositions  he  was  born  with  by  the  dictates  of  phili 
phy.' 

We  are,  indeed,  told  by  an  ancient  author, '  that  Socrates  vei 
much  resembled  Silenua  in  his  face ;  which  we  find  to  hi 
very  rightly  observed  from  the  statues  and  busta  of  both  that' 
are  still  extant;  as  well  as  on  several  antique aeala  and  preciooi' 
atonea,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curioua.  But,  however  observatioca  of  this  nature 
may  sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  particularly  cautious 
how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an 
irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when 
we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do 
not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred  against  a  person 
of  worth  ;  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  by  his  aa- 

'  Cniii  multDi  in  sonveDtu  vitia  collegiBnet  iu  sura  ZopyniB,  qui  ee  untq- 
n  oujujqaa  ex  forma  proBpieero  profitebalur,  derisuB  est  a  c 
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peot,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admira- 
ble* System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to 
take  a  prejudice  against  a  man  for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller 
vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a 
Prosopolepsia.^  L. 


No.  89.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  12. 


-Petite  hino  Javenesqae  senesqne 


Finem  animo  certnm,  miserlsque  viatica  canls. 
Gras  boo  fiet    Idem  eras  fiet    Quid  ?  quasi  magnum 
Kem[>e  diem  donas;  sed  cum  lax  altera  venit, 
Jam  eras  bestemam  consampsimos ;  ecce  alitid  eras 
Egerlt  bos  annoa,  et  semper  paalam  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno 
Vertentem  sese  fhistra  seotabere  canUium. 

Pbbs.    8aU  V.  51 

Pers.    From  thee  both  old  and  young,  with  profit  leam 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 

C)oBN.    Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  a^oum. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay ; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pebs,    But  is  one  day  of  case  too  much  to  borrow  f 

Corn.    Yes,  sure:  for  yesterday  was  (mce  to-mofrow 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gained ; 
And  all  thy  fhiitless  days  will  thus  be  drained: 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  task ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot  wheels  are  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first 

Drtdui. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love  are  very  nu- 
merous, it  is  my  design,  if  possible,  to  range  them  under  several 

J  A  Greek  word  used  in  the  N.  T.  Rom.  iL  11,  and  Eph.  vi.  9,  wher« 
it  is  said  that  God  is  no  respecter  ot  persons.  Here  it  signifies  a  preju- 
dice against  a  person  formed  Trom  his  countenance,  <fec.,  too  hastily. — C. 

*  Rightly  so  caLed,  though  now  much  neglected  and  almost  forgot 
ten. — H. 


^ 
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beade,  and  address  myaolf  to  them  at  difforent  times.  The  first 
bracoh  of  themj  to  whose  eervice  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper,  are 
thoae  that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are 
for  spinnTDg  out  the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  length 
without  being  able  either  to  close  with  their  lovera,  or  to  dismiss 
them.  I  have  many  letters  by  mo  filled  with  complaints  against 
this  sort  of  women.  In  one  of  thorn  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother 
of  the  coiff'  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  Ttcesmio  Tumo 
Caroli  Secumli,  before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Tem- 
ple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  that  at  present  he  is  a  scrjeaiit  at  law ;  and  iiotwith- 
standing  he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long  sinca 
brought  to  an  issno,  the  fair  one  still  demurs.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish 
this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by  another 
letter  from  one  that  calls  himself  Tbyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has 
been  demurring  above  these  seven  years.  But  among  all  my 
plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity  the  unfortunate  Philander, 
a  inan  of  a  constant  passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth, 
that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she  is 
past  child-bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his  letter  to  be  a  very 
oholerio  lover,  aud  irrevocably  smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out 
of  self-interest.  He  tells  mc  with  great  passion,  that  she  has 
bubbled  him  out  of  bis  youth  ;  that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and 
fifty,  aud  that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age 
if  she  can  find  her  sooount  in  another.  I  shall  conclude  this 
narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam.  Hopewell,  a  very  pleas- 
ant fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at  last  married  a  demurrer ;  I  must 
only  premise,  tliat  Sam,  who  \a  a  very  good  bottle  companion, 
has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of  his  pai 
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81011,  ever  since  the  yeai  one  thousand  six  h:indred  vnd  eighty* 
one. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what 
a  dance  she  has  led  me :  she  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two-and- 
twenty,  and  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved 
her  till  she  has  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado 
become  the  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at  present.  She 
is,  however,  in  my  eye,  a  very  charming  old  woman.  We  often 
lament  that  we  did  not  marry  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame 
for  it  but  herself.  You  know  very  well  that  she  would  never 
think  of  me  whilst  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the 
date  of  my  passion  {Anno  Amai'is  trigesi?no  primo)  instead  of  a 
posie,  on  my  wedding-ring.  I  expect  you  should  send  me  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  ;  or,  if  you  please,  an  epithalamium,  uj)on  this 
occasion. 

"  Mrs.  Martha's  and  your's  eternally, 

"  Sam.  Hopewell." 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has  also  a  very 
bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  folly 
of  demurring  from  two  or  three  reflections,  which  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

First  of  all  I  would  have  them  seriously  think  on  the  short- 
ness of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to 
play  all  her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave 
before  she  has  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  the  same 
that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  a  century 
to  a  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  she 
nine  hundred  years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  before  she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.     But,  alas  ' 


ahe  ought  to  play  Ler  part  in  basto,  when  she  aiDsidoib  tlial 
is  suddenly  to  quit  the  etage,  aod  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  dosire  niy  female  reader, 
eider,  that  as  the  term  of  lifo  is  short,  that  of  beauty  is  much 
shorter.  The  finest  skin  wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  t!io 
Bttength  of  its  colouring  so  soon,  that  we  Lave  scarce  time  to 
admire  it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject  with  roses  and  rain- 
bows, and  several  other  ingenioua  conceits,  which  I  may  possibly 
reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  oonai deration  which  I  would  likewise  recom- 
mend  to  a  demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling 
in  love  when  she  is  about  tbreescorc,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her 
doubts  and  scruples  before  that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter 
spring,  that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman,  and 
turns  her  into  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange  figure  she  will  make, 
if  ahe  chances  to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final  re- 
solution, in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  by  any  thing  I  have  bora 
said,  to  discourage  that  natural  modesty  in  the  ses,  which  renders 
a  retreat  from  the  first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fashionable 
and  graceful :  all  that  I  intend,  is,  to  advise  them,  when  they  are 
prompted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to  demur  only  out  oC  form, 
and  so  far  as  decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should  reject 
the  first  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  bishop- 
ric ;  but  I  would  advise  neither  the  one  cor  the  other  to  persist 
in  refusing  what  they  secretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  partiou' 
lar  propose  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton 
has  represented  her  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear transcribing  entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to 
my  present  purpose. 


^ 
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The  rib  he  formed  and  faahion'd  with  his  hands ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  dilfrent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
Tliat  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  noir 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain' d, 
And  in  her  looks,  wiiich  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark.     I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure ; 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off. 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninform*d 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites ; 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaVn  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I  overjoy' d,  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

This  turn  hath  made  amends  ;  thou  hast  fulfiU'd 
Thy  words,  Creator,  bounteous  and  benign  I 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself  ... 
She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought^ 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all. 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought^ 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turn'dr 
I  followed  her:  She  what  was  honour  knew 
And  mth  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom L 
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In  v^  bebnruBUkebulf  >ti 


There  ib  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  consideration  more  effectual  t«  J 
cxlinguisli  inordinate  desirea  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  the  notioni  I 
of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that  subject.     Thej  tell  us,  that  1 
every  passion  which  lias  been  contracted  by  the  soul  during  her. I 
residence  in  the  body,  remaiDB  with  her  in  a  separate  state;  and 4 
that  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  diifera  no  more  than  ' 
the  man  does  from  himself  when  he  is  in  his  house,  or  in  open 
air.     When,  therefore,  the  obBcene  passions  in  particular  have 
once  taken  root,  and  spread  theraselTes  in  the  soul,  thoy  cleave  to 
ner  inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever  after  the  body  is  cast .. 
off  and  thrown  aside.     As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doo-  i 
trine,  they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth,  who  goes  on  in  a  continued 
course  of  voluptuousness,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous 
3ld  man ;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in  the  mind  when  it  ia 
altogether  dead  in  the  body  ;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more  vio- 
lent, and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers  strength  by  age,  at  tht  J 
dame  time  that  it  has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  purposea.   I 
If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  most  subject  to  these  passions  at  s  I 
time  when  she  has  the  least  instigation  from   the   body,  we  maj   j 
well  suppose  she  will  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entirely  divest-  1 
ed  of  it.     The  very  suhstanoe  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  thetn  J' , 
the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured  ;  tlie  inflitmmatioa  J 
will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this,  therefore,  (say  the  Platonists]  consists  the  punlab'j 
ment  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death  :  he  is  tormeatedv\ti^^ 
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Bires  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gratify  solicited  by  a  pas- 
sion which  has  neither  objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it :  he  lives 
in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impotence,  ana  always  burns  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  It  is  for  this 
reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  appear  frequently 
in  ccemiteries,  and  hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are 
buried,  as  still  hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  le- 
siring  again  tQ  CQter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Pla- 
tonic notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions 
after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato, 
indeed,  carries  his  thought  very  far,  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his 
opinion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial.  Though,  I  must 
confess,  if  one  did  believe  that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and 
women  wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  regions,  and  entertain- 
ed themselves  with  the  sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  devise 
a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato 
has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  of  torments  in 
the  description  of  Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an 
eternal  thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  ^neid,  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  volup 
tuary  after  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speaking  of 


-Lucent  genialibus  altis 


Aurea  fulcra  toris,  epulaeque  ante  ora  ^ai'^ttB 
Regifico  luxu  ;  furiarum  maxima  juxta 
Accubat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mensas ; 
Exurgitque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. 


The;  lie  helow  on  goldeii  beds  LupUy'd 
Anil  genial  (emU  with  regul  pomp  are  mads. 
Tlie  queen  of  fuiies  by  their  side  ia  set. 
And  snatohea  from  their  moutha  tb"  iiptaated  meat; 
Whieli  if  they  touuh,  her  hissing  Bciakea  alie  rears, 
Tossing  her  lorah,  and  tlmnd'riug  in  their  eura. 

TLat  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  ttiia  my  spocul»-  1 
tioo  (wMch  otbernise  may  Iobp  me  several  of  my  polite  readers)  t 
eholl  translate  a  story  tliat  has  beea  quoted  upon  anotLer  ( 
sioD  by  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I  Hud 
it  in  the  original.     The  reader  will  see  it  is  not  foreign  to  my  . 
present  subject,  and  I  dare  say  will  think  it  a  lively  represeiitaf  I 
tion  of  a  person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a  kind  of  tanta-  I 
lisra  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  consider- 
ation.    Monsieur  Fontiguaii,  speaking  of  a  love-adventure  thftt  t 
happened  to  him  in  the  country,  gives  the  following  account  j 
of  it.' 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country  la^t  summer,  I  was  often  ia  1 
company  with  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  vit  I 
and  beauty  one  could  desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of 
coquetry,  that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeablfi  J 
torments.     I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  J 
had  such  frequent  opportunities  of  pleading  jqj  gjission  to  them  j 
when  they  were  asunder,  that  I  bad  reason  to  hope  for  particular  n 
favours  from  each  of  them.     As  I  was  walking  one  evening  ii 
chamber  with  nothing  about  me  but  niy  night-gown,  they  both 
came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  that  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  same  house,  provi- 
ded I  would  bear  a  part  in  it.     Upon  this  they  told  me  such  tt 
plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and  ugrue^J 
to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of  me.     They  immediateljg 
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began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with  long  pieces  of 
linen,  which  they  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above 
an  hundred  yards  of  swathe  :  my  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides, 
and  my  legs  closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers  one  over 
another,  that  I  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood 
bolt  upright  upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  ladies 
burst  out  a  laughing.  *  And  now,  Pontignan^  (says  she,)  we  intend 
to  perform  the  promise  that  we  find  you  have  extorted  from  each 
of  us.  You  have  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  say 
you  are  a  better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to 
ladies  that  desire  it  of  you.*  After  having  stood  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, I  begged  them  to  uncase  me,  and  to  do  with  me  what  thej 
pleased.  *  No,  no,  (say  they,)  we  like  you  very  well  as  you  are ;' 
and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  The  room  was  lighted  up  on 
all  sides  ;  and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  sheets, 
with  my  head  (which  was,  indeed,  the  only  part  I  could  move) 
upon  a  very  high  pillow :  this  was  no  sooner  done,  but  my  two 
female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me  in  their  finest  night-clothes. 
You  may  easily  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  who  saw  a  couple 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  undrest  and  abed  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot  I  begged  them  to  release 
me,  and  struggled  all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
muoh  violence,  that  about  mid*night  they  both  leaped  out  of  the 
bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone.  But  seeing  me  safe,  they  took 
their  posts  again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all  my 
prayers  and  endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself  as  well  as 
I  could;  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  unbind  me,  T 
would  fall  asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means  disgrace  them 
for  ever.  But^  alas !  this  was  impossible :  could  I  have  been 
disposed  to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by  several  little  ill- 
Milwr^d  eouresses  and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon  me 


f  8a  as.] 


I  Ab  much  devoted  &B  I  am  ti>  womankind,  I  woald  not  pass  Emoli 
I  another  night  to  be  master  of  the  whole  box.  My  reader  will 
doubtlesa  be  curiona  to  know  what  became  of  me  the  nest  morn- 
ing: why,  tmlj,  my  bed-feliows  left  me  about  an  hour  before 
day,  and  told  me  if  I  would  be  good,  and  lie  still,  they  wonld 
send  somebody  to  take  me  up  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me 
to  rise.  Accordingly  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morniug  an  old 
woman  came  to  unswathe  me.  I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being 
resolved  to  take  revenge  of  my  tonnentora,  and  to  keep  no  moa- 
inres  with  them  aa  soon  aa  I  was  at  liberty  ;  but  npoa  asking  my 
old  woman  what  was  beoome  of  the  two  ladies,  alie  told  me  she 
believed  they  were  by  that  time  within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that 
k  they  went  in  a  ooaoh  and  six  before  £ve-a-clock  in  the  morning," 
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Looking  over  the  late  packet  of  letters  which  have  been  senk 
ne,  I  fonnd  the  following  one, 

"  Mb.  Spectatoe, 
"  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea  equipage ;  and  my  s 
knowB  my  bumonr  so  well,  tltat  calling  foi  m^  Vxu^^a&'i'  '^ 
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tnoming  (it  being  past  my  usual  Lour)  hIic  auswerod  tbo  Sp&ctA,  ^ 
''OR.  was  not  yet  come  in ;  but  that  tbe  tea-kettle  boiled,  i 
expected  it  every  momeut.  Having  tiius  in  part  eigoified  to  yos  I 
the  eateem  and  veneration  which  I  have  for  jou,  I  must  put  yoa  1 
in  mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books  wbiob  you  have  promised  to  I 
recommend  to  our  sex ;  for  I  have  deferred  furnishing  my  closet  J 
with  authors,  'till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular,  being  I 
your  daily  disciple  and  bumble  Bervant, 

"  Leonoha,'" 

In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  I  am  very  proud  of,  1 1 
must  acquaint  her,  and  the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  have  J 
called  out  for  help  In  my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,'  I  hav»  I 
received  many  letters  upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  givaJ 
an  account  of. 

In  the  first  class  I  shall  take  notice  of  those  whiob  come  to  A 
mo  from  eminont  booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mentioa.l 
with  respect  the  authors  they  have  printed,  and  consequently  havB  1 
an  eye  to  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of  the  ladie 
One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necesaary  for  women  to  ] 
have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they  oi 
not  peruse  a  better  book  than  Dalton's  Country  Justice  :  another  i 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  complete  Jockey.     A  third, 
observing  the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  eeorets,  which  hs  i 
tolls  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sei,  is  of  opinion  this  female  inclin 
tioD,  if  well  directed,  might  turn  very  much  to  their  advantage,    ■ 
and  therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.* 
A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  a  lady  can-  j 
not  be  thoroughly  accomplished  who  has  not  read  The  secret  ^ 
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Treaties  and  Negotiations  of  the  MarsLnl  B'EatradcB. 
Jacob  Tonson,  jdd.  is  of  opinion,  tLat  Bayk's  Dietioiiary  might 
be  of  very  greut  uee  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them  general 
Bcholars.  Another,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  tlunks  it 
highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  child  should  road  Mr. 
Wall'e  History  of  Iniaiit  Baptism ;  as  another  is  very  importunate 
ivith  me  to  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers  The  Finishing 
Stroke  ;  being  a  Vindication  of  ihe  Patriarchal  Scheme,  &e. 

In  the  second  class  I  shall  mention  books  whioh  are  recom- 
mended by  hosbands,  if  I  may  believe  the  writers  of  tbem. 
Whether  or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated  ones  I  can- 
not tell,  but  the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follows.  A  Para- 
pbraae  on  the  History  of  Susanna.  Rules  to  keep  Lent  The 
Christian's  Overthrow  prevented.  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play- 
house. The  Virtues  of  Camphire,  with  Directions  to  make 
Camphire  Tea.  Tlie  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Clieapaide  desires  me 
that  I  would  advise  all  young  wives  to  make  tlieniselves  mistressea 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  postscript,  that  ha 
hopes  I  will  not  forget  The  Countess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a  third  class  among 
these  my  correspondents  and  privy  counsellors.  In  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  I  am  advised  to  place  Phararaond'  at  the  bead  of 
my  catalogue,  and,  if  I  think  proper,  to  give  the  second  place  to 
Cassandra.'  Coi|uetil1a  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nailing  women 
upon  their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
&ces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florella  desires  to  know  if 
there  are  any  books  written  against  prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if 
there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  library.  Plays  of  all  sorta 
have  their  several  advocates  :  All  for  Love  is  mentioned  in  above 
fifteen  letters ;  Sophonisba,  or  Haunihul's  Overthrow,  in  a  doi 

1— STwo  celebrated  romanaea,  written  by  M,  In  Cal'^itiBl*,— Ji, 
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the  Innocent  Adultery  ia  likewise  highly  approved  of ;  Mithridal 
King  of  Pontus  has  many  friends  ;  Alexander  the  Great  aQ< 
Anrentebe  have  the  saino  number  of  voices  :  but  Theodoflioa, 
the  Force  of  Love,  carries  it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  as  have  heett' 
proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and  those  who  appear  competent 
judges  of  this  matter,  and  must  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A  B, 
whoever  it  ie  that  conceals  himself  under  those  two  letters,  for  his 
advice  upon  this  subject :  hut  as  I  find  the  work  I  have  under-', 
taken  to  be  very  difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I- 
am  further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judicious  con- 
temporaries, and  have  timo  to  examine  the  several  books  they 
offer  to  me;  being  resolved,  in  an  affair  of  this  moment,  to  pru* 
coed  with  the  greatest  caution. 

In  the  meanwhilo,  as  I  have  taken  the  ladies  under  vay 
particular  care,  I  shall  mako  it  my  business  to  Knd  oat  in 
the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  such  passages  as  may  bo 
for  their  use,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  them  as  well 
as  I  can  to  their  taste;  not  questioning  but  the  valuable  part  of 
the  sex  will  easily  pardon  me,  if  from  time  to  time  I  laugh 
at  those  little  vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  behaviour 
of  some  of  them,  and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a 
serious  censure.  Most  books  boing  calculated  for  male  readers, 
and  generally  written  with  an  eye  to  men  of  learning,  makea 
a  work  of  this  nature  the  more  necessary ;  besides,  I  am  the  mora 
encouraged,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  I  see  the  sex  daily  im- 
proving by  these  my  speculations.  My  fair  readers  are  already 
deeper  scholars  than  the  beans  :  I  could  name  some  of  them  who 
talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure 
at  Will's  ;  and  as  I  frequently  receive  letters  from  the  fine  ladi« 
and  pretty  fellows,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  former  ar« 
^ferior  to  the  others  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  SDetiiiig,^ 
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Tbia  onnnot  bat  have  a,  good  effect  upoD  the  female  worM,  rmii 
keep  them  from  being  channcd  by  those  empty  coicomba  thi 
have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  vomett,  though  laughed  &t 
among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  pasaes  for 
pertinent  fellow,  that  Will.  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and 
that  Franfc  Smoothly  himself  is  witbia  a  month  of  a  coxoomb, 
in  case  I  think  fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is 
my  business  in  some  measure  to  detect  such  as  nould  lead  astray 
weak  minds  by  tbcir  false  prcteuoes  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour 
and  gallantry,  I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  lights  I  am  abU 
to  the  fair  sex  for  the  eoDtinuation  of  the 
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Wb  all  of  ns  compbiiii  of  the  ahortneas  of  time,  eaith  Senoea,' 
and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  '  Our 
liTCB,  (says  he)  are  spent  cither  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 
doing  notbiDg  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do  :  we  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting 
u  though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.'    That  noble 


'  De  bravitatt  vit«  ad  Paolinam  lik  pattim. — O. 
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lopber  liai  deaoribed  our  inconsistency  with  ourselTe*  in  this 
particular,  by  all  those  various  turns  of  expression  and  thought 
vbich  are  peculiar  to  bis  writings. 

I  often  consider  manbiud  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself 
I  point  that  bears  some  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
■eem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing 
erery  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  mioor  longs  to  be  at  age 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to 
arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.     Thus  although  the  whole  lifi:    , 

allowed   by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it 
appear  long  and  tedious.     We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in 
general,  but  would  fiiin  contract  the  parts  of  wliicb  it  is  coiu- 
Tbe  usurer  would  be  very  well   Hatisfied   to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present  moment  and  i 
quarter-day.     The  politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  tl 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture  which  he 
fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of  time.     The 
lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  momenta    < 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.     Thus,  as  fast    | 
fts  our  time  rons,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  moat  parts  of  our 
:iives,  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does.     Several  hours  of  the    I 
day  hang  upon  our  lionds  ;  nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years ;  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 
apty  wastes,  which  we  would  faiu  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
at  those  several  little  settlements  or  imaginary  points  of 
rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

3  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall 
find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  ohaHms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do  not, 
towever,  include  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who 
ire  in  ft  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  those  only  who  are 
Llwaja  cDRftged  in  socnes  of  action  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  doa 
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nn  unacceptable  pkce  of  eervice  to  tbese  persons,  if  I  point  out  \ 
to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  j 
life.     The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  thera  are  ag  follow. 

The  first  is  the  exeroise  of  virtue,  in  the  most  general  accep' 
tation  of  the  word.      That  partioular  Hoheme  which  compvebonda   I 
the  social  virtuea,  may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrio 
temper,  and  find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active 
station  of  life.    To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  tbo  needy,  comfort 
the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  -way  almost  every  day  in 
lives.    A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  party;  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserving    , 
man  j  of  softening  tbe  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  i 
the  prejudiced ;  which  are  all  of  them  employments  suited  to  i 
reasonable  nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  tbe  person  who 
can  busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  ia  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find  employment  for 
those  retired  hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves,  and 
destitute  of  company  and  conversation ;  I  mean  that  intercourse 
and  communication  which  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to 
maintain  with  tbe  great  author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives 
under  an  habitual  sense  of  tbe  divine  ])reBence,  keeps  up  a 
perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  tbe 
satisfaction  of  thinking  himself  in  company  with  his  dearest  J 
and  best  of  friends.'  Tbe  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  ;  it  it 
impesaible  for  bim  to  be  alone.  His  thonghtfi  and  passions  are 
the  moat  busied  at  such  hours,  when  those  of  other  men  are  the 
moat  unactivo :  he  no  sooner  steps  out  of  tbe  world  but  his  heart 
burns  with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  tbe 
consciousness  of  thatpreseuce  which  every  where  surrounds  him  ; 
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or,  on  the  contrary,  poors  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprebi 
■ioDS,  to  the  great  supporter  of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  coosidcred  the  necessity  of  a  man's  being 
virtuous,  tbat  he  may  have  eoiuothing  to  do  ;  but  if  wq  consider 
fnrther,  that  the  exeroiae  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amuficment  for 
the  time  it  Jasta,  but  that  its  influence  extends  to  tboso  parts  of 
our  osisteuDC  whioh  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  thai  our  whole 
eternity  is  to  take  itn  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here 
employ  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon 
patting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improvo,  and  Las  opj 
tunitios  of  turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  tihall  we  think 
him  if  he  suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  Lie  dead,  and  perhaps 
ploys  even  the  twentieth  to  bis  ruin  or  disadvantage  ?  But 
beottuw  the  minJ  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained 
op  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  flud  out  proper  employ- 
mouts  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method,  therefore,  that  I  would  propose  to  fill 
our  time,  should  be  useful  and  innocent  diversions.     I  must  ooi 
fess  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable   creatures  to  be  altogethfl|^ 
conversant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  havtj 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt 
Uiom.     Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  aaj 
for  itself,  I  s!iall  not  determine  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonder^' 
to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  away  a  doxen  hours 
together  in  shuflling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards  with  no  other 
ooaversation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  uo 
other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  togethe 
difierent  figures.     Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of 
species  complaining  that  life  is  short  1 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  i 
noble  and  useful  calertaiDments  were  it  under  proper  regulati 
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But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as  m  the  oon- 
verstttion  of  a  well-ehoaen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of 
life  that  is  any  way  comparable  to  thi 
ftnd  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  un 
improves  the  understand ing,  engender 
snimatet  virtue  aod  good  rcsolutioi 
liaBsiona,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  hourn 
of  life. 

Next  to  5uch  an  intimaoy  vrith  a  particalnr  person,  one  would 
endeavour  after  a  more  general  conversation  with  such  as  arc 
able  to  eutertain  and  improve  those  with  whom  they  converse;, 
vhich  are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of  life,  which  uno 
would  endeavour  to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have 
recourse  to  something,  rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 

adrift  with  any  passion  that  chances  to  rise  in  it, 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  nmsio,  painting,  or  architecture,  is 
like  one  that  has  another  Bense,  when  compared  with  such  as  Lave 
BO  relish  of  those  arts.  Tho  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener, 
the  husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the 
of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  wayi 
nseful  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill 

its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining  au- 
thors. But  this  I  shall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  Dies 
Bure  interferes  with  t!io  third  method,  whibh  I  shall  propose  iu 
another  paper,  for  'he  employment  of  our  dead  unactive  hours, 
■nd  which  I  shall  ;  ily  mention  in  general  to  be,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  L. 
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Vivere  bia,  vita  posse  prlore  fruL 

Mast.  Epig.  xzitt.— It. 

The  present  Joys  of  life  we  doubly  taste, 
By  looking  back  with  pleasure  on  the  past 

The  last  method  which  I  proposed  in  my  Saturday's  paper, 
for  filling  up  those  eYnpty  spaces  of  life  which  are  so  tedious  and 
burdensome  to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  oursebres  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the 
study  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
that  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it 
were  much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten  subjects  of  the  use- 
fulness of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives 
the  mind,  nor  on  the  methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  anj 
particular  branch  of  it,  all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers  ;  but  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  speculation  that  is 
more  uncommon,  and  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  more  enter- 
taining. 

I  have  before  shewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear 
long  and  tedious ;  and  shall  here  endeavour  to  shew  how  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pur- 
suits  of  knowledge,  are  long,  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means 
discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  "  That  we  get  the  idea  of  liime,  or  dura 
tion,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  ano* 
ther  in  our  minds :  that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly 
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without  dreamiEg,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  lengtk 
of  it,  whilst  we  sleep ;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off 
to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think  again,  Bcem  to  hi 
no  di&tance."     To  which  the  author  adds,  "  And  ao  I  doubt  not 
hut  it  would  be  toa  waking  man, if  it  were  possible  forh: 
only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the 
al  others  ;  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fisea  hia  thoughta  very 
tciitly  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  tittle  notice  of  the  suee 
eioa  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with' 
that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  consider  a  mai 
on  one  eide,  shortening  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  b 
few  things  :  so,  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  hia 
thoughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  con- 
stant succession  of  ideas.  Accordingly  Monsieur  Mallebranche, 
in  his  Enquiry  after  Truth,  (which  was  published  Beveral  years 
before  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding)  tells  us, 
that  it  is  possible  some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long 
as  we  do  a  thousand  years :  or  look  upon  that  space  of  duration 
which  we  call  a  minute,  as  au  hour,  a  week,  a  mouth,  or  an  whole 
age. 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Mallebranohe  is  capable  of  some  lit-  ■ 
tie  explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke ;  for 
if  our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  reflecting 
sion  of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  Jofiaitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may 
have  dificreut  notions  of  the  t-ame  parts  of  duration,  according  a> 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  eijually  distinct  in  each  of  Ibem 
follow  one  another  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity, 

■  Esaay  B.  2,  th.  liv.  nect  4.— C. 


I 
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'  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alooran,,  which  looks  as  if 
Mahomet  had  been  possessed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking 
of.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out 
of  his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the 
seven  heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a 
distinct  view  of;*  and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  confer- 
ences with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this, 
gays  the  Alcoran,  was  transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an 

^  Not  in  the  Koran,  but  a  tradition.     V.  Irving*8  Mahomet,  ch.  xxii. — G. 

*  Mliich  the  prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of.  This  way  of  throwing  the 
"preposition  to  tne  end  of  a  sentence,  is  among  the  pecuharities  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's manner ;  and  was  derived  from  his  nice  ear.  The  secret  deserves 
to  be  explained.  The  English  tongue  is  naturally  grave  and  majestic 
The  rhythm  correspoiids  to  the  genius  of  it ;  and  runs,  almost  whether  we 
will  or  no,  into  iambics.  But  the  continuity  of  this  solemn  measure  has  an 
ill-eflFect,  where  the  subject  is  not  of  moment.  Mr.  Addison's  delicate  ear 
made  him  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  rhythm  of  our  language,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  proper  cure  for  it ;  which  was,  to  break  the  continued 
iambic  measure,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  where  the  weight  of 
it  would  be  most  felt,  by  e^  preposition^  or  other  short  word,  of  no  emphasis 
in  the  sense,  and  without  accent,  thrown  into  that  part :  whence,  a  trochee, 
being  introduced  into  the  place  of  an  iambus,  would  give  that  air  of  negli- 
gence, and  what  the  French  call  *'  legeiet^"  which,  in  a  work  of  gaiety  or 
elegance,  is  found  so  taking.  For  instance;  had  the  author  said,  "  of  which 
the  prOphfit  took  a  distinct  view  " — the  metre  had  been  wholly  iambic,  or, 
what  is  woree,  would  ha/e  been  loaded  with  a  spondee  in  the  last  foot, 
and  the  accent  must  have  fallen,  with  solemnity,  on  the  word  "view,**  But 
by  reserving  the  preposition  "  o/*,"  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  he  gains  this 
advantage,  that  "  view  of  "  becomes  a  trochee ;  and  the  ear  is  not  only  re- 
lieved by  the  variety,  but  escapes  the  "ic<w«"  of  a  too  important  close. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  frequently  terminates  a  sentence,  or  paragraph, 
by  such  unpretending  phrases,  as.  Of  it — of  him — to  hdr — frdm  thdm,  dec. ; 
which  have  the  same  effect  on  the  ear,  (the  accent,  here,  falling  on  the  pre- 
position) and  give  a  careless  air  to  the  rhythm,  exactly  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject and  genius  of  these  little  essays:  though  the  common  reader,  who  does 
not  enter  into  the  beauty  of  this  contrivance,  is  ready  to  censure  the  author, 
afl  wanting  nerve  and  force. 

In  the  fortnal  style,  it  is  evident,  this  liberty  should  be  «paringly  used : 
but  in  conversation^  in  letters,  in  narratives,  and,  universally,  in  all  the 
lighter  forms  of  composition,  the  Addisonian  termination^  is  we  may  3all 
it,  has  an  extreme  grace. — H. 

Here  Hurd  differs  from  Blair  (v.  Blair,   sect,  xil,)  and  I  aio  glad  to 

have  an  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  Hurd. — G. 


r 
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earthen  pitcher  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the  rory  instant  tkaf 
the  angel  Gabi'iel  carried  him  away)  before  the  water  was  a 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  Tales  which  i 
lateR  to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  eomft-l 
affinity  to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon. 

A  Bultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  thia  i 
oircumstanoe  in  Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  imposs&  J 
ble  and  absurd  :  hut  oonversing  one  day  with  a  great  doctor  ii 
the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  the  doctor  told  1 
him  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  passage. ■ 
in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would  consent  to  do  what  ha  i 
should  desire  of  him.     Upon  thia  the  sultan  was  directed  to  place 
liimsolf  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly  ;  and 
as  he  stood  bj  the  tub  amidst  a  eirole  of  his  great  men,  the  holy 
nan  bid  him  plunge  hit!  head  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  up 
again  ;  the  king  accordingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  a 
sea-shore.     The  king  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his  doc- 
tor for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but  at  length, 
knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to  think  on 
proper  metboda  for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this  strange  country: 
accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he  saw  at 
work  in  a  neighbouring  wood ;  these  peopie  conducted  him  to  »  ^ 
town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wood,  wliere,  after  1 
some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  for' 
tune.     He  lived  with  this  woman  so  long  that  he  had  by  hi 
sons  and  seven  daughters:  he  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  1 
want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for  J 
his  livelihood.     One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  the  sea-sideyj 
being  seized  with  many  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  formM 
VOL.    v.— 12 
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and  bis  present  state  of  life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion  utS 
him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a.  design  to  waah  hiuisetf,  ao-H 
cording  to  the  cnstom  of  the  MabometaiiB,  before  he  sud  hii^| 
prayers.  B 

After  bia  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner  raised  hi^H 
head  above  the  water  but  be  found  himself  standing  by  the  sida^ 
of  the  tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the  I 
holy  man  at  bia  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  bis  teacher  for  J 
having  sent  bim  on  tuch  a  course  of  adventures,  and  betrayed  M 
him  into  bo  long  a  state  of  misery  and  servitude  ;  but  w&a  von-  I 
derfnlly  surprised  wlicn  be  beard  that  the  state  he  talked  of  was  I 
only  a  drenni  and  delusion ;  that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  I 
place  where  he  then  stood  ;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  bia  head  I 
into  the  water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again.  I 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion  of  instructing  the  I 
sultan,  that  nothing  was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  He,  J 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  tw  I 
pleases,  mabe  a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  anj  I 
of  his  creatnres  as  a  thousand  years.  |  J 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern  fables  witt  I 
the  notions  of  those  two  great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted  I 
in  this  pnper ;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  hia  1 
to  consider  bow  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimea  1 
flions,  by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  puriuits  of  know-    J 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas,  an  1 
those  of  a  fool  are  by  bis  passions  :  the  time  of  the  one  is  lon^  I 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  so  is  that  of  Him.  1 
other,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful  m 
or  amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  one  is  al  fl 
ffays  wisliing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  eigoying  it.  I 
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How  different  is  the  view  of  the  past  life,  in  tht  man  who  is 
grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdoin,  from  that  of  him  who  ib 
grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly  !  The  latter  is  like  the  owner 
of  a  barren  country,  that  fiUa  his  eye  with  the  proapeot  of  naked 
hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  orna- 
mental; the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape, 
divided  into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields; 
and  can  ecarcc  east  his  eye  on  a  single  spot  of  his  possessions, 
that  is  not  covered  with  sorao  beautiful  plant  or  flower.'         I*. 
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8d  itndioulf  tbetr  pengiu 
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There  is  not  bo  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head 
dress :  within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very 
great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  of  our  species  wero 
much  taller  than  the  men.'     The  women  were  of  such  e 


1  This  refers  tu  the  commo.io  (citlled  by  the  Freuch  foniaitgf),  a  kind  of 
aeod-drew  worn  b;  tb«  ladies  at  the  begiaaing  of  the  eight«euth  century, 
wliicli  by  means  of  wire  bore  up  the  hiiir  au  J  fore  part  of  the  cap,  conust- 
mg  of  many  (olda  uf  liiie  lace,  to  a  prodi^iuus  height.  The  tinaBitioii  from 
AiB  to  the  opposite  estremo  wus  very  abriiiit  and  audden. — C. 


•  The  plain  good  gen »e  which  run*  thpuuijli  the /onnpr  of  f  .  .  .  . 
papers,  on  tSe  rmplogmirU  of  time,  ami  the  ingoDuity  of  tbu  latt,  may  fatiifj 
us  that  the  author  pussi'Batd,  in  un  eiuiueut  Jegree,  Ihe  two  great  qiiBH"'" 
of  a  popular  moralist — 

rimHl  «tjiioniid»BtKlone»rBoerB»ili«.'' 

It  gboald  further  be  observed,  how  exactly  the  style  of  these  papers  eor 
reHponIs  to  the  subject  of  ttiem  ;  nimpte,  pure,  perspii:n"iia,  in  the  hightst 
degrov ;  snub,  in  a  word,  m  shuKS  the  writer  (v  be  in  enraeat,  anj  nol, 
like  Seneea,  solicltoiis  1o  illiiatrate  himsalt  rather  tliaii  the  truths  he  da- 
livers  (which  are  best  leen  by  their  own  tiglit^  ill  *i\*  til*  ^wat  A 
smbitious  rbetorio  — H.  ~ 


INo.  tie  ^^M 

noDBtrooi  ^^H 


a  tr&ToIled  from  pl&ce  to  place  to  preacU  down  thia  monstrotil 
flommode ;  &iul  aucceedec*  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the  msgiciaoj 

saj^riSced  their  books  to  _he  fl^mea  upon  the  preaching  of  ait 
■  apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  tbeir  head-drcBsea  in  tne 
middle  of  Lis  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight 
of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so  renowned,  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of 
if  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  congrega- 
tion of  twenty  tiiouaaud  people ;  the  men  placing  themselves  on 
the  one  side  of  his  pnlpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that  ap- 
peared (to*  use  the  sunilitude  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  » 
forest  of  cedars  with  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against  this  monstroas  orna- 
merit,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  persecution ;  and  whenever  it 
appeared  in  public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung 
atones  at  the  persons  that  wore  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
'prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to' 
.appear  again  some  mouths  after  his  departure  j  or,  to  tell  it  in 
r  Paradin's  own  words,  "The  women  tliat,  like 
L  fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again 
as  the  danger  was  over."     This  extravagance  of  the 

d-dresses  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  IVAr- 
gentre  in  bis  History  of  Eretagne,"  and  by  other  historinnB  as 
Well  as  the  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  time  for 

the  making  of  taws  against  the  exorbitance  of  power ;    in    the 

!  head-dress  may  be  attacked  the  moat 

«fiectually  when  the  fasiiion  is  against  it.     I  do,  therefore,  re- 

iramend  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  impossible  it  i> 

'  Bartrand  d'Argentre  diad  1500,  »ge 

Uiffmiinu  tariitr.    Aa  artful  apology  for  tba 
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for  them  to  add  any  tiling  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  H 
ready  the  masterpiece  of  nature.  The  liead  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful appearance,  as  well  aa  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face  :  she  Las 
touched  it  with  vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory 
made  it  the  scat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  hrightnesB  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  cu- 
rious organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets 
all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light :  in  short,  she  seems 
to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of 
her  works ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  auch  a  pile  of  supernume- 
rary ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real 
beauties,  to  childish  gew-gaws,  ribbons,  and  bone-lace.  L 


SATURDAY.  JUNE  28. 
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The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myself  a  member, 
were  lest  night  engaged  in  a  discourse  upon  that  which  passes 
for  the  chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  women ;  and  started 
a  great  many  hints  upon  the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  en- 
tirely new.  I  shall,  therefore,  methodize  the  several  reflections 
that  arose  upon  thia  occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with  them 
for  the  speculation  of  this  day ;  after  having  premised,  that  if 
there  is  any  thing  in  this  paper  wbick  BQQm&  to  ^v^io^  '«\'(!a  ^>nn^ 


as  thtt^^^H 

a  women  ^^H 
not  ^^1 


.&ga  of  last  Tbirsday's,'  the  reader  will  oonaider  th!a  as  thtt 
Bentimenta  of  the  olnb,  aud  tlie  otiier  aa  my  own  private  thoughtB, 
or  rather  those  of  Pharatuond. 

The  great  point  of  lionour  in  men  ia  courage,  and  in  women 
chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not 
ipoBBiblo  for  him  to  regain  it  in  another;  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honour  is  irrecoverable.  I  ean  give  no  reason  for  filing  the  point 
of  honour  to  thetie  two  qualities,  unless  it  be  that  each  sex  seta 
iho  groatoBt  value  on  the  qualifioation  which  renders  them  iho 
inoBt  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  sex.  Had  men  choses 
tor  thamBclveB,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  thi,  fair  aex,  I 
should  believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  v>rtae  ; 

had  women  determined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  proth' 
able  that  wit  or  good-nature  would  hare  carried  it 
chastity. 

Nothing  reoommcnds  a  man  more  to  the  female  s 
oourage ;  whether  it  be  that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  m'. 
terror  to  others  fall  like  a  slave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  ijaalitj 
supplies  their  own  principal  defect,  in  guarding  them  from  insalta,' 
and  avenging  their  quarrels,  or  that  courage  is  a  natural  indication 
of  a  strong  and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other  »de,  not- 
ing makes  a  woman  more  esie«uied  by  the  apposite  sex  dun 
cliaslity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  priie  those  most  who  an 
hardi^et  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with  its  eol 
lateral  allendants.  truth,  fidelity,  and  cunstaucy,  gives  the  man  » 
propiRty  in  the  person  he  love^,  and  couseunentlj  endears  her  te 
bun  above  all  thin^ 

1  an  very  much  pleased  with  a  paaage  in  tLe 
»  nommeut  erected  in  WestwBster  Ahhy  to  tlie  Ute  Dnko 


B  of  Newtastle :  "  H«  a 


a  Margaret  Lttcss,yi 


» Y,  K«  »T.— C. 
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est  Bister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Coloheater :  a  nt^le  family ;  fot 

all  the  brol.hers  were  vuliatU,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous. 

In  books  of  ahivalry,  nhere  the  point  of  honour  is  strained  to 
n-tdneBB,  the  whote  story  runs  on  chaBtity  and  courage.  The 
damsel  is  mounted  oti  a  white  palfrey,  as  an  embleru  of  h( 
cence :  and,  to  avoid  scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page 
8he  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  til)  Borne  misfortune  has  brought  a 
knight-errant  to  her  relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love ;  and  did 
not  gratitude  restrain  her  from  murdering  her  deliverer,  would 
die  at  hor  feet  by  her  disdain.  Ilowever,  he  must  waste  many 
years  in  the  desert,  before  her  virgin-heart  can  think  of  a  sur- 
render. The  knight  goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  tlint 
is  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks  all  opportunities  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head,  aud  after  seven  years  rambling  returns 
to  bis  mistress,  whose  chastity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean 
time  by  giants  and  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials  as  her 
lover's  valonr- 

Id  Spaio,  where  there  are  still  great  remains  of  this  romantiQ 
humour,  it  ie  a  transporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  cast  an  accidental 
glance  on  her  lover  from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three 
stories  high  ;  as  it  is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his  passion  for  bis 
mistress,  in  single  eombat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour  from  man  to  man, 
is  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blaa- 
phemea,  and  it  may  pass  unresented  ;  but  to  say  he  lies,  though 
Dut  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The 
■eason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no  other  vice  implies  a  want  o( 
courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ;  and,  therefore,  telling  a 
man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  undi 
bead  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that 
the  a^  of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct  thi 
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honour, 

ler  this     _ 

it  from    ^H 
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three  things,  t:  manage  the  Itorae,  to  mftke  aac  of  the  bow,  uid  -tc 

Bpeak  truth. 

Tlic  placiug  tlie  point  of  honour  in  this  false  kind  of  courage, 
has  given  occasion  to  the  very  refuse  of  mankind,  who  have  neither 
Ttrtue  nor  common  sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An  Eng- 
lish peer,  nho  haa  not  been  long  dead,'  used  to  tell  a  pleasant 
Btorj  of  a  French  gentleman  that  Tisitcd  him  early  one  momisg 
at  Paris,  and,  after  great  professions  of  respect,  let  ium  know  that 
he  bad  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  which  in  short  amounted  to 
this,  that  he  believed  he  could  (cU  his  lordship  the  person's  name 
who  justled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera;  but,  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordship  that  he  would  not  deny 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  his  second.  The  Engiisb  lord,  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  afi'air,  told  him  that  he  was 
under  engagements  for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  particular 
friecds.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew,  hop- 
ing his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  meddled  no  farther  Id 
VI  affair  from  whence  he  himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honour,  in  so  vain 
and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is  deservedly  looked  upon 
of  the  most  glorious  parts  of  their  present  king's  reign. 
It  is  pity  but  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous  notionH 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  oiranmstancea  of  shame  and  in- 
&my  ;  that  those  who  are  slaves  to  them  may  see,  that  instead  of 
advanoiug  their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dis- 
honour. 

Death  is  not  sufGcieot  to  deter  men,  who  make  it  their  glory 
to  despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that  fought  a  duel  were  to  stand 
pillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imag- 
inary men  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

8aid  lo  hove  been  WilliHiu  C  .yendisli,  Giat  Dute  of  Dovuiiaiiirc,  whi  ' 
4ied  Aug.  18,  lloa.— C. 
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When  honour  jb  a  support  to  Tirtuons  principles,  and  rui 
p&rallel  with  the  laws  of  Clod  and  oar  country,  it  cannot,  be  tot 
much  ehi:rished  and  encouraged ;  but  wlien  the  dictates 
our  are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  i 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong  ambi- 
tions and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable  ;  and  should, 
therefore,  be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven  out 
bane  and  plagne  of  human  society. 


)e  totf^^H 
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the 
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Cevsube,  says  a  late  ingenioos  author,  '  is  the  tax  a  man  ^ 
pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.'  '  It  is  a  folly  for  ac 
Dent  man  to  think  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness  to  be  affected  ^ 
with  it.  All  the  illustrioue  persona  of  antiquity,  and,  indeed,  of  1 
every  age  in  the  world,  have  passed  through  this  fiery  perseon- 

'  Bishop  Hofldley,  in  one  of  liia  pulitical  pumplilets,  calls  canaure,  II 
p?rqui«tu  of  great  officas;  but  tUc  quotation  ta  quoted  fi-om  Snilt  T.  b 
workB   ti>l  iii.  p.  2^1—ed.  in  Sto,  1766,  34  toU.— a' 
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There  is  no  defence  againet  reproach,  but  obscurity ;  it  is 
nkind  of  ooneomitant  togreatuess,  as  satireH  and  invectives  were 
R  essential  part  of  a  Koman  triumph. 

f  men  of  eminence  arc  exposed  to  censure  OD  one  hand,  they 

B  much  liable  to  flattory  on  the  other.     If  they  receive  re- 

■iwooohes  which  arc  not  duo  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 

f  vrhich  they  do  not  deserve.     In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post  is 

••AVer  regarded  with  an  indiflferent  eye,  hut  always  considered  aa 

a  friend  or  an  enemy.     Por  this  reaaon  persons  in  great  stations 

have  seldom  their  true  characters  drawn  till  several  years  after 

their  deaths.      Their  personal   friendships  and  enmities   must 

■  'Mass,  and  the  parties  they  were  engaged  in  bo  at  an  end,  before 

K>tiieir  faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them.     When 

frtrritcrs  have  the  least  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they 

B-Miin  the  best  disposition  to  tell  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  adjust  the  char- 
acters of  illustrious  persons,  and  to  set  matters  right  between 
tlioHC  antagonists,  who  by  their  rivalry  for  greatness  divided  a 
whole  age    into  factious.      We  can  now  allow    Ciesar  to  be    a 
in,  without  derogating  from  Pompey ;  and  celebrate  the 
■Tirtuca  of  Cato,  without  detracting  from  those  of  Cajaar.     Every 


c  that  hi 
flottcd  hiui, 
Vnd  hii 


been  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise  al- 
ii which  whilst  he  lived  his  friends  were  too  profuse, 

3  too  sparing, 
ig  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  Ihe  last  oomet 
s  appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its 
1,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  timet 
I,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and 
,3  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance 
luld  be  Qfly  thousand  years  in  cooling,  before 
it  reooverod  its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an  Ens- 
Ushiaan  considers  the  great  fncnient  into  which  our  puliliaal  viorH 


^lat  made  il 

roaches  to  the 
^tter  than  led  hot  i 
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is  tbrown  at  present,  and  liow  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its 
parts,  he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  oool  again  in  leas  than  threo 
hundied  years.  In  such  a  tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the 
heats  of  the  present  age  may  be  extinguished,  and  our  seTCral 
classes  of  great  men  represeoted  under  their  proper  characters. 
Some  eminent  historian  may  then  probably  arise,  that  will  not 
writti  recentibus  odiis  (aa  Tacitus  espreaaes  it)  with  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author,  but  make  un  impartial 
distribution  of  fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very  often  with  the  idm 
of  BQCh  an  imaginary  historian  dcacribing  the  reign  of  Anne  the 
Srst,  and  introducing  it  with  a  preface  to  his  reader;  that  he  ia 
now  entering  upon  the  most  shining  part  of  the  English  atory. 
The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then  diatinguiabed  according  to 
their  reapcctive  merits,  and  shine  iu  their  proper  points  of  light 
Soob  an  one  (eaya  the  hiatorian)  though  varioualy  represented  bj 
the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  mora 
than  ordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  nncommon  integrU 
ty;  nor  waa  auch  an  one  (though  of  an  opposite  party  and  inter" 
eat)  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  these  respects.  The  several  ant^ 
goniata  who  now  endeavour  to  depreciate  one  another,  and  are  cel- 
ebrated or  traduced  by  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same 
body  of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  British  nation.  The  deserving  man,  who  can  now  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  esteem  of  but  half  hia  countrymen,  will  then 
receive  the  approbations  and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  flourish  in  this  glorious  reign, 
there  is  no  question  but  such  a  future  historian  as  the  person  at . 
whom  I  am  speaking,  will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  geniu 
and  learning,  who  iiave  now  any  figure  iu  the  British  nation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  witli  the  honourable  mention 
which  will  than  br  made  of  me :  »nd  have  drawn  nij  a  ^a.tii.'g^i^ 
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in  mj  own  imBgination,  that  I  fnucj  will  not  ll>e  altogether  tinlik»  I 
what  will  bo  found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginftry  hii 
tori  an. 

IB  under  this  reign,  sa^e  he,  that  the  Speotatox  published 
those  little  diumat  esaaja  which  are  atill  extant.  Wo  know  very 
littlo  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author,  except  ouly  that  be 
was  a  man  of  a  very  short  faoe,  extreiuel;  addicted  to  silence,  a 
HO  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Gra 
Cairo  for  no  other  reason,  hut  to  take  the  moasnre  of  a  pyramid. 
His  ehief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlej,  a  whimsical 
country  koight,  and  a  templer  whose  name  ho  has  not  transmitted 
to  us.  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and 
was  a  great  humorist  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can 
&fiirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  person  and  character.  As  for 
bis  speculations,  notwithstanding  the  several  obsulete  words  and 
obscure  phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  liyed,  we  still  understand 
Bnough  of  them  to  see  the  diversions  and  characters  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  his  time :  not  but  that  wc  are  to  make  allowance 
for  the  mirth  and  humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtleSB 
■trained  many  representations  of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For 
if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  wo  must  sup- 
pose that  wamen  of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass  away  wholg 
mornings  at  a  puppet-show  ; '  that  they  attested  their  principles 
by  their  patches;  ^  that  an  audience  would  sit  out  an  evening  to 
hear  a  dramatical  performanoe  written  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not  understand : '  that  chairs  and  fiower  pots  were  introduced 
as  aotora  upon  the  British  stage :  *  that  a  promiscuous  assembly 
of  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  masques 
within  the  verge  of  the  court ; '  with  many  improbabilities  of  tha 

'  T,  Bo.  14.        '  No.  81.        ■  V.  No.  IB.        *  V.  Noi  32  and  SB. 
'  Public   mnsqaeradea  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  d'Aumont  a&m 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  SomerBot  hauie. — P.  ^^^ 
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like  natur;.  We  must  therefore,  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  su^ 
pose  that  these  remote  hints  and  allusions  aimed  at  some  oertaiui 
follies  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  at  present 
not  any  notion  of.  We  may  guess  by  seTeral  pnaaages  in  thn 
Speculations,  that  there  were  writers  who  endeavoured  to  detraot 
from  tLe  works  of  this  author ;  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  ui 
come  down  to  ns,  we  cannot  guess  at  any  objections  tbat  could  b« 
made  to  his  paper.  If  we  consider  his  style  with  that  indulgenea 
which  we  muet  shew  to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we  look  int« 
the  variety  of  his  aubjeets,  with  those  several  critical  diaaertto 
tions,  moral  refiections,  •         •         •         •         •         ■        • 


The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much  to  my  advan,-  I 
tage,  and  beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  mjt'J 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  not  inserting  it. 
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ID  dabent  iilii)nuida  dsri. 


Tbm  mlndonghtaD 


Iraes  to  ba  dlVBrted,  tl 


I  SO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satin 
upon  coqaettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantaatioal.l 
accomplish  men  ts,  or  what  other  title  to  give  it;  but  as  it  is  I J 
shall  communicate  it  to  tbe  public.  It  will  suffioieutly  esplun  J 
ite  own  intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  lengttl  J 
without  either  preface  or  postscript 
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'  Mr.  Bpi 
"  Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  souie- 
I  times  do  more  execution  with  thorn.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
I  ladies  may  he  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I 
f  Lave  erected  an  Academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
I  the  Exercise  of  the  Fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionahle  airs 
f  ftud  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who 
k*  carry  fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall, 
I  wliere  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised 
[  by  the  following  words  of  command  ; 


Handle  your  Fans, 
Unfurl  your  Fans, 
Discharge  your  Fans, 
Ground  your  Fans, 
Recover  your  Fins, 
Flutter  your  Fans. 


**  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  words  of  command, 
lan  of  a  tolerable  genius  who  will  apply  herself  diligentiv  to 
•  lier  exercise  for  the  apace  of  one  half  year,  shall  be  able  to  givs 
■liter  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into  that  little 
^  modish  machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
bright  notion  of  this  Eseroiae,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
W  nil  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
I  with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the  word 
I  to  Handle  their  Fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a 
I  imile,  then  gives  her  rigbt-haud  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder, 
f  then  presses  her  lipa  with  the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets  her 
IS  fall  in  an  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
rthe  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan 
■  •nd  is£eueratly  learned  in  the  first  week. 
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"  The  next  motion  ia  that  of  Uufiirliug  the  Fno,  in  wliicli  art 
iiomprcli ended  several  tittle  flirts  and  vibratiouB,  as  ilIsd  gradi 
and  detibarate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  aannder 
the  fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice. 
This  part  of  the  exorcise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any 
other,  as  it  discovers  on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  oupide 
garlands,  altars,  bitds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable 
figures,  that  display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  thfl 
regiment  holds  a  picture  in  her  hand. 

"  tfpou  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  Fans,  they 
give  one  general  crack,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  oousiderable  dis- 
tance when  the  wind  sita  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  esercise ;  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at 
their  first  entranee  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  the  further  end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  Discharge  a  Fan  in 
such  a,  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket*pistol. 
I  have  likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from 
letting  off  their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  unsuitable  occasions]  to 
shew  upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  Fan  may  come  in  properly, 
I  have  likewise  invented  a  Fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the 
largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with 
an  ordinary  Fau. 

"When  the  Fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  nord  of  command 
in  course  is  to  Ground  their  Fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit 
her  Fan  gracefijlly  when  she  throws  it  aside,  in  order  to  take  up 
a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or 
apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of 
the  exercise,  as  it  only  cousists  in  tossing  a  Fan  witii  at 
a  long  table  (which  stands  by  for  tliat  purpose)  may  be  learned 
in  two  days  time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"  When  my  female  regiment  is  thns  diBa.TmQ&.,\  ^isiveiKi^' 
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lem  iralk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when  on  a  sadden 
(like  Udies  tliat  look  npon  their  watohea  after  a  long  visit]  tLey 
*H  of  them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
place  themselves  in  their  proper  stations,  upon  my  calling  out 
Kecover  your  Fans.  This  part  of  the  eserciae  is  not  diffienlt, 
provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  Fluttering   of  the  Fan  is    the  last,'  and,  indeed,  the 

inaBter-picce  of  the  whole  exercise  ;  hut  if  a  lady  does  not  mis- 

'itpend  her  time,  she*  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three 

Bionths.     I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of 

the  BUnimer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  80oa 

ver  I  pronounce  Flutter  your  Fac",  the  place  ia  filled  with  so 

ly  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that 

ion  of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a 

tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

"There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motiona  to  be  made  use  of  in 
the  Flutter  of  a  Fan :  there  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest 
flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused  Butter,  the  merry  flatter, 
■nd  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  he  tedious,  there  is  aoaroe  any 
emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation 
in  the  Fan ;  insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  Fan  of  a  disciplined 
Iftdy,  I  know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes. 
I  have  seen  a  Fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ous for  the  absent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the 
wind  of  it ;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have 
Veen  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  it.  I  need  not  add,  that  a  Fun  ia  either  a  prude  or 
coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To 
•Onolude  my  letter,  I  nmst  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  from  my 
•wn  observations  compiled  a  little   treatise  for  the  use  of  mj 
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acholara,  intitled,  The  Fassiona  of  the  Fan ;  which  I  will  oom- 
manicate  to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  publio.  I 
ehall  hftyo  a  general  review  on  Thursday  next :  to  whioh  you- 
ihall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honour  it  with  you 
"la 

P.  8.  "  I  teach  young  geatlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting 
a  Fan. 

N.  B.  "  I  have  several  little  plain  Fans  made  for  this  usi 
tn  avoid  Cipence."  L- 
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My  &iend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself  very  much  upon 
what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  maukiud,  which  has  cost  him  many 
disaHters  in  his  youth;  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  tjiat  ho 
has  mot  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  among  the 
men,  aa  parts  of  his  education,  and  fancies  he  should  never  have 
been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  lie  broke  windows,  knooked  down 
constablea,  disturbed  hoiieat  people  with  his  midnight  serenades, 
and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he  wofi  a  young  fellow. 
The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature  Will  calls  the  studying 
of  mankind  j  and  terms  this  knowledge  of  the  town,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Will  ingenuously  confesses,  that  for  half  hia 
life  hia  head  aked  every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over-night , 
and  at  preseot  comforts  himself  under  certain  pains  which  he 
endures  from  time  to  time,  that  without  tb^m  Ve  cov^^  wAVan^ 
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baon  acquainted  with  the  gallantciefl  of  the  age.     This  Will  lot 
opoQ  as  the  teaming  of  a  gentleman,  and  regards  all  othei 
of  soicncH  as  the  accomplish  men  ts  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar, 
a  hookiah  man,  or  a  philoaophcr. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  where  he 
has  the  diai^retioD  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often 
n  certain  way  of  making  his  real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one. 
Our  olub,  however,  has  freijuently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  Will  often  Insolte  us  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon  him 
by  our  knowledge  of  hooks. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  whioh 
writ  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them 
natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  meer  man  of  the  town ;  but,  very 
unluckily,  several  of  the  words  were  wrong  spelt.  Will  laught 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could,  but  fiuding  himself  pushed  on 
all  Bides,  aud  especially  by  the  templar,  he  told  us,  with  a  little 
passion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  spelling,  and  that  he  spelt 
kjKe  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  scholar ;  upon  this  Will  had 
oouTse  to  his  old  topio  of  shewing  the  narrow -spiritednese, 
pride,  and  ignorance  of  pedants ;  which  he  carried  so  far,  tl 
upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing 
together  such  reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant.  But,  methinks,  we  sliould  enlarge  the  title,  i^n<) 
give  it  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  pii 
fessioD,  and  partiouiar  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  tjie  town 
him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  ui 
account  of  a  few  fashionable  distempers  that  have  befallen  him, 
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and  yon  strike  him   dumb.     How  many  a  pretty  gentlei 
knowledge  lies  ill  within  the  verge  of  the  court  ?     He  will  tell 
ou  the  names  of  the  principal  fa*onrites,  repeat  the  shrewd  say- 
igs  of  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown 
poD  by  common  fame ;  or,  if  the  sphere  of  hla  DbaetvB.tioiia  ta  & 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents, 
turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.     When  he  haa  gone 
thus  far,  he  has  shewn  you  the  whole  oircio  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, hia  parta  are  drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  farther 
eonversation.     What  are  these  hut  rank  pedants  ?  and  yet  these 
are  the  men  who  value  themselves  most  on  their  exemption  from 
the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

[  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who  always  talks 
camp,  and  is  storming  tQ,WDS,  making  lodgments,  and  figktiii|j 
battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder  ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from 
him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I  might  likewise  men-  - 
tion  the  law  pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeating  the 
transaetiouB  of  Westminster-Hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon  the 
most  indi£Ferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced  of 
the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial  point  ia  converaa- 
tion,  hut  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state  pedant  is  wrapt  up  in 
,  and  lost  in  politics.  If  you  mention  either  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  or  Poland,  he  talks  very  notably  ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the 

■  ilany  a  man,  a  tued  in  familiar  dincourse,  for  many  tnnt.  TbiB  way 
of  apeubing  it  auomaloua,  and  seeuiiu^Iy  ulHUrd,  but  may,  in  gome  auit,  lie 
■orouuted  far,  bj  obaerring  that  theinaefltiit«  particle  "a"  meanB  "cnu," 
ia  rererence  to  mors.  ISo  wat,  mang  a  man,  ia  the  same  thing,  as  one  man 
of  maag.  But  we  cannot,  tliat  is,  we  do  not,  say  interrogatively,  "  hoa 
inaxy  a  man  "  fi>r,  "  hovi  many  men  ;"  I  know  notKir  what  I'eaauo,  uolew  it 
be  that  the  intensire  adverb,  "  Aori^"  pre&xedto  "matij/"  implies  so  great  a 
number,  a«  makes  tha  anomaly  of  the  expreaiiiuu  more  shocking:  I  think 
"  ■  must  be  the  roasoii,  because,  when  "Aou"  is  applied  to  the  verb  and 
tn  the  a^ettivi,  ve  still  use  this  foi-ni  of  speech,  interrngatively ;  as, 
.. .  ii  many  a  man  dillrttitd  hf/  hit  oanfoUi/ 1  i.  e.  Aoig  tnucA  is  uianv  a  man 
distressed — which  shewe,  thaC  thejjther  question  is  not  asks J,  b 
of  "mony  "  ia  heightened  bjThe  prefix. — Q- 
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Qazette,'  joa  drop  him.  In  short,  a  mere  ooortier,  a  mere  sol' 
dier,  a  mere  Bcholar,  a  mere  auj  thing,  is  ao  insipid  pedantic  oha- 
raotcr,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  peclauta  whieh  I  hare  mentioned, 
faook'pedant  is  much  the  most  supportable ;  be  has  at  least 
exeroised  underatanding,  and  u  head  which  is  full,  though  confus- 
ed; so  that  a  man  who  oonverses  with  him  may  often  receive 
from  him  hiats  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he 
maj  possibly  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  though  they  arc  of  little 
use  to  the  o'ffner.  The  worst  klud  of  pedants  among  learnett 
men,  are  euch  as  are  naturally  endued  wltit  it  very  small  share  of 
common  sense,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without 
taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learniag,  like  travelling,  anil  alt  other  methods 
of  improvement,  aa  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly  man 
ten  thousand  timos  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving  iiim  an  opportunity  of 
abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of 
solid  and  useful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor, 
or  collator  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take  hiai  for  the  glory  of 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  wlien 
perhaps,  upon  csaminatian,  you  find  that  ho  has  only  rectified  a 
Qreek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

They  arc  obliged,  indeed,  to  be  thus  lavish  of  their  praisBii, 
that  they  may  keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  cot  capable  of  making 
a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant. L.      - 

'  A  newspaper  ao  ca!le<l  from  gaietta,  the  n 
mnney  which  waa  the  original  prioe  at  which  il 
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Mwiablt  Bd  plenqm  bonlgno 
Burb  hoDoruin  opulenU  uanm. 

Son.  1  Od.  nil  U.    ' 

ADd  nil  hsr  riches  sbow, 
To  tblae  tbu  bubour  ar  tbB  quiet  jilkln. 

CjlEIdIL 

HiViNt!  often  received  a,a  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger de  Coverlcy  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,' 
I  last  week  ucuompaniod  Uiu  thithur,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  | 
Bomc  time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of 
my  enaning  apeculatioua.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  my  humour,  lets  me  riae  and  go  to  hed  when  I  plea 
dine  at  his  own  table,  or  in  my  chamber,  aa  I  think  fit ;  sit  still, 
Knd  say  nothing,  without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shews  me  at  a 
distance.  As  I  have  beeo'  walking  in  the  fields,  I  have  observed 
them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  tha 
knight  desiring  them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to 
be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  conaistfl  J 
of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  beat  master    ] 
in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as  he  is  belov- 
ed by  all  about  him,  hia  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him  :  by 
thia  means  his  domeaties  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with 
their  master.     You  would   take  his  valet  de  obambre  for   his    ' 

,'  Theaa  pnpers  from  tho  country  abmmij  in  beautios  of  all  sorts,  a 
■mong  olliers,  ace  rumurkable  for  the  utnioBl  purity  and  grace  of  ex|ir 
sioD.  TliH  character  ofliie  ki.ight,  ia  a  mnater- piece,  in  Its  kind,  and,  or 
nonalled  (For,  1  tbink,  it  is  not  excel  I  cl)  by  that  of  Paktaffin  Hbakeapea 
Tub  eumie  jjeninB  of  tbe  Hntboi:  no  where  Bhinai  out  to  more  adronts 
than  in  this  initance. — H. 
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l>rother:  hia  bntler  ie  graj-be&dcii ;  hie  groom  is  one  of  tha 
gravest  men  that  I  bare  ever  eeen ;  and  his  coachman  has  the 
looks  of  a  privy- counsellor.  Yoq  stee  the  goodnees  of  the  master 
.even  ID  the  old  house-dog  ;  and  in  a  gray  pad,  that  is  kept  in  the 
'Stable  with  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of  regard  for  bis  past 
'services,  though  he  has  been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  joy 
thai  appeared  in  the  countensnces  of  these  ancient  domestics 
upon  mj  friend's  arriviil  at  his  country-seat.  Somo  of  them 
eould  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ; 
every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  lo  do  something  for  him,  and 
lod  discouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same 
time  the  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  Uie 
master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inqnirics  after  hia  own  af- 
fairs with  several  kind  questions  relating  to  themseivoa.  This 
"lumanity  and  good-nature  engages  every  body  to  him,  so  that 
when  he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  bis  family  are  in  good 
fcumour,  and  none  so  mui;h  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  bim- 
Belf  with  :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern 
in  tho  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 

butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  bis 

fellow -servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because 

[  tbey  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  mo  as  of  his  particular 

\  &iend.  1 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himiself  in 

\  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man,  who   is  ever 

nith  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  In  the  nature'  of  » 

^ehaplain  above  thirty  years.     This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good 

He   ■hunU  I 


BenBe,  and  aome  learning,  of  a  very  regular  life,  and  obliging 
conversation  ;  ho  heartily  Iotrb  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he 
very  much   in  the  old  knight's  esteem ;  so  that  he  lives  in  tho 
bmily  rather  as  a  relation  tlian  a  dependant, 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  sometliing  of  an  humouriHt 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfeotiona,  are,  as  it  were, 
tinged  by  a.  oertaiit  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast 
of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the 
same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common 
and  ordinary  colours.  Aa  I  waa  walking  with  hini  last  night,  ho 
asked  me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  juat  now  men- 
tioned ;  and,  without  staying  for  my  answer,  told  jne,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at 
table,'  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  hia  Kb 

1  The  literary  aoquirements  of  tlie  sqaireantry  of  Sir  Roger's 
were   few.      At   a  time   nut  long  antecedeul^   "an   eeqnire  paeeed  f 
a   great  Bcbolar  of   Hudibraa,   and   Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarletoa'e 

and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendooi  lay  in  his  hall  wiodnw  a       

Angling  and  flBliing-liaes."  *  Bnt  that  Sir  Roger  may  appear  in  thia,  aslq^ 
other  rospecta,  abore  tM  average  of  hia  order,  there  is  in  Corerley  Hall  s 
Jibrarj  rich  ia  "  diviaity  and  H3.  bousehold  reeeipta."  Sir  Roger  too  had 
Irawn  many  observations  together  out  of  his  rending  in  Baker's  Glironiole, 
and  other  authors  "  who  Blvays  tie  in  hia  hall  winJow;"  and,  liovever 
limited  Ilia  own  elAsaic  lore,  il  is  eerlain  that  both  io  loieajid  friendship  he 
diaplsyad  strong  literary  sympiithies.  The  perrerae  widow,  whtse  cruelty 
darkened  his  whole  existenoe,  waa  a  "  reading  lady."  a  "desperate  seho- 
lar,"  and  in  argument  "as  learned  as  tbe  beet  philosopher  in  Europe." 
One  who,  when  in  the  eoun  rj,  "  does  not  ran  into  diariea,  bnt  mads  upon 
the  nature  of  plants — has  >  glass  hire  and  oomea  into  the  garden  out  <if 
books  to  see  them  worfa."  In  his  friendi^hip,  again,  3ir  Roger  was  all  for 
learning.  Besides  the  "^peetator" — tj  whom  he  eventually  bequeathed 
his  booba, — he  indulgfid  a  Ptntonic  admiration  for  Laonoia,  ■  widow,  t      ~ 
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Ktbe  University,  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense 
L^tan  much  learuing,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sooiabie 
temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  btick- 
gainraon.     My  friend  (says  Sir  Roger)  found  me  out  this  gentle- 
man, who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell 
me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not  shew  it.     I  have  given 
him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  ;  and  because  I  know  his  value, 
have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.     If  be  outlives 
me,  be  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem  than  perhaps 
be  thinks  he  is.     He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years;  and, 
though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all 
that  time  asked  any  thing  of  rae  for  himself,  though  he  is  every 
day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my 
tenants,  his  parishioners.      There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  tho 
parish   since   be  has   lived   among  them  ;    if  any  dispnte  arises, 
they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision;  if  they  do  not 
fc,«oquieBce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened  above 
I  once,  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.     At  his  first  aettliny 
r.irith  me,  I  made  him  a.  present  of  all  the  good  aermons  which 
t'liBve  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  bim  that  every 
■"Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit.     Accord- 
ingly, be  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that  they  follow 
one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system  of  practical 
divinity. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we 
e  talking  of  came  up  to  us  :  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
I  who  preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  UB,  the 
I'Biabop  of  St.  Asaph '  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 

iuarly  n  celebrated  beauty,  aad  atill  a  very  lovely  woman— who  "  tutoeJ 
'"B  the  pnaaion  of  her  Bex  IdIo  a  love  of  books  and  retirome »!."—• 

'Dootor  WUiinm  Fleetwood,  afUirwardg  Biiliop  of  Ely,   who  is  bIsu 
tBtioned  in  No.  384  — 0. 
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noon.  He  then  shewed  us  hia  list  of  preachers  For  the  whole 
ycai',  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Archbishop  Til 
lotson,  Bishop  Samidereon,  Doctor  Barrow,  Doctor  Calamy,  with 
seveTal  living  authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical 
divinity.  I  no  sooner  Haw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but 
X  very  much  approved  of  my  frieud's  insiating  upon  the  qualiS- 
catinns  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice ;  for  I  was  ho  charmed 
with  the  gracefulness  of  hia  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  the 
disooursoa  he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  tiiuB, 
more  to  my  satisfaction.  A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner, 
is  like  the  oorapoaitioo  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  agiaceful  actor... 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would 
follow  this  example ;  and,  instead  of  waating  their  f  pirits  tn  labo- 


I 


'  after  a  hand- 

some  elocution,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  ar 

1  proper  to  en- 

force  what  has  been  penned  by  greater  mastera. 

This  would 

not  only  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  but  more  e 

iiiying  to  tha 

people. 

L. 
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Onlufbreatlitoiio 


As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Eoger  before 
his  house,  a  coimtry  fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which  he 
told  bira,  Mr.  William  Wimble'  had  caught  that  very  uiorningj 

'  This  delineBtion,  like  the  rest  nt  the  "  Sp'ctator'a  "  prominent  charoo-^ 
(«rs,  ia  too  like  life  to  have  esoaped  the  imputntion  nf  huviag  been  draWI 
fH«m  it.    The  reoeired  Btorj  is  (hat  Will  Wimble  wu  a  Hr.  'nwaiu  M 
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nod  that  he  presented  it  with  bU  service  to  him,  and  intended  to 
oome  &nd  dina  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  letter, 
which  my  friend  read  to  me  a^  soon  as  the  mesaengur  left  him. 

"  Sir  Rogee, 
"  I  DESIRE  yoa  to  accept  of  a  Jack,  which  Ja  the  best  I  hara  I 
caught  this  seasoa.  I  iateod  to  come  and  stay  with  yoa  a  week, 
and  see  how  the  Perch  bite  in  the  Black-KLver.  I  observed  with  I 
some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  Bowliog-greeB^  I 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it :  I  will  bring  half  a  dowA  I 
with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  wbich  I  hope  will  serve  yoa  alL-l 
the  time  you  are  in  the  couQtry.  I  have  not  beon  out  of  tha-ll 
saddle  for  six  days  last  past,  having  been  at  Slatoa  with  t 
John's  eldest  son.     He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Will.  Wimble." 

This  eztraordinary  letter,  and  message  that  aocompanled  it,] 

orafl,  joaogor  aoa  of  a  YorkshLra  baPOnat,  whom  Steale  knew  ia  eailjr  1 
Lfe,  and  iiitri>ilaued  lo  Addison,  by  whose  bounLj  he  was  for  aome  time 
■upported.  Though  excelling  in  such  amati  and  i>ra&tles«  arta  u  bk  attri' 
buted  to  Will  Wimble,  Mr.  Mireuruft  had  noi  the  ingnuuity  to  gain  hia 
own  livelihood.  When  AddUoa  died,  be  weut  to  Irelaud  to  hia  friand  tha 
Biahop  of  Eildare,  at  whose  boose  in  Fish  Street,  Du'hlia.  he  died  in  1741. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  "Tatler"  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  many  ' 
of  the  ahBroctera  iu  tlie  "^peetntor" — an  additional  argument  against  tbtir  J 
having  been  drawn  from  notnul  iuJividuala.     Tlia  lionourable  Mr.  Thon 
Oules,  who  indicled  Peter  Plum  Jo  the  Court  of  Honour  foi'  t«hiiig  the  waL 
of  him  (Tatler,  No,  SS6),  will  at  once  be  reoogoiaed  as  the  prototype  o^'l 
Will  Wimble.      "The  proaeculor  alleged  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a  voT}  T 
ambient  family ;  and  that,  aei-'Ordiug  to  the  principles  of  all  the  yDungeffl 
brothera  of  tbe  said  family,  he  bad  never  snlliod  himself  with  basineMglfl 
bat  had  chosen  rather  tu  starve  like  a  man  of  honour,  than  do  anytfaiocfl 
beneath  his  quality.     He  produced  aeveml  witneaaes  that  he  lud  n 
employed   himsi'lf  beyond  tile  twisting  of  a  whip,  or  the  making  of  a 
of  notcTBtkers,  in  vbi^ih  he  only  worked  for  hia  diveraion,  in  order  to  t 
a  preaeot  low  and  then  to  hia  friende." — * 
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made  me  very  curious  to  know  tbe  character  and  quality  of  the 
geotleman  who  sent  them ;  which  I  found  to  be  aa  follows.  Will 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  Ho  is  now  between  forty  and 
fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  business,  and  horn  to  no  estate,  ha 
generally  lives  with  his  older  brother  as  super  in  tend  ant  of  hia 
gamo.  He  hunts  a  paek  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  oat  *  a  hare.  He  is  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  ail  the  Httla  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man  : 
he  makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country 
with  angle-rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured  ofEtious  feUow,  and 
very  much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  curries  a  tulip  root  in  hia 
pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
county.  Will  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the  young  lieirs, 
whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved,  or  a 
setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself:  he  now  and  then  presents 
a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  sisters ; 
and  raises  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  thom,  by  inquiring  as  often 
as  he  meets  them, '  how  they  wear  ? '  These  gentleman -like  man- 
ufactures, and  obliging  little  humours,  make  Will  the  darling  i»f 
the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  he 
saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three  haxel-twigs  in  his  hand, 
that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  he  came  through  them 
in  his  way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  on 
OQC  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger 
received  him,  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his  guost 

•  "Finditiff  out" — the  technieal  phraao  had  been  better —  finding  *, 


discuTercd  at  eight  of  the  good  old  knight.     Aft«r  the  firet  sa- 
Intes  were  over,  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  leod  him  one  of  hi 
Tants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle -cocks,  be  had  with  him  ia  a  littlA 
box,  to  a,  lad;  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  ha 
bad  promised  suoh  a  present  for  above  this  half  year.     Sir  Ro 

's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell 

of  a  large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  iu  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventarea  of  tho 
■amo  nature.  Odd  and  unoommoo  characters  are  the  game  that 
I  look  for,  and  most  delight  iu ;  for  which  reason  I  was  as  much 
ith  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me,  as  he 
eould  be  for  hie  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  there- 
tore  listenedto  him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

Ill  the  midst  of  his  discoui'se  the  hell  rung  to  dinner,  whero 
tlio  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  huge  Jack,  he  had  caught,  served  up  for  tlie  first  dish  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it,  he  gave 
US  a  long  aoeouut  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  failed  it, 
•nd  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bunk,  with  several  other  par- 
ticulars, that  lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  dish  of  wild-fowl,  that 
tame  afterwards,  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 
vhich  eoucluded  with  a  late  inveutiou  of  Will's  for  improving  the 
fuail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  was  secretly 
tonohed  with  compassion  towards  the  honest  gentleman  Uiat  had 
dined  with  us  ;  and  could  not  but  consider  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  how  so  good  an  heart,  and  such  busy  hands,  were  wholly 
employed  in  trifles ;  that  so  mneh  humanity  should  he  sc  little 
beneficial  to  others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  advantageous 
to  himself.  The  same  temper  of  mind,  and  application  to  affairs, 
night  have  recommended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
his  fortune  in  another  station  of  life.     What  good  to  hii 


1 
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oouDtry  or  himself,  migLt  not  a,  trader  or  mercliant  have  done 
with  BucL  usnful  though  ordinary  qualifications  ? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a 
great  family,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  starve  like  gentle- 
men, than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their 
quality.  This  humour  fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride 
and  beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a,  trading  nation,  like  ours, 
that  the  younger  eons,  though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or 
profession,  may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  perhaps 
enable  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family  :  accordingly  we 
find  several  oitiseus  that  were  launched  into  the  world  with  nar- 
row fortunes,  rising  by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates  than 
those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will  was 
formerly  tried  at  divinity,  law,  or  pliysic;  and  that  finding  his 
genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length  to 
his  own  inventiona,  Bu.t  eertainly,  however  improper  he  might 
have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well 
turned  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerae.  As  I  think 
this  is  a  point  whioh  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  shall  deeiro 
my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with  what  I  have 
■aid  in  my  twenty-first  speculation.  L 
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At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  among  the  mini 
of  an  old  abboy,  there  Is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms ;  whioh  aiA 


oawing  ht^^H 


shot  up  so  Tery  high,  that  when  one  passes  under  them,  the 
aut  CTons  that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them,  seem  to  be  oawing 
'another  region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  this  eort  of 
noise,  which  I  consider  os  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being 
who  Buppliea  the  wants  of  his  whole  oreatiou,  and  who,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the  young  ravene  tb&t 
call  upon  him.'  I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  becaiise  of  an 
ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted  ;  for  which  reason  (as  I 
have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it 
besides  the  chaplain.  My  good  friend  the  butler  desired  Die,  with 
a  very  grave  face,  not  to  venture  myself  in  it  after  sun-set,  for 
that  one  of  the  footmeii  had  been  almost  frightened  out  of  hii 
witB  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bladt 
horse  without  an  head ;  to  which  ho  added,  that  about  a  mDntI< 
ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  ot 
milk  upon  her  head,  heard  suoh  a  rostling  among  the  bushes  that 
she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  io  this  place  last  night  between  the  bourvi 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most  pro*' 
per  Bccues  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of 
the  abbey  are  scattered  up  (ind  down  on  every  side,  and  haM* 
covered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes,  the  harbours  of  several  soli- 
tary birds,  which  seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and  has , 
still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying- places.  There  n 
such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp 
but  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  eound  repeated 
At  the  Bomo  time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  tlu 
ravens,  which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  thei% 
looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  These  objects  naturill; 
rOlB'  aerionsness  and  attention  :  and  when  night  heightens 
'  P«,  oilrii.  B- 
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awfulnesB  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrors 
QpOQ  every  thiog  in  .it,  I  do  not  at  all  woudcr  that  weak  minda 
£11  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  hia  chapter  of  the  association  of  ideas,'  has  very 
curious  remarks  to  ehew  how  by  the  prejudice  of  education  one 
idea  oftea  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no  re- 
semhlanoe  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  several 
examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  instance.  '  The 
ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  d&tk- 
ness  than  light :  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often 
on  the  mind  of  a  child,  aud  raise  thorn  there  together,  possibly  ha 
shall  never  be  able  to  separate  tlieni  again  so  long  as  he  lives  ; 
but  darkness  shall  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  those  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  shall  ho  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other' 

As  I  was  walking  ia  this  solitude,  where  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  conspired  with  so  many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  ob- 
served a  cow  grazing  not  fur  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  is 
apt  to  startle  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  black  horse 
without  an  head  :  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  footman  lost  his  wits 
upon  some  such  trivial  occasion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  lias  oft«n  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  that  at  hia  flrat  coming  to  his  estate,  ho  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altogether  useless  ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  means  *  was  locked  up  j 
that  noiEes  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  that  the 
door  of  one  of  his  t^ambers  was  nailed  up,  because  there  went  a 

>  V.  Euay,  R  II.  o.  33,  sect.  10.     Aiidinon  seems  to  liai 
pToftraud  itudy  of  Lucke  aud  gejifrully  udoptod  hia  dtKlriaes. — 

■  Bg  that  mson*     Bather,  "  on  that  aeeaun 
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Jrtory  in  the  family,  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged  himself 
ft;  and  that  hie  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up 
half  the  rooms  in  the  bouse,  in  whiuh  either  a  husbaad, 
daughter,  had  died.  The  knight  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to 
M  small  a  compass,  and  himaolf  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own 
house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  all  the  apartmentf 
to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  ebaplaio,  who  lay  in  every 
toom  one  after  another,  and  by  that  meana  dissipated  the  feara 
^hioh  had  bo  long  reigned  in  the  family, 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  these  ridiculous 
rors,  did  not  I  find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is  thus 
tarrified  with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  muoh  more 
■WBBonable,  than  one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all  historians, 
Itaored  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the  traditions  of 
jjl  nations,thinks  the  appearanceof  spirits  fabulous  andgroundless.' 
Could  not  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general  testimony  of  mankind,  I 
Jihould  to  the  relations  of  particular  persona  who  are  now  living, 
s&d  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other  matters  of  faot.  I  might 
<IierQ  add.  that  not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may  join,  the 
poets,  but  likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  favoured 
this  opinion.  Lucretius  himself,  though  by  the  course  of  his 
philosophy  be  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  sou!  did  not  exist 
separate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  appari- 
tions, and  that  men  hove  often  appeared  after  their  death.  Tbia 
r  think  very  remarkable  ;  he  was  so  pressed  with  the  matter  of 
.iaot  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was 
(breed  to  aooount  for  it  by  one  of  the  most  absurd  nnphilosoplu- 
.eol  notions  that  was  ever  started.  He  tells  ua,  '  that  the  aurfaoes 
all  the  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  their  respective 

good  Sjiectator     bi  L  let  tha 
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bodies,  one  after  another  ;  and  that  these  surfuceB  or  thin  oaHes  that 
included  each  other  whilst  they  were  joined  in  the  bodjr  like  ths 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  it ;  by  which  means  we  often  heboid  the  shapes  and 
shadows  of  persons  who  are  either  dead  or  absent." 

I  shall  diHinisa  this  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Josephus,'  not  ' 
■0  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  itself,  as  for  the  moral  refleo-  ! 
tioQs  with  which  the  author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  here 
set  down  in  his  own  words.  "  GJaphyra,  the  daughter  of  King 
Archilaus,  after  the  death  of  her  two  first  husbands  {being  married 
to  a  third,  who  was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  bo  passionately 
in  love  with  her  tliut  he  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room 
for  this  marriage)  bad  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream.  She  fancied 
that  she  saw  her  first  husband  coming  towards  her,  and  that  she 
embraced  him  with  great  tenderness ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleaeure  which  she  expressed  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  reproached 
her  after  the  following  manner  :  Glaphyra,  says  he,  thou  hast 
made  good  the  old  saying,  that  women  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Was  not  I  the  husband  of  thy  virginity  ?  Have  I  not  children 
by  thee  ?  How  couldst  thou  forget  our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter 
into  a  second  marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third ;  nay,  to  take 
for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so  shamelessly  crept  into  the  bed  i 
of  his  brother  ?  However,  for  the  sake  of  our  passed  loves,  I  ' 
shall  free  thee  from  thy  present  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine 
for  ever.  Glaphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  women  of  her  ao- 
ouaintance,  and  died  soon  after.  I  thought  this  story  might  not 
be  impertinent  in  this  place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those  kings  :  be- 
sides Ihat,  the  esamplo  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  con- 
tains a  most  certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 

>  LncreUuB  de  natara  renim.  iv.  31.— C. 
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dirine  providence  If  any  man  tbuiks  these  fiictB  in:ffedible,  1 
bim  enjoy  hia  opimon  to  himself;  but  lot  him  not  ende&vour  t 
disturb  the  belief  of  others,  who  by  instances  of  this  nature  s 
excited  to  the  study  of  virtue." 


No.  111.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7. 


The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  insensibly  into  i 
subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  great  deliglit ;  I  u 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  was  yesterday  wiilking  alone  in 
one  of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably^ 
as  I  was  running  over  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that  es-  1 
tablish  this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  thft  4 
source  of  all  the  plcaBing  hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  la 
the  heart  of  a  reasonable  creature.  I  eonstder  those  seversl 
proofs  drawn  : 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul   itself,  and  particularly   j 
its  immateriality  ;  which  though  nut  absolutely  necessary  to  th«  ■ 
eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almoBt  t 
demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  sentimenta,  as  particularlju 
from  its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  1 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds,  i 
m  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  i 
upon  the  commission  of  vioe. 

Xhirdly,  From  the  nature  cf  *he  Supreme  Being,  whou 
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tioe,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in   tl 
groat  point 

But  among  these  and  otber  excellent  arguments  for  the  ii 
mortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  pcrfectioD,  without  a  poasibility  of  ever 
arrtTing  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  hwn 
seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  thife 
sabjiict,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  IL 
How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  sout,  wbidt' 
is  capable  of  snch  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im 
provsments  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing  almost  aa 
soon  as  it  is  created  f  Are  such  abilities  mude  for  no  purpose  ? 
A  brute  arrives  at  a.  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass : 
in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and 
were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  san 
at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  Htand  in  her  accom- 
plishments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  o( 
further  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensb 
bty,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But 
believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im 
provements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  aftai 
having  just  looked  obroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom  and  pow- 
er, must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  bcginni 
of  her  inquiries  ? ' 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  intQ 
the  world  to  propagate  bis  kind.     He  provides  himself  with 
auGcesser,  and  immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for  bim. 

■  Sen  thiB  aiibjeet  finely  pursued  bj  Mr.  Wollflaton.— Still,  tliure  a 
those,  vho  will  uvknowleclge  nn  loroe    in  this  BFguniont.     It  mny  be  >«> 
But  let  them  keep  their  own  Becrei    Assuredly,  I  ehoulii  nai'ar  est«     ''"" 
IDBII.  who  told  me  he  was  not  capable  of  being  affected  by  it. — H. 
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I  AM  always  rcry  well  plcasad  witL  a  country  Sunday ;  and  thin^  I 
if  keeping  holj  the  aeventh  day  were  only  a  human  institution,  it 
would  be  tbe  beat  method  tijat  could  have  been  thought  of  for 
the  polishing  and  civiliziDg  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  conn- 
try-people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  bar- 
bariaoB,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces,  and 
in  their  oleanlieit  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon  in- 
different subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  joia 
together  in  adoration  of  the  supreme  being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  mat  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minda 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sesoa  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country-fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  Churoh-yard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  being 
generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  ohurch-man,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  ohnsiiig: 
ha  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  thej 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.     He  has  often  told  mi^] 
that  at  his   coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parisbio 
irregular ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join 
lesponses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassoc  a 
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prayer-book ;  and  at  the  aame  time  employed  an  itinerant  eiig 
ing-maater  who  goes  about  tbe  coontry  for  tbat  purpose,  to  u> 
struct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms;  upon  which  they 
now  Tery  much  value  themselveB,  and  indeed  out-do  most  of  tfa« 
country  cburchcs  that  I  hare  ever  heard. 

Ab  Sir  Boger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keept 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it 
besides  himself ;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a 
short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  body  else  nodding,  cither 
wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servant  to  them.  Several 
other  of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  oo- 
oaaions :  sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the 
singing-psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
have  done  with  it ;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  mattei' 
of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the 
same  prayer  ;  and  Bometimes  stands  up  when  every  body  else  ia 
upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  hia 
tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  bear  my  old  &iend 
in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This 
John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow, 
and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This 
authority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which 
accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  baa  a  very  good  ef- 
fect upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  anything 
ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good  senao 
and  worthiness  of  his  character,  make  his  friends  observe  these 
little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  o£F  than  blemish  his 
good  qualities. 

As  soon  aa  the  senaon  ia  fimshed,  nobody  pieBomes  to  a&t 
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mi  Sir  Rofjer  ia  gone  out  of  the  church.*  The  knight  n 
lown  from  his  seat  in  the  ch&ncel  hetneen  &  double  row  of  him 
len&titB,  that  Btjiod  bowing  tn  him  on  each  siae ;  and  every  ontfl 
BOW  and  thco  inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  bod^  J 
tiT  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  ace  at  church ;  which  is  undeC' J 
Itood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  that  ia  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  mo,  that  upon  a  cateohi sing-day^ 
(rhen  Sir  Roger  haa  been  pleased  with  a  bay  that  answers  wellfl 
oe  has  ordered  a  bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  hia  e 
Bgement;  and  aometimea  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon    i 
to  hia  mother.     Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  yea'* 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  be  may  encourage  the  young  fel 
Iowa  to  make  themaelvca  perfect  in  the  churoh-aervice,  has  pro- 

■The  ohnroh  uIobb  ta  which  Addieon  wae  born  and  where  hia  fatlitfjl 
miniitared,  may  have  supplied  same  a(  the  traila  to  tlie  exquiaite  piutul^S 
of  a  rural  Sabbath  which  thie  chapter  iimseau.  1 

Th«  puish  ohurch  of  Mildtua  is  a  mudost  edifice,  situated  in  a  eombii 
or  hollow  of  the  Wiltahiro  downs,  about  two  mileB  north-wost  of  Ataee- 
bury.  In  the  paraODago  bouae — now  on  honoured  ruin — on  tba  1st  of 
May,  1672,  Joseph  Addiaon  wua  hum.  It  ia  ouly  eeparatod  from  the 
grave-yard  by  a  hawthorn  fence,  and  mu.^t  have  been,  when  inhabited,  the 
tiepu  ideal  of  a  country  panonage.  It  has  a  ajiacioua  garden,  riob  gleba, 
and  Gommaada  a  pretty  view,  bounded  by  the  hill  on  whlali  atands  th* 
church  of  Durrmt^toi^ 

Milatuu  Oliurch  remains  nearly  iu  the  same  state  aa  during  Ihe  flrlt  J 
twelve  years  of  bis  life  which  Addiaon  paused  under  iU  ahadow.  As  nm^ 
benevolent  parishioner  loot  the  hint  cuuveyed  in  BIr  Itogor'a  will,  i 
still  without  tower  or  steeple ;  the  belfry  buin^  nothing  more  than  a  si 
lourered  shed.  Within,  the  church  is  partitioned  ofF  by  tail  worm  eaten*'! 
pews,  and  ia  eouraely  capable  of  holding  a  hundred  peraoua  At  tlie  i 
endfiUndathe  communion  table,  "railed  iu,"  It  was  once  ]i{;hted  by  a. J 
(tained  gloes  window  ;  but  of  this  it  wna  dcpiived  by  the  cupidity  of  u  de^  I 
ceased  inouiDbent.  The  aame  person  was  guilty  of  a  worse  act : — T4^ 
oblige  a  friend — "»  ooUeutor" — he  actually  tore  out  the  leaf  of  the  part^l 
register  which  contained  the  entry  of  Joseph  Addison's  birth. 

Milaton  Church  does  not  diaplay  the  texts  of  Scripture  attributed  t 
Jie  Coverley  ediGce.     If  any  eiistcd  wlien  Addisoa  wrote,   tbay  a 
ave  been  aiuce  effaced  by  whitewash. — * 
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mised,  upon  tu8  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  wLo  is  v 
old,  to  bestow  it  aooording  to  merit. 

The  fair  understandiug  between  Sir  Boger  and  bis  cbapb 
and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences 
and  contentions  that  rise  between  the  piirsoa  and  the  'sc[uire, 
who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  parson  is  alwaja  at 
the  'sqnire,  and  the  'squire  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never 
comes  to  churob.  The  'squire  has  made  all  his  tenants  atheista 
and  tithe-stcalcra ;  while  the  parson  instructs  them  every  Son- 
day  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  insinuates  tu  them  almost  in 
every  sermon,  that  bo  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short, 
matters  are  come  to  such  an  eitremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not 
said  bis  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half  year;  and 
that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  bis  manners, 
to  pray  for  bim  in  the  face  of  tbe  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  tbe  country,  are 
very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people ;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled 
with  riohes,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very 
hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it  may 
be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  dj  not  believe  it 
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Ut  dt  mens  saiiA  in  oorpore  sano. 

JvT.  Sat  X.  8Se. 

A  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at 


Bodily  labour  is  of  two  kinds  ;  either  that  which  a  mun  sub- 
mits to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name  of 
labour  for  that  of  exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary  labour 
as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and  for 
that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any  other  way 
of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands,  or 
to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  strainers,  fit- 
ted to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner,  as  to  make  a 
proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description 
does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins, 
nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature,  which 
is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible 
tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or 
strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  in 
the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary 
labour  is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There  must  be  fre- 
quent motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the 
juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infini- 
tude of  pipes  and  strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  i9  giye' 
their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting  tone.  Labour  or  exer- 
cise ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper  channels, 
throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  distri- 
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batioDs  without  which  the  body  caanot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor 
the  soul  act  with  eheerfulneas. 

I  might  here  meDtioti  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all  the 
racnltiea  of  the  mind,  by  keepiug  the  uuderstandtiig  clear,  the 
imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intelleetiia,l  faealtiea,  during 
the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  to  a 
neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must  nscribe  the  spleen,  which 
is  80  frequent  in  men  of  atudioua  and  sedentary"  tempers,  as  well 
as  the  vapours  to  which  those  of  the  other  ses  are  so  often 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving 
such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as 
necessarily  produces  those  compressions,  extensions,  contortionH, 
dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  saoh  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been 
before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  indacements  to 
engage  in  Bucb  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its 
welfare,  it  is  so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured 
witliout  it.  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and 
raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands,  and 
sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  furnishes  materials,  but  expecta 
that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be 
laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase ;  and  when  it  is  forced  into 
its  several  products,  how  many  hands  must  they  pass  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  use  ?  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture, naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in 
twenty  ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than 
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the  rest   of  maDkbd,  udIuh   they  iodalge  tbemaelvea   in   tl 

Toliintary  labour  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  haa  been  an  indefatigable  man 
ness  of  this  kind,  and  haa  hung  seyeral  parts  of  his  house  nilii 
the  trophies  of  Iiis  former  labours.  The  wulla  of  his  great  hall  are 
covered  with  the  horna  of  aeveraJ  kiada  of  deer  that  he  has  killed 
iu  the  uhitsc,  which  he  thinks  the  moat  valuable  furnituro  of  Ills 
house,  as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  dtacourse,  and  shew 
iliBt  he  has  not  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Lall  is  a 
largo  otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  liis  mother  ordered  to 
be  hung  up  in  that  mauner,  and  the  knight  looks  upon  with  great 
saliafactioD,  because,  it  seems,  he  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
his  dog  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind 
of  arsenal,  filled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with 
which  the  knight  hns  made  great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and 
deatroyed  many  thousands  of  pheasanta,  partridges,  and  wood- 
oooka.  His  stable  doors  are  patelied  with  noses  that  belonged 
to  foxes  of  the  knight's  own  hunting  down.'     Sir  Roger  shewed 

'  Although  the  "Spectator"  aJvooatod  in  thia  nod  othar  pages  mi 
rate  indulgence  in  the  spurts  of  tlic  fieli5,  tha  exoe^ivo  pasait 
gcatldmen  for  thom  to  the  excluaion  of  more  intellei^ual  poBtiniea,  bs 
where  deplores.  Id  a  laUr  volume  he  quobes  &  eayjn^  thnt  Llie 
rulminated  by  Goliah  huviog  miased  David,  had  rested  oo  the  maderu 
Bqnire : — "  I  will  pve  thee  to  the  fowla  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  The  couutrj  goatleman  waa  ri»peeted  by  hia  neighbours,  leta  for 
moi'alitj  or  intellect,  than  for  the  nmiiber  of  foxes'  noses  he  cuuid  show 
niiiTcd  to  hrs  ataliles  ajid  barna. 

The  a«dentary,  though  wsuredly  less  healthful  and  reapectabie  giiraes 
and  psatimei  introduced  by  Charles  the  Second  and  hia  fidlowers  from 
abroad,  hud  not,  even  in  Queen  Anne's  day,  beiMjme  bo  tlioroughly  natural- 
iaad  as  they  were  afterwards ;  and  ladies  keenly  pnrtieipated  in  the  r-porta 
of  the  field.  The  Queen  herself  followed  the  hounds  in  a  chaise  with  ons 
h'lrae,  "  wbii:h,"  snyeSwifl,  "she  drives  herself;  and  drives  furiously,  lilte 
Jehu  ;  and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod."  She  was,  if  Stella's  journal- 
ist did  not  exaggerate,  quite  equal  to  runs  even  longer  than  thofs  \tVT- 
formed  by  the  Coverley  hounds;  for,  on  the  7tb  August,  HII,  she  dror* 
•"•'■■•a  diJiner  five-aud-forty  miles  after  a  stng. —  ■  h 
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me  one  of  them  that,  for  diatinotion  Bake,  has  a  brass  nail  struck 
through  it,  which  cost  him  about  fifteen  hours  rid iog,  carried  him 
through  half  a  dozen  ooantiea,  kiUed  hiiu  a  brace  of  geldings,  and 
lo&t  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  exploits  of  hia  life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I 
have  given  some  account  of,  was  the  death  of  several  foxea 
Sir  Roger  has  told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he 
patched  the  western  door  of  hia  stable.  Whenever  the  widow 
wae  cruel,  the  fosea  wore  sure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion 
hia  pasaion  for  the  widow  abated,  and  old  age  came  ou,  he  L 
bis  fox-hunting  ;  but  a  bare  is  not  jet  aafe  that  sita  within  t 
milftB  of  his  house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  eieroise  which  I  would  so  reoomme: 
to  my  readers  of  both  aesea  aa  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  noaa 
which  80  muoh  conduces  to  health,  and  ia  every  way  accommo- 
dated to  the  body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of  it. 
Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises  ;  and  if  the  English 
reader  would  see  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at  length, 
he  may  find  them  in  a  book  published  not  many  years  slnue, 
under  the  title  of  the  Medicina  Gymnastiea.'  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  wa"t  of  these  opportunities,  I  ex- 
ercise myself  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is 
placed  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  and  pleases  me  the  more  because  it 
does  every  thing  I  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
My  landlady  and  her  daughters  are  so  well  aajuainted  with  my 
hours  of  exercise,  that  they  never  come  into  my  room  to  disturb 
me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  X 

used  to  employ  myself  in  a  more  laborious  diveraion,  which  I 

learned  from  a  Latin  treatise  of  eserciaes,  that  ia  written  witli 

great  erudition  j  it  isthe'e  called  the  aKlo|ut,)^ia,  ot  the  fighting 

■  V.  So.  lis.  '  By  Fianaia  FuUor,  M.  A.. 
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with  B  man's  own  Bhadow ;  and  consists  in  tlte  brandislting 
of  two  short  sticks  grasped  in  each  band,  and  loadeo  with  plugs 
of  lead  at  either  end.     This  opens  the  cheat,  exercises  the  liinhs, 

i  gives  a  man  all  the  pleasure  of  hosing  without  the  blows. 

conid  wish  that  several  learned  men  would  lay  out   that  time 

which  ihej  employ  ia  controrersies  and  diapntes  about  nothii 

ia  method  of  fighting  with  their  own  shadows, 
conduce  very  much  to  evaporate  the  spleeu,  which  makes  tl 
uneasy  to  the  public  aa  well  as  to  themselves. 

'o  conclade,  aa  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  I  conaidet  i 
myself  aa  obliged  to  a  double  scheme  of  duties ;  and  I  think 
I  have  not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  do  not  thus 
mploy  the  one  in  labour  and  esercise,  as  well  as  the  olher 
a  study  and  ountemplatton. 
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There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man  sliould  stand  n 
without  engaging  his  assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such 
a  hovering  faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  npon  any  de- 
termination, is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to 
avoid  errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  argnmenta  prees 
equally  on  both  sides  in  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  tm^.j 
the  safest  method  is  to  give  np  ourselves  to  neither.  I 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider  tbe  subject  of* 
witchcraft,      When  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  M 
parte  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the 
■    "--|.*nd    West  Indies,   but   from  every    particular  nation  'm 
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Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thiDkiog  that  there  ia  suoh  an  interoourBo 
and  oommcrce  with  evil  spirits,  as  that  nhioh  we  expresE  bjr  the 
name  of  witehcraft.  But  when  I  consider  tbiit  the  ignorant  .inil* 
orednlouB  parts  of  the  world  abound  most  in  tlieae  relations,  and 
that  the  persons  among  ub  who  are  supposed  to  engage  in  sutl! 
an  infernal  eomraerco,  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding  and 
Grazed  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  many 
impostures  and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected 
in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief,  till  I  hear  more 
certain  accounta  than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 
In  shot  I,  when  I  consider  the  question,  Whether  there  are  such 
persona  in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches)  r 
divided  between  two  opposite  opinions;  or  rather  (to  speak  ajM 
thoughts  freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  heanj 
Buoh  a  thing  as  witchcraft;  but  at  the  same  thue  can  give  nn^ 
credit  to  Any  particular  instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some  oecurrcncea  that  X  J 
met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of  J 
at  large.  As  I  waa  walkiug  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  by  ths  1 
side  of  one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  foi 
my  charity.  Her  dress  aud  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the  follow- 
ing deseription  in  Otway : 

Iq  s  vXoae  kne,  as  I  parau'd  mj  journey, 
I  ipy'd  a  wrinkled  Hag,  with  age  grewn  daubla, 
Picking  drj  uticks,  and  mumbling  to  heraelf. 
Her  eyes  with  Bcahling  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red  ; 
Cold  palaj  shook  her  hend  ;  her  hands  Mem'd  wither'd , 
And  on  her  erooked  shoulcleni  hud  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatler'd  remnants  of  an  old  strip'd  hanging, 
Which  serv'd  to  ko«p  her  caroaes  from  the  cold. 
So  tliere  was  nothing  of  a  piece  abont  her. 
Her  tower  weeds  were  sU  o'er  ooarael;  pateh'd 
Witb  diff'rent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  while,  yellow. 
And  leem'd  to  upeiilc  ranety  of  wretch edneen.* 

'  Orphan,  Act  11.— O. 
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As  I  wai  musing  on  thia  descriptior 
the  object  before  me,  the  knight  told  mi 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  th 
were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  a 
■witch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbi 
carried  her  several  hundreds  of  miles. 


and  comparing  it  witik 

that  this  very  wumau 
i  country,  that  her  UpB 
id  that  there  was  not  a 
iirs  did  not  believe  bad 

f  she  chanced  to  stum- 


ble, they  always  found  sticks  oi 
cross  before  her.  If  she  made 
Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they 
was  saying  her  prayers  back  war 


straws  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a 
mistake  at  charob,  aud  cried 
T  failed  to  conclude  that  she    i 
There  was  not  a  maid  in  ths    I 


parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should  offer  ■ 
bag  of  money  with  it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  sereral  imaginary  exploits 
whioL  are  palmed  upon  ber.  If  the  dairj-maid  does  not  make 
her  butter  to  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  MoU  White  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eliurn.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable] 
Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes  an  ui 
pectcd  escape  from  the  boundB,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll  White. 
Nay  (says  Sir  Roger)  I  hare  known  the  master  of  the  pack, 
npon  Suih  an  oooasion,  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see  if  Moll 
White  had  been  out  that  morning. 


This  account  r 
friend  Sir  Roger  ti 
Holitary  corner  and 
tering.  Sir  Roger  i 
stood  behind  the  di 
be  an  old  broom-slaff. 
ear,  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the  chimneyoorner, 
which,  as  the  knight  told  mc,  lay  uudcr  as  bad  a  report  as  Mull 
White    herself;    for    besides   that   Moll    is  said    often    to   i 
company  Iter  in  the  same  phape,  the  cat  is  repoitcd  to  hu 


led  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  begged  tnj   . 
o  with  me  into  ber  hovel,  which  stood  i 
the  side  of  the  wood.     Upon  our  first  en-  J 
ked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  something  thafe  1 
■,  which  upon  looking  that  way,  I  found  U 
At  the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  thi 
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spoken  twice  or  tbHoe  in  her  life,  and  to  have  placed  several 
pranka  above  the  oapaoity  of  an  ordioarj  est 

I  was  aeoTctly  conuerned  to  eee  human  nature  in  eo  muok 
wretcbedneSB  aud  diegraoe,  but  at  tbe  Bame  time  could  not  forbear 
smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzaled  about  the  old 
woman,  advising  her,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  to  avoid  all  conimuoi- 
cation  with  the  Devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  ueigbboura' 
eattle.  We  concluded  our  visit  with  u  bounty,  which  was  very 
acceptable. 

In  our  return  home,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  old  Moll  had 
bcon  often  brought  before  him  for  making  children  spit  pina,  and 
giving  maids  the  uight-mare ;  and  that  the  country  people  would 
bo  tossing  her  into  a  pond,  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every 
day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his  chaplain. 

I  have  since  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  several' 
times  staggered  with  the  reports  that  had  been  brought  him 
oerning  this  old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have  bound  he^ 
over  to  the  county  aeasious,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  muoh  ada, 
persuaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  account,  because  Ia 
hear  that  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  hai  not  ft! 
Moll  Wliite  in  it.'     When  an  old  woman  begins  to  doat,  and 

'  Tl)e  belief  in  witohCToft  was  in   Anne'a  reign  BomKthing  more  than  I 
IwpuUr.    Hie  act  of  James  (nnno  I.  eap.  12.)  wu  in  fnil  forco.    By  i^  J 
death  waa  deureed  to  whoever  dealt  with  evil  or  wii^ked  splrite,  or  iavl 
VDkp{1  tbem  wheieliy  any  persona  were  killed  or  Inmed ;  or  diaeoveredfl 
where  aoything  was  hidden,  or  prorokpd  unlawfol  hive,  Aa.     Under  thhl 
law  two  women  were  executed  at  Narthampton  just  befare  the  "Speotb.  * 
tor"  began  to  be  pnbliahed;  and,  not  long  nftir  (1716),  a  Mrs.  Hicka  and 
berdanghter  were  hanged  at  Huntington  for  Belling  tbeirs^mle  to  the  devil, 
making  their  oeigliboara  vomit  pina,  raising  a  stnrni  so  that  a  certain  ship 
was  "altuoat"  lost,  and  a  variety  of  other  itnpossible  crimes.    By  1733 
these  BUperatitiona  abated;  the  Wiloh  Act  hod  becuuie  duriiiant;  and,  on 
1  ignorant  pei'sou  attemptiiig  in  that  year  to  ecCirce  it  ogaiuB 
o  in  Surrey  it  was  repea.  ^  (10th  Qm.  1L)~* 
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grow  chargeable  to  a  parisb,  she  is  generally  turDed  into  a  « 
and  GUb  the    whole   countrj'  with  extravagant    fancies,  ima^ 
nary  distempers,  and  terrifying   dreams.      In    the 
the  poor  wretch  that  is  the  innocent  oooaalon  of  so 
begins  to  be  frighted  at  herself,  a 

commerces  and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  forma  i: 
*rioua  old  age.     This  frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greateaifl 
objects  of  compassion,  and  inspires  people  with  a  malcvolenottfl 
towards  those  poor  decrepit  parts  of  oor  species,  in  whom  human  ' 
nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  aud  dotage.  L. 
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Fool  Ihit  I  was,  1  UiOLigtit  Imperial  Bami 
likoMaiitna. 

Dni 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflections  which  ( 
who  changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  n 
ners  of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in  those  two  different 
scenes  of  life.     By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behavionr 
and  good -breeding,  as  they  show  themselves  in  the  town  and  in  . 
the  country.  | 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  mast  observe  a  very  great  rer- 
olution  that  has  happened  in  this  article  of  good-breeding. 
Several  obliging  deferences,    oondesoensiona,   and   sabmissions, 

b  many  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them, 

c  first  of  all   brought  up  amoog  the  politer  part  of  mankind. 
T^jed  in  courts  and  cities,  aud  distinguished  tbemselvee  iroBi 


si^l 
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the  rustic  part  of  the  species  (mho  on  all  occasions  acted  bluntljf 
and  uaturuUy)  by  such  a  mutual  compIaiaoDOe  and  interconrae  of 
oivilitieB.  Those  forms  of  couveraation  by  degrees  multiplied, 
uid  grew  troubleaoiDe ;  the  modish  world  found  too  great  a  con- 
Htraiiit  in  them,  and  have  thcreforo  thrown  most  of  them  asidq. 
CoBverBation,  like  the  Komiali  religion,  was  so  encambered  with 
how  and  ceremony,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  re- 
trench its  superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural  good  sense 
and  beauty.  At  present,  therefore,  an  unconstrained  carriage, 
and  a  certain  openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good- 
breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is  growing  free  and  easy;  our 
manners  sit  more  loose  upon  us:  nothing  is  so  modish'  as  an 
agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word,  good-breed  log  shews  moat, 
where  to  an  ordinary  eje  it  appears  the  least. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  country, 
we  find  in  them  the  manners  of  the  last  age.  They  have  no 
sooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  the  fashion  of  the  polite  world, 
but  the  town  has  dropped  them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state 
of  uature,  than  to  those  refinements  which  formerly  reigned  in  the 
court,  and  still  prevail  in  tjio  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  bj  his  exceas  of  good- 
breeding.  A  polite  country  squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows 
in  half  an  hour,  bb  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There  is 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of 
justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of  duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a  man  of  my 

temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk 

first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.     I 

have  known  my  friend  Sir  Koger's  dinner  almost  cold  before  tho 

company  oould  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon  to 

•  M'Mlith.    Tho  vulgar  nne  of  this  term  haa,  I 

It  wuulci  not,  DOW,  be  endured  ia  a  poli'" '' 

ffi'iting. — H. 
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■it  doirn  ,  and  have  beartilj  pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  hai 
soon  him  foroed  to  pick  and  aull  tiis  guests,  as  ihty  eat  at  tl 

BBTeral  parts  ot  bis  table,  that  he  iiiiglit  drink  their  healths 
oording  to  their  respective  ranka  and  i^ualities.  Honest  WtAj 
Wimble,  who  I  should  bare  thought  hod  been  altogethi 
fecled  with  ceremony,  givea  mo  abundance  of  trouble  jn  this  par* 
tiouUf.  Though  be  baa  been  fisJiing  all  the  morning,  be  will  not 
help  himself  at  dinner  till  I  am  served.  When  ws  are  going  oat 
of  the  hall,  he  mna  behind  me  ;  and  last  night,  as  we  were  walk- 
ing in  the  fields,  stopped  short  at  a  atiie  till  I  came  up  to  it,  aod 
upon  my  making  signs  to  bini  to  get  over,  told  me,  with  a 
Beriona  gmile,  that  sure  I  believed  they  bad 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  goodr 
breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  aa  very  extraordinary, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  distuictiona  of  a  well  bred  man,  bo 
express  every  thing  that  had  the  moat  remote  appearance  of  being 
obscene,  in  luodest  terms  and  distant  phrases,  whilst  the  clown, 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  espresaion,  clothed 
his  ideas  in  those  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obviotu 
and  natural.  This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried  to 
nn  excess,  so  aa  to  muke  conversation  too  stiff,  formal,  and  pre- 
cise ;  for  which  reason  (as  hypocrisy  in  one  age  is  generally  sno- 
eeeded  by  atheism  iu  another)  oonversation  is  in  a  great 
relapsed  into  the  first  extreme  j  so  that  at  present  several  of  o\iK-^ 
men  of  the  town,  and  particalarly  those  who  have  been  polished: 
in  France,  make  use  of  the  most  coarse  uncivilized  words 
language,  and  utter  themselves  often  iu  such  a  manner  as  a  clow^< 
would  blush  to  hear. 

This  in&mous  piece  of  good -breeding,  which  reigna 
the  eoxoombs  of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  ita  waj 
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cDuntrj;  and  aa  it  is  impoaeible  for  Bnoh  an  irranional  w&y 
oonverBatioQ  to  last  long  among  a  people  that  tnakes  any  profM- 
aion  of  religioD,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentli 
get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.     Their  good- 
breeding  will  come  too  late  to   them,  and  they  will  be   thought  a 
parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they  fanoy  themselves  talking  togetb<« 
er  like  men  of  wit  and  pleasure.  ^ 

As  the  two  points  of  good -breeding,  which  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon,  regard  behaviour  and  conTersation,  there  is  a  third 
which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much 
behindhand.  The  rural  beaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashiot 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutioo,  but  ride  about  t'.n 
country  in  red  coats  and  lacud  hats;  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  of  thu|.^ 
head  dresses.'  m 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  western  oirouifr 
having  promiBed  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through 

'  Thin,  at  the  date  of  the  present  paper,  was  being  ileci  Jedly  "  behind 
Ihe  fasliioni  "  far  early  in  1111  the  raoiie  changed.  Still  the  provioci&li 
had  thair  eaPiiaes,  for  in  No.  B8.  the  "  Speelator  "  affirma  that  thei-e  k  no 
Buch  variable  thjog  in  nature  03  a  lady's  heiid-dress;  "Within  my  own 
memory  I  have  known  it  riao  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees.  Aboat  tea 
yean  ago  it  shut  ap  to  a  very  great  height  insomnch  that  Ihe  female  pait 
of  onr  epeciea  vere  mnch  talldi'  than  men.  The  women  were  of  such  an 
enormoua  etjiture,  that  we  appeared  in  piuslioppers  before  them.  At 
present  the  whole  aeji  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed  and  shrunk  inloaraeeuf 
beaotieB  that  seeine  almost  another  speeieii.  I  remembar  several  ladiei, 
who  were  once  very  near  asvon  foot  high,  that  nt  present  want  some  in- 
ches of  five ;  how  they  came  to  be  thus  eurtailod  I  cannot  lesrc  " 

Besides  the  nnmeroua  pspers  devoted  to  women's  attire,' tho  whole  ot 
Ko.  26S.  IB  H  satire  on  the  single  subject  of  heud-dresset).  This  frequent  rf 
furrence  to  the  small  absurdities  of  female  fashion  is  said  to  bnve  damaged 
the  pros[ierity  of  the  "Speetator."  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  above 
cited  nuloher.  Swift  writes  impatiently  in  bis  Journal,  "I  will  not  meddle 
wilL  the  'Spectator: '  let  him/air-sra  «  to  the  world'*  ea(L"-^»   ,  , 


] 


wliich  he  passes,  I  shall  defer  enl&rgmg  upon  this  last  topic  till  Ifl 
luTC  rcceired  a  letter  from  bim,  which  I  expect  every  post. 
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EqnUsm  endo,  qnli  sit  ^linltin  nUa 

Tiu.  anno.  L  ilG. 
Dannr. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  ma,  npon  n^l 
paasiiig  so  much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry  ;  he  has  caught' 
me  twice  or  thriee  looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  times 
sitting  an  hoar  or  two  together  near  an  lien  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  every  fowl 
about  hia  house ;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my  favourite,  ai 
frequently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  more  of 
company  than  himself. 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  those  specnli 
tioua  of  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country-life 
my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of  natural  history, 
I  cannot  forbear  recollecting  upon  this  occasion,  the  several 
marks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing  them 
with  what  falls  under  my  own  observation  :  the  argumonta  fo? 
Providence  drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  animals  being  irt' 
my  opinion  demon  strati  ve. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other  kind  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  mn». 
cles,  or  twist  in  the  fibres,  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render 
them  more  proper  for  that  particular  animars  way  of  life  thao 
any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 
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The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  oroatures  are  lust  and  hun- 
ger :  the  first  is  a  perpetual  oall  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind  ;  the  latter  to  preBerve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishiDg  to  consider  the  different  degrees  of  oare  that 
descend  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  ne- 
CQSBorj'  for  the  leaving  a  posterity.  Some  creatures  oast  their 
eggs  as  ohauce  directs  them,  and  thiuk  of  them  no  farther,  as  in- 
sects, and  several  kinds  of  fiuh :  others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out 
proper  beds  to  deposit  them  in,  and  there  leave  them ;  as  the 
serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich  :  others  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
tend  the  birth,  till  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  direots  every  different 
kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the  struoture  of  its 
nest,  and  directs  all  of  the  same  species  to  work  after  the  same 
model  ?  It  cannot  be  imitation ;  for  though  yon  hatch  a  crow 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind, 
the  nest  it  makes  shall  he  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with 
all  the  other  nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  he  reason  ;  for 
were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
Duildings  would  he  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the  different 
oouveniencies  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather  whioh 
raises  this  genial  warmth  in  animals,  sliould  oorer  the  trees  with 
leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  inaeota  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  their  respective  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  bo  so 
violent  while  it  lasts :  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  itf 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by  a  very  bar 

barons  experiment ;  which  I  shall  i^uote  at  length  as  I  find  it  in  an 

:eellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning 
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Bncb  an  inatftnoe  of  omelty,  beoaase  there  ia  oothtng  oan  so  eSea 
taaily  shew  the  strength  of  that  principle  in  animais,  of  which  I  ajn 
here  speakiog.  "  A  person  who  was  well  akJUed  in  diasectiouB 
opened  a  bitch,aada9  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisite  tor  tares,  offer* 
her  one  of  her  young  pappiea,  which  she  immediately  fell  a  licking;] 
and  for  the  time  seemed  inseueible  of  her  own  pain :  oa  the  rt 
Tal,  she  kept  her  eyes  fiiton  it,  and  began  a  wailing  sort  of 
which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young 
than  the  sense  of  ber  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  muoh  i 
violent  and  intense  thnn  in  rational  croBtures,  PrOTidenoe 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent 
than  it  is  useful  to  the  young ;  for  so  soon  aa  the  wants  of  tht 
latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  thent 
to  provide  for  themselves  :  and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  cii- 
aomstance  in  tjiis  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  tha 
parent  may  he  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  pre- 
servation of  the  spcoiea  rcc[airos  it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that 
drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  t^ieir  live- 
lihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or 
confined  within  a  oage,  or  by  any  other  meana  appear  to  be  out 
of  a  cODdiCion  of  eupplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  ia  not  observed  in  animals  to  ascend  from 
the  young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  ooi^ 
tinuance  of  the  species :  nor,  indeed,  in  reasonable  creatures  doea 
it  rise  in  any  proportion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downwards ;  for  in 
all  family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted,  and  favonrs  bo- 
Blowed,  are  greater  motives  to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety,, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men  disputing  for  the  re&- 
mm  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudioM 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that  faculty. 
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BeaEou  ahows  ItHelf  in  all  oaourreQCM  of  life;  wbttrcas 
brute  makes  no  discoverj  of  Bach  a  talent,  but  in  what  imioe-' 
diatelj  regards  bis  own  preservation,  or  the  continuance  of  hia 
spbj'es.     Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiaei 
men  ;  but  their  wiailom  is  confined  to  a.  few  particulars,  and  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compass.     Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and 
you  find  bim  wholly  deprived  of  understanding, 
stance  that  comes  often  under  observation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself  a  aest  M' 
places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noiae  and  disturbance  ?  When 
she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  tbem. 
what  care  does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts 
may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  ?  When  she  leaves  them  to  pro- 
vide for  her  uecesaary  sustonauec,  bow  punctually  does  abe  retura' 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  producing 
au  animal?  In  the  summer,  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together; 
but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  tbc  season  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  destroy  the  yonng  one,  she  grows  more  assldu' 
oua  in  ber  attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  When 
the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does 
she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  I  Not  to  take  notice  of  her 
oovering  it  from  the  injariea  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper' 
nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself ;  nor  to  mention  ber 
forsaking  the  nest,  if  after  the  uaual  time  of  reckoning  the  young 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A  chymical  operation  could 
not  be  followed  with  greater  art  and  diligence,  tb; 
batching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  that' 
shew  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned  par- 
ticulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  ben,  that  has  all  tbis  seeming 
nuity,  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
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of  the  Bpeoiea)  oonaidered  in  other  reapeots,  is  withont  tte  least 
glimmeringg  of  tbouglit  or  common  sense.     She  mistakes  a  pieos 
of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  aits  upon  it  in  the  same  niannt 
insensihle  of  an  iucretise  or  diminution  in  the  nnmher  of  those  sha 
lays  :  she  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own  and  the 
other  Bpeoies ;  and  when  tlie  birth  appears  of  never  bo  different 
bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.      In  «I1  these  circnm stances, 
which  do  not  earry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
herself,  or  her  Bpeciea,  she  is  a  very  ideot. 

There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  thing  more  mysteriona  in  na- 
ture than  this  instinct  in  animala,  which  thus  rises  above 
and  falls  infinitely  abort  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by. 
auT  properties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works  after  Bi) 
odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intel- 
ieotuol  being.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  bo  explained  by 
any  known  i]ualitieB  inherent  in  the  bodies  themaelvea,  nor  ^m 
any  laws  of  meehaniHm,  but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impression  from  the  first 
mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in  the  ereaturea.  L      i 
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As  I  was  waiting  thia  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  d 
to  my  friend's  country-house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
(he  difi'erent  workings  of  instinct  (u  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
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dnaks.  The  jouDg,  upon  tlic  sight  of  a  pond,  immediatel;  ran 
into  it;  while  the  step-mother,  with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hover^ 
ed  abont  the  borders  of  it,  to  oall  thent  out  of  an  elemout  that 
appeared  to  her  so  dangerous  and  destmotive.  As  the  different 
principle  whieh  acted  in  these  different  animals  cannot  be  termed 
reason,  so  when  we  call  it  insttiiot,  we  mean  something  we  hav« 
no  knowledge  of.  To  jne,  aa  I  hicted  in  my  last  paper,  it  seemd 
the  immediate  direction  of  Providcace,  and  sneh  an  operation  ot 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which  determines  all  the  portions  ot 
matter  to  theii^  proper  centres,  A  modern  philosopher,  quoted 
by  Monsieur  Bajle  in  bis  learned  dissertation  on  the  sonis  of 
brutes,  delivers  the  same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of 
words,  where  he  says,  Deus  est  anima  dridorum, :  '  God  himself 
is  the  soul  of  brutes.'  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  seeming 
sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs  them  to  such  food  as  is  proper 
for  them,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or 
unwholesome  ?  Tully  has  observed,  that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falla 
from  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own  accord,  applies 
itself  to  the  teat.  Dampier,  in  his  travels,  tells  ns,  that 
seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  America, 
they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  so- 
ever it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe  that  it  is  marked  with 
the  pecking  of  birds  ;  hut  fall  on  without  any  fear  or  apprehensioit 
where  the  birds  have  been  before  them, 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the  use  of 
reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  paa- 
fiions  aod  senses  in  their  greatest  strength  and  perfection.  Ana 
here  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
»ro  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  other 
violent  passions  tliat  may  animate  them  in  search  of  tlieir  proper 
food;  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves, 
noying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly  in  their  flight,  are 
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pioions,  fearfal,  and  &ppreheDaive  of  every  thing  they  see  or  h«aj 
whilst  jtliera,  that  are  of  asBistatice  and  use  to  mna,  have  t.h< 
natiireH  softened  with  soinething  mild  and  traotuble,  and  by  that 
means  are  qualified  for  a  dunieatic  life.  In  this  case  the  pasaioni 
generally  correapend  with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do  not 
find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defencelesa  an  animal  aa 
lamb,  nor  the  nieeknees  of  a  lamb  in  a  .creature  so  armed  fot^ 
battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  thri 
particular  animals  have  a  more  or  leas  esquiaite  aharpness  and 
sagacity  in  those  particular  senses  which  moat  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  in  whioh  their  safety  and  welfare  ia  the  most  oon- 
corned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  whiok 
nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  aeveral  kinds  of  ani. 
nials,  such  as  olaws,  hoofa,  and  horus,  teeth  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a 
sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewiae  obxerved  by  natural- 
ists, chat  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  from  what  ws 
call  reason,  which  iustruots  animals  in  the  use  of  these  tbeir  armi, 
and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  advautage;  becausa 
they  naturally  defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which  tbeic 
strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  furmi:d  in  it ;  as  is  remarkable 
in  lambs,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  aaw 
the  actions  of  their  owu  species,  push  at  those  who  approach 
them  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  budding  of  a.  horn  ap- 

!  general  observations,  an  instance  which 
a  of  Providence,  even  in  the  imperfeotioiiB 
ms  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  in  thA 
'  We  may,  (says  he,)  from  the  make  of  oa 
many  nor  so  qoic 
ir,  if  it  had,  woi 
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Ir.  Locke  has  given  1 
of  a  oreature  which  sei 
whole  animal  world.' 


oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not 
BQuses  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals  : 


'  Etiaj,  ia.  B.  n,  eh.  B,  et-ot  13.— C, 
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it  in  that  state  sod  inoapacltj  of  transferring  hself  tioai  oaa  plue 
to  aaother,  be  bettered  by  them.  What  good  would  aighi  and 
heariDg  do  to  a  creature  that  eaunot  moye  itself  to,  or  from  the 
object,  nhereio  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  1  And 
would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  ao  incoDvenieaco  to  an  aui- 
mal,  that  must  be  still  where  chanoe  has  ouoe  placed  it ;  and  there 
leaeive  tlie  afflus  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  fonl  water,  as  it 
happens  to  come  to  it  ? ' 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke,  another  out  of 
tlie  learned  Dr.  More,'  who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to 
another  animal  which  Providence  has  left  defective,  but  at  the 
Hame  time  has  shewn  its  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that  organ  iu 
which  it  aecnta  chiefly  to  have  failed.  '  What  is  more  obvious 
and  ordinary  than  a  mole;  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument 
of  Providence  than  she  ?  the  members  of  her  body  are  so  exactly 
fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life  :  for  her  dwelling  being 
under  ground,  whore  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nature  has  ao  obscure- 
ly fitted  her  with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree  whether 
she  have  any  sight  at  all  or  no.  But,  for  amends,  what  she  )S 
capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning  of  danger,  she  has  very 
eniineutiy  oonferred  upon  herj  for  she  is  cseceding  quick  of  hear- 
ing. And  then  her  short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad  fore-feet, 
armed  with  sharp  claws,  we  see  by  the  event  to  what  purposo 
they  are,  she  so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground,  and  mak- 
ing her  way  so  fast  iu  the  earth,  as  they  that  behold  it  cannot  but 
admire  it.  Her  legs  therefore  are  short,  that  she  need  dig  no 
more  than  will  serve  the  meer  thickness  of  her  body ;  and  her 
foru-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may  scoup  away  much  earth  at  a 
time ;  and  little  or  uo  tail  she  has,  because  she  courses  it  not  on 
the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose  kindred  she  is,  but 
lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain  te  dig  herself  a  dwelling  thet 
'  Autidute  Against  Athoiam.  B.  II,  ok  10,  lea',  G.— a 
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And  she  making  her  way  through  bo  thick  an  elemeat,  vhich  wiU> 

not  yield  easily,  as  the  air  or  tlie  water,  it  had  beea  dangerous 
have  drawn  bo  long  a  train  behind  her;  for  her  enemy  might  fall', 
upon  bcr  rear,  and  fetch  her  oitt  before  she  had  oompleated 
got  full  poBseasion  of  her  worka.' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Bojic's  remark  upon  this  last 
creature,  who,  I  remember,  somewhere  in  hia  works  observes,  that 
tliongh  the  mole  be  not  to  tally  blind  (as  it  is  oommonly  thought)  she 
has  not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular  objects.'  Her  eja 
is  said  to  have  but  one  humour  in  it,  which  ia  supposed  to  gira' 
her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  is  so  formed  that 
this  idea  ia  probably  painful  to  the  animal.  Whenever  she  comat 
op  into  broad  day  she  might  he  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unleM 
she  were  thus  affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  iat> 
mediately  warning  her  to  bury  herself  in  her  proper  element  . 
More  sight  would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all  might  be  &tal- 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  sccra  the  most  imper- 
fect worka  of  nature ;  and  if  providence  shews  itself  even  in  tha 
blemishes  of  these  creatures,  how  much  more  doea  it  discover  itself 
in  the  several  endowments  which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon 
such  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished  and  compleated  in 
their  several  faoulties,  according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  whtofa 
they  are  posted  ? 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of  na- 
tural history,  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  together  from  boot* 
ind  observations.  If  the  several  writers  among  them  took 
his  particular  species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  its  Drigl>< 
Lai  birth  and  education;  its  policies,  hostilities  and  alliances,  witlt; 
the  frame  and  teKtnre  of  its  inward  and  outward  parte,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  animals,  wiA 
their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which  Providenca 

'  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Final  CauMS.      Works,  foL 
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has  plaoed  tbcm,  it  would  be  one  of  the  beat  aeryices  their  stn- 
dies  ooald  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  tho  glory  of 
the  all-wiae  Conttlyer. 

It  is  true,  aach  a  natural  history,    after  all  the  disquisitioos  1 
of  the  learned,  would  be  infinitely  abort  and  defeotive.     Seas  ai 
deserta  hide  millions  of  animals  from  onr  observation.     Innumi 
able  artifices  and  stratagema  are  acted  in  the  howling  vnldernesi 
and  in  the  grent  £jce^,"tbat  can  never  come  to  our  knowlei 
Beaidea  that  there  are  infinitely  more  apcoiea  of  creatures  which    ' 
are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  fi] 
glaases,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to 
take  hold  of.     However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animala 
as  lie  within  the  compaaa  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  easily  form 
a  conclusion  of  the  rest,  that  tlie  same  variety  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  runs  throagh  the  whole  creation,  and  pata  every  creature    j 
in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence  in  iti 
proper  station. 

Tully  baa  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural  history,'  ii 
bia  aecond  book,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  goda ;  and  that  in  i 
atyle  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  tho 
subject  above  raillery  and  ridicule,  which  frequently  fall  on  such 
nice  observationSj  when  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary writer.  L. 

■  How  superficial  is  the  jibilo^pbf  of  such  iceQ  as  Cioero  and  Hr.  Ad- 
dison [  A  work  of  the  sort  here  mrntioned,  os  reflecting  bo  inueh  honaar 
on  the  grest  Creator,  liaa  been  attempted,  in  oui-  duys,  by  a  Fveneh  wr'tei 
of  name,  M.  Baffoa ;  bnt  so  niueh  on  his  guard  ugainat  anperstitVn,  as  not 
'  to  tee  dnian  in  what  men  hod  hitherto  i»lli>d.  linaf  catuet. — H. 
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No.  122.    FRIDAY,  JDLY 

CoDiMjuciuidiit  Id  vliifraiililiiDlDMt. 

Prm.  B™,  Feu, 
La  ■grsHtiia  MmpiHiloii  do  tha  rond  1>  u  good  u  ■  imadi. 


A  Man's  first  oare  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches 
ewn  heart ;  liis  next,  to  esciipe  the  cetisures  of  the  world  :  if  th* 
luiit  interfcros  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  ho  eotirely  negleoted  ; 
bnt  otherwise  there  canuot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  no  houetit 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approiiationa  which  it  gives  itself  second- 
ed by  the  applauses  of  the  public :  a  man  is  more  sure  of  hia 
conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upou  his  own  beba»- 
ioiu:  ie  thus  warrautod  and  confirmed  by  the  opitiiou  of  all  that 
know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only 
at  peace  within  himself,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about 
him.     He  receives  a  suitiible  tribute  for  his  uoiversal  benevoloiica 
to  msjikiud,  in  the  returns  of  afibction  and  good'will  whi 
paid  him  by  every  oue  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood,     X 
lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  iustancos  of  that  general  respect 
which  is  shewn  to  the  good  old  knight.     He  would  needs 
Will  Wimble  and  myself  with  him  to  the  oountry-aasiies  : 
were  upon  the  road,  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plaii 
who  rid  before  us,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time  ;  during 
whieh  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  eharactera. 

The  first  of  them,  says  he,  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side, 
yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man  :  ha 
IB  just  within  the  game  act,'  and  qualified  to  kiU  an  hare 

'  The  aril  of  JnmeBl,  ehap.  H.,  clause  v..  providas  that  if  any  pocsua  who 
hu  not  real  property  prudiiciag  fortj  pouads  per  anDum,  or  wliu  hu  not 
two  hundred  poandg  worth  of  goodi  and  ohnttels,  ehiiil  presume  to  sLpot 
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pheasant :  be  kooclie  down  a  dinner  with  bis  gao  twice  or  thriM 
a  week ;  and  bjr  that  means  Uyeb  much  cheaper  than  those  who 
have  not  ao  good  an  esttate  a^  himself.  Ho  would  be  a  good 
neighbour  if  be  did  not  destroy  ao  many  partridges  :  in  ebort,  hi 
is  a  very  senBible  nan  ;  shoots  flying ;  and  has  been  several  times 
fore-mao  of  the  petty-jury, 

The  other  that  rtdes  witli  bim  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  famous.^ 
for  taking  the  law  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one  in  the  towtt 
where  be  lives  that  be  baa  not  sued  at  a  quarter-aeseions.  The 
rogae  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  widow. 
heod  is  full  of  costs,  damages,  and  ejoctmeute  :  he  plagued  » 
couple  of  honest  gentlemen  ao  long  for  a  treapass  in  breaking  one 
of  his  hedges,  till  he  waa  forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  prosecution  :  bis  father  left  him  four. 
score  pounds  a  year  :  but  be  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that 
be  ia  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  old 
business  of  the  willow-tree. 

As  Sir  Koger  waa  giving  me  this  aoeount  of  Tom  Tonoby, 
Will  Wimble  and  his  two  companions  stopped  short  till  we  eama 
up  to  them.  After  having  paid  their  respects  te  Sir  Roger,  Will 
told  bim  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  be  must  appeal  to  him  upon  t 
dispute  that  arose  between  them.  Will,  it  seems,  had  been  giv- 
ing his  fellow- travellers  an  account  of  bis  angling  one  day  in  such 
a  hole  ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hearing  out  bis  story,  told 

game;  "Tliea  any  person  having  lands.  tenemeDts,  or  hereditamsDlB,  of  th*  1 
clear  yearly  Talne  of  oue  hnniired  ponitda  a  year,  rrmj  lako  froiu  the  par-  1 
•on  or  powession  of  such  nioleCactor  or  malefactor^  «ad  In  k 
ever  koep,  sui'li  guns,  bows,  croH-hons,  bnelutaiK  engios-liaya  nets,  fer. 
rets,  and  coney  iogs,  Ac."  Thb  amisble  enactnient — vhiuli  permitted  « 
(iDe-bnadred-poiin<J-&epholder  1o  become  in  In's  dnglf  pei^on.  aeauser.  wit- 
ness, judge,  jury,  and  eieeutl'iner;  and  which  mnde  an  eqoatly  reepeet, 
able  but  poorer  man  who  shot  a  hure  a  "  malefnctor" — waa  the  law 
of  the  land  even  bo  lately  as  1827,  far  It  was  only  repealed  by  the  7th 
•ad  eih  Geo.  IV.  chap.  87.— • 
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[i,  that  Mr.  such  an  one,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  the  Uw  of  hi 
for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  riTCr.  My  friend  Sir  Hoger  I 
them  both,  upon  a  round  trot,  and  after  having  paoaed  eone 
told  them,  with  an  air  of  a  man  vho  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rasbly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  aides.  They  were  nei- 
ther of  them  diasatisfied  with  the  knight's  determination,  becatu^ 
neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it :  upon  wbiob  wcj 
made  the  heat  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Boger  camo,  but  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  justiceB  had  taken  their  places  npon  the  bench,  they 
made  room  for  tho  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  ;  who,  for  hia 
reputation  in  the  country,  took  oocasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's 
ear,  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had  met  wiih  so  much  good 
weather  in  his  circuit.  I  was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that  great 
appearance  of  solemnity  which  so  properly  accompanies  such 
a  public  administration  of  oar  laws  ;  when,  after  about  an  houi'*i 
sitting,  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trialf'i 
that  my  friend  Sir  Roger  was  getting  np  to  speak.  I  was  in 
some  pain  for  him,  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two 
or  three  senteneea,  with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrn- 
pidity. 

Upon  fais  first  rising  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  tt  gem 
whisper  ran  among  the  country  people  that  Sir  Roger 
The  speech  he  made  was  ao  little  to  tho  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  bolieve  was 
so  muob  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  court,  i 
give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in 
ooantry. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rose,  to  see  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country  gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  striv- 
iJig  who  should  compliment  him  most ;  at  the  same  time  that  tli« 
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ordin&ry  people  gasied  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing  hie  courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  Lome  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident ;  which 
I  cannot  forhear  relating,  because  if  ahews  how  desirous  all  who 
know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When 
we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at  a  lit- 
tle inn  to  rest  oureelveH  and  our  horaes.  The  man  of  the  house 
had,  it  Beems,  been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family ;  and 
to  do  honor  to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  un- 
known to  Sir  Koger.  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the 
door;  so  that  The  Knight's  Head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road 
ahout  a  week  before  he  himself  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  Aa 
soon  as  Sir  Boger  was  aci^miinted  with  it,  finding  that  his  ser- 
vant's indiscretion  proceeded  wholly  from  affection  aud  good  will, 
he  only  told  bim  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment; 
aud  when  the  fellow  seemed  to  tbiuk  that  could  hardly  be,  added 
with  a  more  decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  * 
man  under  a  duke  ;  but  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might 
he  altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that  he  himself  would  be 
at  the  charge  of  it.  Accordingly  thoy  got  a  paint«r  by  the  knight's 
directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by  a  little 
aggravation  of  tlie  features  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head, 
I  should  not  have  known  this  story,  had  not  the  innkeeper,  upon 
Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  hini  in  my  hearing,  that  his  honour's 
Lead  was  brought  back  last  night,  with  the  alterations  that  he 
had  ordered  to  he  made  la  it  Upon  this  my  friend,  with  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  related  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and 
ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  for- 
bear discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth  than  ordinary  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  made  to  fr:wn  aud  stare  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  oU 
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I  friead.     Sir  Rt-ger  tipon  seeing  me  laugh,  desired  m«  to  tell  hiu 
'  truly  if  I  thought  it  poesible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  dis 

I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silenoe  ;  bnt  upon  the  knight's 
conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  naa  not  stiil  more  like  him- 
self thau  a  Saraoeo,  I  compoeed  my  coanteaance  in  the  best  man- 
I  ner  I  oottld, and  replied,  '  Thatmuch might beaaid on botheideB.' 
3se  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  behaviour  in  them, 
I  gave  me  as  pleasant  ■  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my 
travels.  L. 


No.  123.    SATURDAY,  JULY  21. 
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As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 

"we  were  met  by  a  fresh -coloured  ruddy  young  man,  who  rid  by 

tiB  at  full  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants  behind  him.     Upon 

my  enquiry  who  he  was,  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  ho  was  a  young 

gentleman  of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been  educated   by  a 

tender  mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 

were.     She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says  my  friend,  but  took  so 

[  tnnoli  care  of  her  son's  health,  that  she  has  made  him  good  for 

I  nothing.     She  quickly  found  that  reading  was  bad  for  his  ey&t,   ■ 

I  itnd  that  writing  made  his  bend  ske.     He  was  lot  loose  ainoa| 


the  woods  u  aooo  u  he  wu  able  to  ride  on  horee-baok,  or  tQ< 
carry  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder.     To  be  brief,  I  found,  by  my 

ftiend'8  account  of  liim,  that  be  bad  got  a  great  stock  of  health, 
but  nothing  elae ;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  bueineBB  only  to 
live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplished  fellow  in  the  whole 
Doontry. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  mj  reeiding  in  these  parts,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  innumerable  instances  of  young  heirs  and  elder 
brothers,  who  either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates 
they  are  bom  to,  and  therefore  thinking  iktl  other  accomplish' 
ments  unncoessary,  or  from  hearing  these  notions  frequently  in^ 
culcated  to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  serTants  und  domestics, 
or  from  the  same  foolish  thoughts  prevailing  iu  those  who  have 
the  oare  of  their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to  kefp 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to 
poaterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I  have  beard  of  two 
friends,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  at  large,  voder  feigned 
names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be  useful,  thongh  there  ara 
some  oircum stances  which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel, 
than  a  true  story. 

^  Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with  small  estates, 

'  "Being  very  well  [ileaaoi!  wiih  tliia  daj'a  'SjiectHtor' {writei  Mr.  Ad- 
dison to  Mi.  Wortlsy,  under  date  'July  21,  nil.'  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  630),  I  can. 
not  forbear  eendiug  you  one  nf  tliem,  slid  deairmg  your  opinion  of  the  story 
in  it.  When  you  have  a  lau  1  iIikII  be  j^lad  to  be  liii  Leoiitiue,  u  my  cir- 
cuiiietanucia  will  probubly  bu  like  hit.  1  have  vithin  this  tlvelvemoDth 
lual  a  plane  of  20Q0L  per  annum,  an  estate  in  Ihe  Indies  of  U,OOQ^,  Had, 
nhal  is  worse  Iban  all  tbe  rest,  my  mistreBa.  Hear  this  and  wonder  at  my  i 
pliilosopby,  1  find  tliey  are  goin);  to  take  away  mj  Irish  jilaee  from  [i 
Uki:  lo  wbiuh  I  matt  add,  tliat  1  bave  just  resigned  my  fellowship,  uid  | 
thai  tLe  olooka  sink  every  day.  If  yuu  hnve  any  iiiuts  or  cubjeata.  pr«y  ' 
"end  me  up  a  paper  tulL  I  long  to  talk  aa  evening  with  yoit  I 
■hall  '.ot  go  to  Ireland  this  surnrtter,  and  perhaps  would  pass  a  month  wil)i   1 
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The;  were  both  of  them  meo  of  good  senM  and  great  virtae, 

TLej  proseoutod  their  Btndies  together  in  their  earlier  jears,  and 
entered  into  such  a  frieadehip  as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lire 
Rudoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  iu  the  world,  threw  bira self  ii 
a  court,  where  by  bis  natural  endowmecta  and  his  acquired  abill 
tios  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  I 
bftd  raised  a  very  considerable  fortune.     Leontine  on 
irory  songht  all  opportunities  of  improving  bis  mind  by  BtadyJ 
oonversation,  and  travel.     Ho  was  not  only  acquaiotod  with  sill 
the   sciences,   but  with  the  most  eminent  profesHora  of  t 
throughout  Europe.     He  know  perfectly  well  the  interests  o 
princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  their  courts,  and  could 
scarce  meet  with  the  name  of  an  extraordinary  person  in  the  ga 
Eette  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to  or  seen.    In  short,  he  had  so 
well  mist  and  digested  bis  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  that  he 
made  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  age.     Durins 
tlie  whole  course  of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  apunctuslpi 
correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who  often  made  himself  aooeptabl^  4 
to  the  principal  men  about  court  by  the  intelligence  which  be  n 
oeiTed  from  Leontine.     When  they  were  both  turned  of  fortj  J 
(an  age  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Oowley,  there  is  no  dallyiitt^] 
with  life)  they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  h 
taken  in  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and  pass  the  : 
mainder  of  their  days  in  the  country.     In  order  to  this,  th^ 
both  of  them  married  much  about  the  same  time.     Leontii 
with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a  farm  of  three  hm 

yon,  if  I  hn«w  where,    Lmly  Bellasia  is  Tsrj  much  your  humble  Be 
Disk  Steele  and  I  oRea  remember  jaa." 

Of  the  estata  in  "  the  indies  "—referred  to  also  tiy  Swift,  no  intalligible 
notice  has  been  fontid.  The  mistresa  wits  prububly  tbe  perversa  Widow, 
the  Gonnttia;  who,  Ml.  thnt  date,  hud  perliaps  cjtat  him  oft  "tor  aver*** 
after  tbe  mm n«t  of  eapriciouB  ladjea — eever&l  times  duringa  tingle  i 


diiid  a  year,  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  hie  friend 
'  KudosuB,  who  had  purohasud  an  estate  of  aa  many  thoasaDds. 
They  were  both  of  tliom  fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudosiift 
having  a  son  horn  to  him,  and  Lcontino  a  daughter ;  but,  to  the 
unspeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  yonng  wile  (in  whom  all  li 
Lappiaesa  wan  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  His  affliction  would  have  been  insupportable,  Lad  he 
not  been  comforted  by  tlie  daily  visits  and  oonversatiocs  of  hie 
friend.  Ah  they  wore  one  day  talking  together  with  their  usual 
iutimaoy,  Leontine,  oonsidering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving 
Ids  daughter  a  proper  education  in  Lis  own  house,  and  Eudosua 
reflecting  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  son  who  knows  lunisolf 
to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both  agreed  upon 
change  of  children,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up  with  Leontina 
as  his  son,  and  that  the  girl  should  live  with  Eudox 
daughter,  till  they  were  each  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. The  wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  tliat  her  son  could  not  he 
00  advantageously  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of  Leontine,  and 
consideriug  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under 
her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the 
project.  She  therefore  took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  girl,  and  eduoated  her  as  hor  own  daughter.  The  two  friends 
on  each  side  had  wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual 
tenderness  for  the  children  who  were  under  tlieir  direotion, 
that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of  a  father,  where 
the  title  was  but  imaginary.  Florin,  the  name  of  the  young 
heir  that  lived  with  Leontine,  though  he  had  all  the  duty 
and  aEFeetioQ  imaginable  for  his  eupposed  parent,  was  taughtJ 
to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus,  who  visited  his  friend  veryj 
frequently,  and  was  dictated  *  by  his  natural  affection,  as  well 

■  Dictated.     If  usa'l  at  all,  it  alionld  bo  (Sctatcd  (o ;  l)ul  the  proper  wtwd, 
in  tliispluoe,  is  carried,  <it  led, — H. 
VOT,.     v.— 15 
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fiither'a  feet,  and  amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  and  embraced 

6  koeea,  aslting  bis  blessing,  and  eipressiiig  in  dumb  sbow  thoae  ] 
BQDtimeDtB  of  love,  duty,  find  gratitude,  tliat  were  too  big  for  ut- 
terance. To  conclude,  the  liajipy  pair  were  married,  and  half 
£udoxus'  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eudoxus  I 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together ;  and  received  in  tbe 
dutiful  and  afl'ectionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leouilla  the  just 
recompeuce,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects  of  that  oare'wbioh  they 
had  bestowed  upon  them  iu  their  education  L. 
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A  gmt  book  ii  ■  grHt  ailL 

A  MAS  who  publiahea  his  works  in  a  volnme,  has  an  infinite 
advantage  over  one  who  communicates  bis  writings  to  the  world 
in  looae  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do  not  espeot  to  raeetvrith 
any  thing  in  a  bulk;  volume,  till  after  aome  heavy  preamble,  and 
several  words  of  course  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  : 
nay,  authors  have  established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as  the  most  severe  reader  makes 
allowances  for  many  rests  and  noddin^-plaoea  in  a 
vritar.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which 
I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  '  tliat  a  great  book  is  a  great  e 

On   the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their  thoughts  in  dis-  J 
tinot  slieete,  and  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  have  none  of  thesa 
advantageB.     We   must  immediately  fall  into  our  snbjeel,  uuiil 
treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown 
by  as  dull  and  insipid  :  our  matter  must  lie  close  together,  and 
either  be  wholly  new  iu  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  front 
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our  expreBsionB.  Were  the  books  of  Dur  ':est  authors  iLuB  to 
retailed  to  the  pablic,  and  everj  page  Huhmitted  to  the  taste 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  should  complain 
of  many  flat  expresaionB,  triyial  obaervatiooB,  beaten  topica,  and 
common  thonghts,  which  go  off  very  well  in  the  lump.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithBtanding  some  papers  may  be  made  up  of 
broken  hints  and  irregular  sketohes,  it  ia  often  expected  that 
every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in  thought 
what  it  wants  in  bulk  :  that  a  point  of  humour  should  be  worke^^ 
up  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  subjeet  touched  upon  in  it«  most  esacui 
iial  articlea,  without  the  repetitions,  tautologies,  and  enlargi 
ments  that  are  indulged  to  longer  labours.  The  ordinary  writeifj 
of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the  Galenic  way; 
their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities.  An  essay  writer 
mnat  practise  in  the  chymical  method,  and  give  the 
^11  draught  in  a  few  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  quinteBsence,  many  a  bulky  author  would  make  bis  appear> 
ance  in  a  penny  paper :  there  would  be  scarce  such  a  thing  in 
nature  aa  a  folio  :  the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained 
few  ehehea ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  wouJd  bf  I 
utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  out  eeparate 
papers  of  this  nature,  has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  the  world  after  such  a  manner :  though  I  must 
oonfess  I  am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and  the  zealots  of  parties  :  as  If  it 
were  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  instructod  in 
wisdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathen^ 
husbands,  and  sons,  than  counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  th« 
philosophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  so  nmch  pains 
in  order  to  instruct  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and 
better  than  they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of  iba 
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kH  of  printing,  there  is  do  question  bat  tbej'  wonld  have  muia  I 
iuch  AD  advaotage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lectures  to  th«  | 
public.  Our  commoQ  printa'  would  be  of  great  use,  were  they 
.Iculnted  tu  diffuse  good  sense  through  the  bulk  of  i 
people,  to  clear  up  their  uuderstandiuga,  uniiuate  their  t 
with  virtue,  dtaaipste  the  sorrows  of  a.  heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the 
mind  from  its  more  severe  employments  with  innocent  amuse- 
inenta.  When  knowledge,  instead  of  Iwiug  bound  up  in  books, 
and  kept  in  libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the 
public ;  when  it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed 
Tipon  every  table ;  I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon  that  passaj^e 
in  the  Proverbs,  '  Wisdom  crieth  without ;  she  utteroth  her 
the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in 
the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words, 
Bxying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplioity  ?  and 
delight    in  their  scorning?  and  fools    hate  know- 


The  many  letters  which  come  to  nic  from  persons  of  the  best 
luuse  in  both  sexes,  (for  I  may  pronounce  their  characters  from 
their  way  of  writing)  Jo  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  my  undertaking  :  besides  that,  my  bookseller  tells 
me,  the  demand  for  these  my  papers  inoronsea  daily.  It  is  at  his 
instance  that  I  shikll  continue  my  rural  speculations  to  the  end 
of  this  month ;  several  having  made  up  separate  seta  of  them, 
as  they  have  done  before  of  those  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to 
points  of  morality,  or  sohjeots  of  humour. 

am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see  my  vrorlu 
thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind 
of  heaviness  and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the  mindi  of  ordi- 
Bary  men,  which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  through 
their  souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened, 

'  NewspoperB. — Q 
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Nox  atra  cava  oircumvolnt  umbra.    Ma.  ii. 

Black  night  enwraps  tham  in  her  gloomy  shade. 


To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the  mole,  That  after 
having  coDsulted  maoy  oculists  for  the  bettering  of  bis  sight,  was 
at  last  provided  with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles;  but  upon  his 
endeavouring  to  mate  use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very 
prudeotlj,  "  That  spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eye  of 
a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole."  It  is  not  therefore  for  th« 
beiiefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my  daily  essays.  I 

But  besides  such  as  are  molea  through  ignorance,  there  ua 
others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it  is  said  in  theXatiu 
proverb,  "  That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  another;" '  so  generally 
speaking,  one  author  ie  a  mole  to  another  author.  It  is  impossi. 
ble  for  them  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works ;  they 
have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes :  they  ean  indeed  see  the 
light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes,  but 
the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them ;  thoj  immediately  shut  their 
eyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  obscurity. 
I  have  already  caught  two  or  three  of  these  dark  undermining 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  hang 
them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an  example  to  all  such  volun- 
tary moles.  C. 
'  Hamo  homini  lapoa. 

Pladt.  Ainr,  Act  n.  at.  t^-C. 
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ir«  palrliB  vnJIdu  Is  t)b»»  rortlls  vlrcm. 


My  worthy  friend  Sir  Eoger,  when  we  are  talking  of   I 
malice  of  parties,    very   frequently    tells   us    an  accident   ttwfcil 
happened  to  him  when  he  waa  a  scliool-boy,  nhich  was  at  a  timftj 
when  the  fends  ran  high  between  the  Konnd-hcada  and  Cftvaliei 
This  worthy  knight  being  then  but  a  stripling,  hud  occasion  ti 
inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  AnneVLano,'  upon  which  Hu 
person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  his  question,  uallraf 
him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him  who  had  made 
saint  I    The  boy  being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  ha  I 
met,  wbiob  was  the  way  to  Anne's-Lnne;  but  was  called  a 
eared  our  for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shewn  the  way,  vatfl 
told,  that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  b« 
one  after  he  was  hanged.     Upon  this,  auys  Sir  Roger,  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but  going  into  every  lane 
of  the  ueighbonrhood,  asked  what  they  called  the  name  of  t 
lane.     By  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he 
quired  after,  wiihout  giving  offence  to  any  party.     Sir  Rogt 
generally  closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the  i 
that  parties  do  in  the  country";'   how  they  spoil  good  neighboia 

'  There  wore   two  St.   Anne'a   Iaiicb    which  might    hsT 
Roger  troiibU  t"  Bad;  one  "on  the  north  aide  of  St.  Martiu's-lB-Gra 
juBt  wilhm  Alderagate  Street,"  (Stow);  and  ths  other— whiel 
•harp  eym  It.  fiud  ia  Strjpe'e  map— turning  out  of  Great  Peter  Stti 
Wratmiiutep.    Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  faia  admirable  Handbook  for  L 
don,  prefen  supposing  Sir  Roger  enqairjoghia  way  in  Weat 

'  There  is  soarcely  a  period  when  party  apirit  raged  bo  fierc-ly  «a  at 
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hood,  and  make  honest  geDtlcnien  bate  one  another ;  besides  that 
they  manifestly  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  da> 
fiti'uctioQ  of  the  game. 

date  of  lliese  numbers  of  the  "Spectator;"  for,  although  bcllon  had 
Bheathed  the  aword,  the  tongue  in  coffea-hoosaa  and  the  pen  in  pamphlet:* 
were  never  mora  bittprly  or  rancorouBlj  employed.  Only  a  few  montha 
pr«viouB]y,  the  trial  of  Dr.  Snehevrel  and  the  "beJ-cbsmber  cabal  '—at 
whic:h  M™,  Maahani  was  chief— had  overturnod  the  Qodulphin  ministry  j 
and  Imd  broaglil  in  the  Tarieawith  Harley  at  their  head,  backed  by  n  new 
and  eminently  Tory  House  of  ComiuonB,  with  Whiggery  enough  in  the 
Upper  House  and  in  the  camaiilla  hi  heep  the  flames  of  pnrty  In  fuU  glov. 
So  nearly  vere  sides  balanoed  in  the  Huuae  of  Lords,  that  to  carry  tba 
peace  pi'ojeet,  whiub  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Anne  was  obliged  Ui 
make  twelve  new  Tory  peers,— a  "jury"Df  auoh  well-pncfced  Tories,  that 
a  Whig  witsskedoneof  them  \C  they  iatended  to  vote  by  their  "  foreman." 
The  I>uahess  of  Somerset  was  atilt  retained  about  the  person  of  the  queen; 
and  counteraottd,  in  part,  the  subtle  Tory  mhisperinga  of  Mra.  Manham  into 
Anne's  ear,  Tlie  luerative  employiiients  of  the  Ducheai  of  Marlborough 
wera  divided  between  tliese  two  favourites.  The  duke  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  impeached  for  pecalntion,  and  his  legiment  bad  actually  bean  trans- 
ferred to  Hill,  Mrs.  Uaeiiam's  brother.  Tlic  Whiga  violently  advocated  the 
coQtinuanee  oF  a  war  which  Marlboroogb's  victories  had  made  at  onee  bo 
pi'otitable  to  his  private  fortune  and  so  glorious  to  the  nation.  The  Tories 
and  tlie  queen  strove  equally  for  peace;  nor  did  this  contest  suspend  the 
ehuroh  oontroversy  which  Sachevrel's  trial  hod  brought  to  issue  withotit 
deciding. 

These  questions  ranged  the  British  public  into  two  ranks,  under  Whif 
and  Tory  banners  ;  and  carried  tlio  battle  into  private  life  in  the  manner 
not  less  tralhfully  than  bumonmsly  described  in  the  text,  and  iti  varioua 
other  chapters  of  the  "Spectator."  Families  were  estranged  and  friend- 
Rhi|)s  broken  up,  ei^pecially  amongst  those  who  played  prominent  parts  in 
the  etritf^le— such  as  Swift  on  the  Torj,  and  Addison  and  Steele  on  the 
Whig  side.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  obaerve,  tliat  the  softening  ioBneuoes  of 
literature  afforded  a  lingering  link  of  onion  to  these  men  even  after  they 
were  in  political  opposition.  Swift,  the  foremost  ]>arty  pamphleteer  of  his 
dap.  did  not  Bcrnple  to  use  his  inflnence  with  Harley,  in  favour  of  "  Pastoral ' 
Philijis,  Congrere,  and  on  one  occasion  fur  Steele— ali  Whigs.  On  the  day 
^|fp^blicatioaof  the  paper  which  forms  part  of  our  present  chapter,  (Thurs- 
day, July  26th,  nil),  Swift,  Addimn,  and  Steele,  dined  together  at  young 
Jacob  Tonsnn's,  "  Mr.  Addison  nnd  I  talked  as  usual,  abd  as  if  we  had  seen 
one  another  yesterday ;  and  Steele  and  1  were  very  eosj,  though  i  wrot4 
him  n  biting  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  Ids,  where  he  desired 
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Tliere  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befa.  a  country  than  such  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  dtvision  as  rends  a  government  into  two  distinct 
people,  aud  makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  averse  to  ona 

mend  a  friend  of  big  to  Ihe  lord  treoaorer."  Again,  under  a  later  date, 
Swift  wrksB  to  Stella,  "1  mot  Pastoral  Phllipe  and  Mr.  Addieoa  nn  th« 
Mall  to-day,  and  took  a  turn  witli  them;  butthej  looked  terriblj  dry  and 
«old.    A  cnrae  on  pai-ty  I" 

The  bondi  of  other  claBaas  of  society  were  more  forcibly 
lower  the  gmde  tlie  more  inveterate  the  coatentioa  :  for,  aa  Pope  aald  aboot 
that  time,  "There  never  waa  any  party,  factioD. aect^  or  eabal  whatH)e«( 
in  which  the  most  ignorant  wure  not  the  most  violent ;  for  ' 
buaier  auimid  tliao  a,  blockhead."  Even  trade  was  tainted  by  the  poi 
of  party.  The  buying,  iu  its  dealingji  with  the  aclliug  public,  more  geuAf] 
rally  enquired  into  the  political  prinoiplea  of  tradesmen,  than  inio  the  ex- 
cellence or  defects  of  their  wares.  Inn-kcepera,  as  we  find  in  the  text, 
were  especially  enbjected  to  this  rule,  and  iheir  polities  were  known  by 
the  signs  at  tlieir  doirs.  The  intrnduction  of  Addison's  "Freeholder"  to 
the  Toiy  fox-huoter  waa  accompanied  by  the  reaommeodation  of  a  host— 
"A  Insty  fellow,  that  lives  well,  is  at  least  three  yards  in  the  girt^  and  i> 
the  best  Chnrch  nf  England  mnn  upon  the  road." 

Kot  the  least  conepienoiiB  partizaus  were,  aloe,  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  lor 
the  chiefs  of  each  faction  were  women,  and  their  theatre  of  war  the  queen's 
bedchamber.  The  petty  expedients  of  each  faction  to  distinguish  itself  in 
public  from  the  other,  are  hap]iily  ridiculed  in  various  ]iarte  of  the  "Spec 
tator."  At  the  play  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  sat  at  opposite  aides  of  Uie 
huuae,  aud  "piitohed"  on  opposite  aidoa  of  their  faces : — ■' I  must  here  take 
notice,  that  Rosalinda,  ft  famous  Whig  psrtizan,  has  oiusl  unfortunately  a 
very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  hei'  forehead :  which,  being  Tory 
ounspicuous,  has  occasioned  many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her 
enemies  to  misrepreBent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
interest.  But  whatever  this  nutaral  jiateh  may  seem  to  inaiuuaCe,  it  is  well 
known  thnC  her  notions  of  government  ar<:  still  the  same.  This  nnlucitf 
mole,  however,  has  misled  several  coicombe ;  and  like  the  hanging  oat  of' 
false  colflum,  made  some  of  them  converse  witb  KoBaUnda  in  what  thl 
thoiig:ht  the  spint  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them 
unexpected  fire,  that  bos  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate 
in  her  mole,  Nigraailla  is  aa  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forcea  h^, 
■gainst  her  inclination,  lo  patvh  uu  the  Whig  aide."     No.  81. 

So  angry  were  the  Whig  ladies  with  the  queen  when  she  presented 
Priuee  Eugene  witli  a  jewelled  sword,  that  they  abstained  in  a  body  from 
appearing  at  eourt  ud  that  occasion;  which  being  that  of  l>iir  mi^alij^ 
bii'Uiday  was  evidence  of  unprecedented  parly  rancour.— 


another,  than  if  tbej  yreie  aetnaMy  two  different  oations.     Tha 
effects   of  sach   a  divisioa   are  peroiciouB   to  the  last  iJegree, 
not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  they  give  the  i 
mon  enemy,  but  to  those  private  evila  which  they  produa 
the   heart   of  almost  every   particular  person.     This  inflaence 
is  very  fatal  both  to  mea's  morals  and  their  aaderstan dings 
ainka  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  ao,  but  deatroye  t 
common  BeoBc. 

A  furious  party-spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence,  ezerta 
itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  when  it  is  under  its  great- 
est restraints,  naturally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detractioD, 
oaliuony,  and  a  partial  admiuistratiou  of  justice.  In  a  word,  it 
fillfl  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  the 
seeds  of  good-nature,  compassion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies,  because,  says  he,  if  you  indulge  this  paa- 
sion  in  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others ;  if  you  bate 
your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit  of  miuil,  as 
by  degrees  will  break  out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends 
or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you.  I  might  here  observe  hov 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the  malignity 
of  hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from  its  object]  answers 
to  that  great  rule  which  was  dictated  to  the  world  about  an 
hundred  years  before  this  philosopher  wrote ;  but  instead  of  that, 
I  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds 
of  many  good  men  among  ua  appear  soured  with  party-principles, 
and  alienated  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  seema  to  me 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  either  of  reason  or 
religion.  Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the 
heart;  of  rirtuons  persons,  to  which  the  regard  of'  their  ova 
private  interest  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

t  'l'h«  regari  ■>/,  I  would  rather  >ay  ''  a  Ttgardfor ' 
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■  If  this  party  spirit  has  bo  ill  an  effect  on  oar  morals,  it  hM 

H  likowisc  a  very  great  one  apoa  onr  judgments.  We  often  hear  • 
H  poor  iDsipid  paper  or  pamphlet  <fried  up.  and  BometimeB  a  noblf 
H  piece  depreciated  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  trow 
H  the  author.  One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit,  is  almost  nndei 
H  iiu  iucapacity  of  discerning  cither  real  blemishes  or  beauties. 
H  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object  seen  in 
H  different  mediums,  tliat  appears  crooked  or  broken,  howerer 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there 
scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  bj  tw<H 
contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and  darfc 
nesB.  Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  mannai>. 
from  this  strange  prejudice,  which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all' 
ranks  and  degreca  in  the  British  nation.  As  men  formerly 
became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions, they  now  distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmth  and 
Tiolenoe  with  which  they  espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books 
are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations :  an  ahnstve  scurrilous 
style  passes  for  satire,  and  a  dull  scheme  of  party-uetious  Is  called 
fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both  sides,  and 
that  is  the  taking  any  scandalous  story  tbat  has  been  ever 
whispered  or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a  known  undoubted 
truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations  upon  it.  Calumnies  that 
liave  been  never  proved,  or  have  boeti  ofl«n  refuted, 
ordinary  postulatums  of  these  infamous  scribblers,  np 
they  proceed  as  upon  first  principles  granted  by  all  raei 
in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  very  doubl 
When  they  have  laid  these  foundations  of  scurrility,  it 
wonder  that  their  superstmcture  is  every  way  answerable 
tliem.     If  this  shamelcBS  practice   of  the  present  age  endi 
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nnioh  longer,  praise  and  reproach  will  cease  to  be  motivei 
of  aotion  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  sU  go  e  nmcnts  when  this* 
iuhumau  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  to  n  u  p  ces  by  the 
Uuelfea   and   Qibolinea,    and    France   by    thoe     wlo  o   for 

and  against  the  League ;  but  it  is  very  unb  ppy  f  a  man  to  ba 
born  in  such  a  stormy  aod  tenipcstuoaa  seasoo.  It  is  the  restleu 
ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  faationn, 
and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by^ 
a  apeeious  concern  for  their  coautry.  How  many  honest  minds 
are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good  ?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would 
they  not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  party,  whom  they 
woultT  honour  and  eetecm,  if  instead  of  conBidcring  them  as  they 
are  represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are?  Thus  are  persona 
of  the  greatest  probity  seduced  into  shameful  errors  aud  preju- 
dices, and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of  principles,  Uia 
love  of  their  countrj.  I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  the 
famous  Spanish  proverb,  '  If  there  were  neither  fools  nor  kaavta 
in  the  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one  mind.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all  honost  men 
would  enter  into  an  association,  for  the  support  of  one  another 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  uponaji 
their  common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  belong  to. 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  should 
never  see  the  worst  of  men  in  great  Bguroa  of  life,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party  ;  nor  the  beat  unregarded,  because  they  ar« 
above  practising  those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their 
faction.  We  should  then  single  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd, 
and  hunt  him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he  might 
appear  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  shelter  distressed  innocence 
and  defend  virtue,  however  beset  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envj 
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or  de&mation.     In  short,  we  should  uot  aoj  longer  regard  oiq 
fellow  subjects  as  Wliige  and  Tories,  but  sbould  make  tbo  n 
merit  our  friend,  and  the  yillaiD  oar  enemy.  0. 
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Tn»  BntuJiUTa  tbu,  DOllg  dlKrlmlne  hibabo. 

BotDlteBi,  Trcijuia  aa  the  umQ  to  nw. 

Dbtddt. 

Is  inj  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  tLat  the  honcBt  men  oil 
ftli  parties  should  enter  into  a  kiud  of  asBooiatiou  for  the  defeDcsfl 
of  one  another,  aud  the  eoufusion  of  their  common  enemies. 
it  is  designed  this  neutral  body  should  act  with  a  regard  to  n 
ing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest  thcmsclTCB  of  the  little  heats  I 
and  prepoBsessioiiB  that  eleavo  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  harepre-fl 
pared  for  them  the  following  form  of  an  association,  which  ma./'l 
r  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  suhscrihed,  do  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  we  do  in  our  coosciences  belicTe  two  and  two  moke    . 
four ;  aud  that  wo  shall  adjudge  any  man  whatsoever  to  be  our  m 
enemy,  who  endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.     We  ar^  1 
likewise  ready  to  maintain,  with  the  hazard  of  all  that  is  near 
id   dear  to  us,  that  six  is   leas  than   seven  in  all   times  aud  all 
places ;  and  that  ten  will  not  he  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is 
lit  present.     We  do  also  firmly  deolare,  that  it  is  our  resolution  J 
as  long  as  we  live,  to  call  blaek  black,  and  white  white.     Andw 
shall  upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons  that  upon  any  day  of. I 
the  year  shall  call  black  white,  or  white  blact  with  the  ntmoat.  I 
j>eril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.' 
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Were  there  huoL  a.  combination  of  honest  men,  who,  withont 
any  regard  to  places,  would  eiidearour  to  estirpate  all  such  furi 
oua  xealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  of  their  country  to  the  pas- 
sion and  interest  of  the  other ;  as  also  such  infiimoiis  hypocrites, 
that  are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage,  under  colour  of  the 
public  good ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to  each  side, 
that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit  Bubmiasiou 
to  their  leaders ;  we  should  soon  see  that  furious  party-spirit  ex- 
tinguished, which  may  is  time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  oom 
tempt  of  all  the  natious  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society,  that  would  thus  carefully  employ 
himself  in  making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worth* 
loss  and  depraved  part  of  mantind  from  those  conspiououa  stk* 
tious  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  advanoed,  and  all 
this  without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest,  would  be  ao  Bmall 
benefactor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodonu  Siculus,'  an  accouut  of 
a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I  think  he  calls  the  Ichneumon, 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of 
tiie  crocodile,  which  he  is  always  in  search  after.  •  This  instinct 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Ichneumon  never  feeds  upoa 
the  eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  account  in 
them.  Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  iudustrioua 
animal,  j^gypt  (says  the  historian]  would  be  over-run  with  croO' 
odiles ;  for  the  Egyptians  ore  so  far  from  destroying  those  per- 
nicious creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordiuary  partizana,  we  shall 
find  tliom  far  from  resemhliug  this  disinterested  animal ;  and 
rather  acting  after  the  esample  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  am- 
bitious of  destroying  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  and 
aooooiplishmentB,  as  thinking  that,  upon  his  decease,  thi 
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talents,  wbaterer  poat  they  qualified  him  for  enter  of  oou: 
into  his  deetroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculfttiocB,  I  have  endeaTouref 
aa  much  aa  1  am  able,  to  estiiiguiah  that  peraicious  spirit  of  pi 
sion  and  prejudice,  which  rages   with  the  aame  violence 
parties,  I  am  still  the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  In  this 
particular,  because  I  observe  that  the  spirit  of  party  reigns 
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in  the  country  than.ii 
brutality  and  rustic  fii 
aation  are  wholly  Strang 
of  the  bow  and  the  hat ; 
parties  preaerre  towardi 


the 


toUTi.  It  here  contracts  a.  kind  of 
to  whiob  men  of  a  politer  oonveT<i 
It  estends  itself  even  to  the  retui 
id  at  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of 
le  another  an  outward  show  of  goo4. 
breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  civilities,  theic 
tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these  oatlying  parts,  will  not  so  much 
as  mingle  together  at  b  cock-match.  This  humour  fills  the  country 
with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whig  jockeys  and  Tory  fox- 
hontera ;  not  to  mention  the  inauiuorBblc  curses,  frowns,  and  whis 
pera,  it  produces  at  a  quarter-sessiona. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  obaervcd  in  any  of  my  formeff' 
papers,  that  n!^  friends,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  are  of  different  priuciplea ;  the  first  of  them  inclinedi 
to  the  landed,  and  the  other  to  the  moneyed  interest.  Thia  hu* 
monr  is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farth» 
than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of 
the  club,  I  find,  however,  that  the  knight  is  a  much  strongei 
Tory  in  the  country  than  tn  town,  which,  as  be  has  told  me  tninj, 
ear,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  bis  interest.  In 
all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  house,  we  did  not  so  much  ai , 
btut  at  a  Whig-inn  ;  or  if  by  chance  the  eoacbman  stopped  at  s  | 
wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  servants  would  ride  up  to  bU. 
master  full  speed,  and  whisper  to  bim  that  the  master  uf 
hoDSO  was  against  auch  an  one  in  the  laat  election.     This  oft( 
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betrayed  ua  into  hard  beds,  and  bad  cbeer ;  for  we  were  not  as 
inqoiaitive  about  the  ion  ae  the  inn- keeper ;  and  provided  our 
landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  tbe 
ataleneaa  of  his  proviaionB.  This  I  found  still  the  more  inconve- 
nient, because  the  better  the  host  waa,  the  worse  generally  were 
his  accommodations ;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well,  that  those 
who  were  his  friends  would  take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  ao  hard 
lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all  the* while  I  was  upon  the  road,  I 
dreaded  entering  into  an  house  of  any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had 
applauded  for  an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I  daily  find  more 
instances  of  this  narrow  party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowling- 
green  at  a  neighbouring  market-town  the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  aide  meet  once  a  week]  I  ob- 
served a  stranger  among  them  of  a  better  presence  and  gentocler 
behaviour  than  ordinary  ;  but  was  much  surprised,  that  notwith- 
standing lie  was  a  very  fair  better,  nobody  would  take  bim  up. 
But  upon  ini^uiry  I  found,  that  he  was  one  who  had  given  a  dis-  < 
agreeable  vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for  which  reason  there  waa 
not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would  bave'so  much  cor- 
respondence with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instancca  of  this  nature,  I  must  not  omit  one 
which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wimble  waa  the  other  day  relating 
several  strange  stories  that  be  bad  picked  up,  nobody  knows 
where,  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and  upon  my  atariog  at  him,  as 
one  that  waa  surprised  to  Lear  such  things  in  the  country,  which 
had  never  been  so  much  as  whispered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped 
abort  in  the  thread  of  hia  discourse,  and  after  dinner  aaked  my  * 
friend  Sir  Bogor  in  his  ear,  if  ho  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a  fa 

It  givee  me  a  eerions  oonoern  to  see  auch  a  apiiit  of  diesen    ' 
uon  in  the  country    not  only  an  it  destroys  virtne  and  oommoq 
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GOUM,  and  renders  us  in  a  maniier  barburiaiiB  towarde  one  utoth- 
',  but  &B  it  perpetuates  our  auirooEitieB,  widens  onr  brenoheB, 
and  trananiita  our  present  passioaa  and  prejudicea  to  our  posteri- 
For  mj  owD  part,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  tha 
da  of  a  civil  war  in  these  our  divisiona :  and  therefore  cannot 
but  befrail,  u  in  their  first  prinoiplea,  the  miseries  and  oalamitnl 
f  oar  ohildren. 
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How  rauoh  of  emptlncu  ve  And  In  Chlti(a 

It  is  onr  custom  nt  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the 
post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the  old  knight  read 
Dyer's  letter ;  which  he  does  with  hia  speotaolea  upon  bis  noae, 
and  in  an  audible  voice,  smiling  very  often  at  those  little  strokes 
of  satire,  which  are  so  frifjuent  in  the  writings  of  that  authofc.J 
I  afterwards  communicate  to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  rcoeivA  1 
under  the  quality  of  Spkqtatoii.  The  following  letter  chancing 
to  please  him  more  than  ordinary,  I  shall  publish  it  at  his  re- 
quest. 

"  Mr,  Spectator,  M 

"  Yon  have  diverted  the  town  almMt  a  whole  month  at  the  | 
■  expense  of  the  country ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  should  give 
the  country  their  revenge.      Since  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  extravagancies.     Their  pet- 
ticoats, which  began  to  hoave  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  i 
now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  r 
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more  ana  more :  in  short,  air,  since  our  women  know  themselvea 
to  be  out  of  the  eje.of  the  Speotatok,  they  will  be  kept  within 
no  compaBS.  You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  mod- 
esty of  their  bead-dreBses  :  for  us  the  humour  of  a  sick  person  in 
often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of  or- 
naments, instead  of  being  entirely  banished,  soema  only  fallen 
from  their  heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost 
in  height  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
arobiteotore,  widen  the  fonndatious  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shorten  the  superBtruetuie.  Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to 
impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  oould  not  have  thought  on  a  moie 
proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not  yet  hear  any  particular  use 
in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  thau  what 
was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier  make,  we  are  wonderfully 
at  a  loss  about  it. 

"  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these  wide  bottoms,  that 
they  are  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  season ;  but  this  I  look 
upon  to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a,  piece  of  art;  for  it  is  well 
known,  we  have  not  had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  many 
years,  bo  that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  bs 
in  the  weather ;  besides,  I  would  fain  ask  these  ten der- const itu- 
tioned  ladies,  why  they  should  require  more  eooling  than  their 
mothers  before  them. 

"  I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  our 
■ex  has  of  late  years  been  very  eauey,  and  that  the  hoop-petti- 
Doat  is  made  use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  di^^tance.  It  is  most  certain 
that  a  woman's  honour  cannot  be  better  entrenched  than  after 
this  manner,  in  circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  out- 
works and  lines  of  circumvallation.  A  female  who  is  thus  in- 
vested in  whalebone,  is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  approaohea 
of  an  ill  bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well  think  of  Sir  Qeorgv 
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£theiidge'B  way  of  nuking  love  in  ft  tub, 
m&nj  hoops.' 

"  Among  these  various  oonjeeturea,  there  are  men  of 
gtitiouB  tempera,  who  look  upon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of 
prodigy.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the 
French  king,  and  observe  that  the  farthingale  appeared  in  Eng- 
land a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,'  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  furetels  battle  aod  bloodshed,  and  believe 
it  of  the  same  prognostication  as  the  tall  of  a  blading  star, 
my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sigu  that  multitudes  are  ooi 
into  the  world,  rather  tlian  going  out  of  it. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of  these  petd- 
noats,  I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts,  for 
walking  abroad  when  slie  was  so  near  her  time  ;  but  soon  recov- 
ered myself  out  of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of 
the  sex  as  far  gone  as  herself.  It  is  generally  tlionght  som^ 
crafty  women  huve  tlius  betrayed  their  oompanious  into  hoops, 
that  they  might  make  them  accessary  to  their  own  concealments, 
and  by  that  means  escape  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  as  wary  gen- 
erals have  sometimes  dressed  two  or  three  dozen  of  their  friends 
in  their  own  habits,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves 
any  particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  strutting  petticoat 
smooths  all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter,  and 
sets  maids  and  matrons,  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bot 
torn.  In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see 
many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up,  and  waddling 
and  down  like  big*bellied 

"  Should  this  fastbion  get  among  the  ordi 
public  ways  would  be  so  crowded  that  we  she 
room.     Several  congregations  of  the  best 
already  very  much  straightened,  and  if  the  mode  h 
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it  may  not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings  and  eoii' 
venticlea.  Should  our  sex  at  the  same  time  take  it  into  their 
headfl  to  wear  trunk  breeches  (as  who  knows  what  their  iadigna 
tion  at  this  female  treatment  may  drive  them  to)  a  man  and  his 
wife  would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

"  You  know,  sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Grejit,  that 
in  his  Indian  expedition  he  buried  Eevoral  saits  of  armour,  which 
by  his  directions  were  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  soldiers, 
in  order  to  give  posterttj  an  extraordinary  idea  of  him.  and  make 
them  believe  he  had  commanded  an  army  of  giants.'  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  one  of  the  present  petticoats  happens  to  he  hung 
up  in  any  repository  of  curiosities,  it  will  lead  into  the  same 
error  the  generations  that  lie  some  removes  from  us ;  unless  mc 
can  believe  our  posterity  will  think  so  disrespeotfolly  of  their 
great-grandmothers,  that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to  ap- 
pear amiable. 

'■  When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  rotunda  in  all  its  parts, 
I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  en 
tered  into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of 
the  place,  at  length  discovered  a  little  black  monkey  enshrined 
in  the  midst  of  it ;  upon  which  ho  could  not  forbear  crying  out, 
(to  the  great  scandal  of  the  worahipperg,)  '  What  a  magnificent 
palace  ia  here  for  such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant  I ' 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one  of  your  papers, 
to  avoid  descending  to  particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will 
not  think  it  below  you  on  so  extraordinary  an  oeoasioD,  to  un- 
hoop  the  fair  aex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got 
among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petticoat  will  shrink  of  its 
own  accord  at  your  first  coming  to  town ;  at  least  ■  touoh  of  your 
pen  will  make  it  contract  itself,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and  by 
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that  means  oblige  Beveml  wbo  are  either  terrified  or  astoiiiahel 
ftl  this  portentous  noveltj,  and  among  the  rest, 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  &o.  C. 
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Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and  joyous  th«i^ 
men;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile ; 
or  whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kiud  of 
ses  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  uot  pretend  to  determine.  Aa  vi 
vacily  La  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  aboald 
each  of  them,  therefore,  keep  a  watch  upon  the  partiilalar  bias 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  tt  may  not  draw  too 
much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  patliB  of  reason.  This  will  cer' 
tainly  happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  action  affects  the 
character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the  other  of  being  brisk 
and  airy.  Men  should  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.  Where 
these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the  man  often  degenerates 
into  a  cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man  grows  eoUen 
aud  morose,  the  woman  impertinent  and  fantastical.  ^J 

By  what  I  have  Euid  we  may    conclude,  men  and  wooMHH 
were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another,  that  the  pains  anat' 
ansieties  of  the  husband  might  be  relieved  by  the  aprightlineaa 
»nd  good  humour  of  the  wife.     When  these  ara  rightly   lem- 
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pered,  oare  and  cheerfulnesa  go  band  in  hand ,  and  the  family, 
like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed,  waiitfi  neither  sail  nor  hallast 

Natural  hietoriaiiB  observe  (for  whilst  I  am  in  the  eouotrj  I 
must  fetch  ray  allusions  from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds 
have  voices  ;  that  their  songs  begin  a  little  before  breed  id  g-time, 
ind  end  a  little  after ;  that  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  ber  eggs, 
the  male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  ueighbouring  bough 
within  her  hearing ;  and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her 
with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer  than  till  a  brood 
of  young  ones  arises  from  it :  so  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the 
oarea  and  fatigues  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may  so  oall  it,  lie 
principally  upon  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species, 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life,  and  the  main 
burden  rests  upon  the  former.  Nature  has  given  all  the  little 
arts  of  soothiag  and  blaudisbmeut  to  the  female,  that  she  may 
obeer  and  animate  her  companion  in  a  coDStant  and  assiduooj 
application  to  the  making  a  provision  for  his  family,  and  the 
education  of  their  common  ehildren.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal, 
and  incumbent  on  both  parties,  hut  only  to  set  forth  what  seems 
to  have  bees  the  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  different  in- 
clinations and  endowments  which  are  bestowed  on  the  different 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  woman  were  made 
with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair 
sex,  we  find  that  they  chuse  rather  to  aasooiate  themselves  with 
a  person  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  volatile  humonr 
which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to  moder- 
ate and  counterbalance  it.  It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that 
the  cosoomb  carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense.  When 
we  see  a  fellow  loud    md  talkative,  full  of  insipid  life  and 
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laught«r,  wc  may  venture  to  prooounoa  bim  a  female  fitvoi 
noise  and  flutter  ore  Buuh  accomplisbmeDts  an  they  cannot 
stand      To  be  ehort.  the  paaaion  of  an  ordinary 

],  is  nothing  eke  but  aelf-love  diverted  upon  another 
she  would  have  the  lover  a  woman  in  every  thiag  but  the  sex. 
do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  eatire  on  tbis  part  of  womanl 
than  those  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden: 

Our  thuughI.!«Ba  sex  is  caught  by  outwnri 
And  empty  noise,  and  luvet!  itealf  in  man 


This  IB  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  ses,  ae  it  &e. 
qucntly  juiaB  them  to  men  wbo  in  their  thoughts  arc  as  fiut:  crea> 
turea  as  themselves ;  or  if  they  chance  to   be  goo d-bumou red- 
serve  ouly  to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  i 
aggravate  their  indiacretious. 

The  same  female  levity  ia  no  less  fatal  to  them  after  a 
rlags  than  before ;  it  represeats  to  their  imaginations  the  faithful, 
prudent  husband,  as  an  honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal ; 
and  turns  their  tlioughte  upon  the   fine,  gaj  gentlemaa,   thai,  i 
laughs,  sings,  and  dreHses  so  much  mure  agreeably. 

As  tbis  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray  lie  lieut*-' 
of  ordinary  women  in  the  eboice  of  their  lovers,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same  pernicioua  in- 
fluence towards  their  children,  who  are  tauglit  to  accomplish 
tbemaelves  in  all  those  sublime  perfectidus  that  appear  captiva- 
ting in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her  son  what 
she  loved  in  her  gallant :  and  by  that  means  contributes  all  Bh<> 
can  to  perpetuate  herself  in  a  worthless  progeny,  j 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  instance  of  this  sort  rf.3 
women.     Notwithstanding  she  was  married  to  Marcus  Aureliua 
one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors  she 
thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier  geutiemau  ■  aaA 
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Lad  token  Bucli  care  to  accompIisL  her  bod  Goinmodua  according 
to  her  onn  Dotions  of  b,  fiue  niiin,  that  wheu  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the  moat  fooliali  and  abandoned 
tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire^, 
signalizing  himssEf  io  nothing  but  the  Gghtliig  of  prizes,  and 
knocking  out  men's  braina.  Aa  he  had  no  taate  of  true  glory,, 
we  see  him  in  several  medals  and  statues  which  are  still  extant 
of  htm,  ei^uipped    like    an  Herculea  with  a  club 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by  the  charaotera  X< 
'  have  heard  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  Hi 
many  luilea  from  Sir  Roger.  The  wife  is  an  old  co<^uette,  that  uS' 
alwaya  hankeriug  after  t!io  divcraiona  of  the  town ;  the  hoaband 
a  morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  tlio  name  of  it.  Thft' 
wife  is  over-run  witli'affcctation,  the  husband  sunk  into  brutality; 
the  lady  cannot  bear  the  noiae  of  the  larks  and  nightingales,  hatefl 
your  tedious  summer  days,  and  is  aick  at  the  sight  of  ahady 
woods  and  purling  streams :  the  husband  wonders  how  any  one 
con  be  pleased  with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails 
from  morning  till  niglit  at  essenced  fops  and  tawdry  courtiers. 
The  children  are  educated  in  these  dilfurcnl  notions  of  their  pa*' 
rents.  The  sons  follow  the  bther  about  his  grounds,  while  the 
daughters  read  volumes  of  love-lettcra  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  girls  look  upon 
their  father  as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better 
than  she  ahould  be. 

Kow  different  are  the  Uvea  of  Aristus  and  Aapatia?  The 
innocent  vivacity  of  the  one  is  tempered  and  composed  by  the 
cheerful  gravity  of  the  other.  The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  dis- 
courses of  the  husband,  and  the  husband  good-humoured  by  the 
oonveraations  of  the  wife.  Ariatus  would  not  be  so  amiable 
it  not  for  his  Aspatia,  nor  Aspatia  so  muuh  to  be  eatoeined 
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It  not  for  her  Aristae,  Their  virtoeH  are  Uenied  in  their  oliil 
dren,  and  diffuse  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of 
benevolence,  camplaeencj,  and  sattfifaction. 
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Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  i 
the  fashion  ;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  hoad-drcsa, 
wig,  that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  td  their  portraitnres  atm 
present,  will  make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monstroiM 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.     For  this  reaaon  ihej  often  repreaenfcj 
Q  illufitrioua  pcrauo  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  Other  droaaJ 
that  never  varicB.     I  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  mj  cauntryl 
friends,  that  there  was  such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to  bftl 
made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a,  certain  distance  trom  ihe  towO)  J 
and  that  they  would  agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should  never  b 
liable  to  changes  and  innovations.     For  want  of  this  standin 
dress,  a  man  who  takes  a  journey  into  the  country,  is  as  mnolt  ^ 
surprised  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures; 
and  finds  as  great  a  variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  persona  he 
converses  with.     Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress,  they  would 
Bometimea  be  in  the  fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  matters  aro  J 

laged  at  present.     If  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they;  J 
would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  some^ 
time  or  other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  tr 
to  Jioint  right  onoe  in  twelve  hours:  in  this  eaae,  therefore  j 
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would  adrlEe  them,  aa  a  geDtleman  did  hie  friend  who  was  hunt- 
ing about  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow  :  If  you  follow 
bim,  jou  will  never  find  him  ;  but  if  you  plant  yourself  at  the 
fioraer  of  any  one  atreel,  I'll  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  Bnbjoot,  in  a  speculation ' 
which  shewa  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following 
the  town ;  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  wlien  they  fanoy 
themselves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that,  speculation,  I 
have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at)  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit.  . 

"  Mk.  Spectator,  ^| 

"  BEma  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  Cornish  man  by'  » 
birtb,  I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health,'  and  as 
I  am  not  interrupted  with  olienta,  have  leisure  to  make  many 
observationa  that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

"  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the 
circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a 
liolidny.  Her  commode  '  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petli- 
cuut  within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the  same 
place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had  it 
not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Bamillio 
cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  joamey,  I  observed  the  petticoat 
grew  scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  Lon 
don  was  so  very  unfashionable,  that  a  womau  might  walk  in  it 
without  any  manner  of  inconveuience. 

"  Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peace's 
lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years  behind  hand  in  her  dress,  but  at 
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the  same  tiinu  as  fine  as  handa  conld  make  ber,  She  was  flouncedl 
and  fiirbelowed  from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  waa  wrinkled,,] 
and  QTery  part  of  ber  garments  in  curl,  ao  tbat  sbe  looked  like  I 
one  of  those  animalB  vhich  in  the  country  we  call  a  Frieeeland  J 


"  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place,  I  was  informed,  that  one 
of  the  last  year's  little  mnSs  had  by  some  means  or  other  straggled 
into  those  parta,  and  that  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  catting 
ihoir  old  muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little 
model  which  was  got  nuiong  them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report 
they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  by  a  parliament- 
nian  in  a  little  packet;  but  probably  by  next  winter  this  faahioa-j 
will  be  at  the  height  in  the  country,  when  it  is  qoile  out  b 
London. 

"  The  greatest  beau  at  our  nest  country  sesaiona  was  dressed  J 
in  a  moat   moustrons   flaxen   periwig,  that  waa  made  in 
William's  reign.     The  wearer  of  it  goea,  it  seems,  in  his  own  j 
hair,  when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  i 
vhole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  meet  tha  1 
judges  in  it. 

"  I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened  to 
B  country  church  npon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.     As  we  wt 
the  midst  of  the  aerviee,  a  lady,  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  th»' 
place,  and  had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband, 
entered  the  congregation  in  a  little  headdress,    and  a  hooped 
petticoat.     The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  at  such  a 
sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.     Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bot- 
tom, and  some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.     ] 
mean  lime  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the  area  of  tho  churcl 
and  walked  up  to  lier  pew  with  an  unspeukiible  satisfaction,  amidf 
the  whispers,  conjectures,  and  astouiahmuuts,  of  the  whole 
grefiatiou. 
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"  Upon  oar  way  from  henoe  we  saw  a  young  fellow  riding 
towards  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob-wig,  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied 
to  it.  He  stopt  abort  at  the  coach,  to  aak  us  how  far  the  judges 
were  behind  na.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we  had  only 
time  to  observe  his  ocw  silk  waistcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in 
Rcreral  places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  which 
was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

'  Prom  this  place,  during  our  progress  through  the  most 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  people  having  made  very  little 
variations  in  their  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the 
country  squires  appear  still  in  the  Monmouth  cock;  and  when 
they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or 
not)  they  generally  put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were,  indeed,  very 
much  surprised,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to  meet  with  a 
gcntlomau  that  had  aocoutered  himself  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a  coat 
with  long  pockets  and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high 
Boollop  tops ;  but  we  aooa  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  was 
a  person  who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  tustioity  of  the  coun- 
try people,  and  was  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  be  of  any 
advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  such 
oeeurrences  as  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For 
I  am  informed  there  are  greater  curioajties  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western ;  and  that  a  fashion  makes  its  progress  much 
slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard,  in 
larticular,  that  the  Steenkirk '  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  see."  C. 

1  A  tiod  of  militar;  cruvat  of  blnut  lilk  :  probably  first  worn  at  the 
battle  af  St«enkirk,  Aug.  2,  1692.— G. 
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As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  Id  the  fields  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a.  little  diatauce  from  ub  a  troop  of  gypaiea. 
Upou  the  first  diioovery  of  them,  my  friond  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  he  eliouli  uot  exert  the  Justice  of  Peace  upon  Buoh  a 
band  of  lawless  vagrants  :  but  not  haviug  his  olerk  with  him,  who 
18  a  ueoessury  counsellor  on  these  oecusioDS,  and  fearing  that  hii 
poultry  might  fure  the  worse  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop.  But 
at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  misohiefa 
they  do  JQ  the  uountry,  iu  stealing  peoples'  goods,  and  spoilJDg 
their  servants.  '  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  Iianga  upon  au  hedge, 
(saya  Sir  Roger,)  they  are  sure  to  have  it;  if  a  hog  loaea  hia  way 
in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey :  oui 
geese  cannot  lire  in  peace  for  them.  If  a  man  prosecutes  th&ia 
with  severity,  his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it  They  generaUy 
straggle  into  these  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  sot  tlie 
beads  of  our  servant-maicb  ao  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  business  done,  as  it  should  be,  whilst  they 

in  the  country.  I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crossea 
their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every  summer ;  and  never  fwla 
being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  pariah  for 
ber  paiaa>  Yuur  friend  the  butler  haa  beeu  fool  eooogh  to  bs  i 
Bedvoed  by  them;  and  though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knifd,  a  for^: 
or  a  spoon,  evurj  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally"  shuts 
the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour 
is  *  twttlvemoiiUi.      Sweethearts  are  the  things   they  Uv« 
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npDD,  wbioh.  tbey  bestow  very  plentifully  npon  &I1  tboee  that 
apply  themBelves  to  tbem.  You  aeo  now  and  tlien  Bome  niuid- 
Bome  young  jades  among  them  :  the  slnta  have  very  often  white 
teeth  aud  black  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attentioo  to 
his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me, 
that  if  I  would,  they  should  tell  ua  our  fortuuea.  As  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal,  we  rid  up  and  communi- 
cated eur  bands  to  them.  A  Cassandra  of  the  crew,  after  having 
examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that  I  loved  a,  pretty 
maid  in  a  comer,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with  some 
other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My 
friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  hia  horse,  and  exposing  bis  palm 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  eriuupled  it  into  all 
ebapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that  conld  be  made 
in  it ;  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older,  and  more  sun-burnt,  than 
the  rest,  told  him,  that  be  had  a  widow  in  hia  line  of  life  :  npon 
which  the  knight  cried,  '  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage ; '  and 
at  tlic  same  time  amiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy  finding  he  was  not 
displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him,  after  a  further  inquiry  into  bis 
baud,  that  his  truc-Iovc  was  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream 
of  hira  to-night.  My  old  friend  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The 
gipsy  told  him  that  be  was  a  bachelor, but  would  not  be  so  long; 
and  that  be  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he  thought.  The 
knight  still  repeated,  she  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go 
on.  '  Ah,  master,  (says  the  gipsy,}  that  roguish  leer  of  yours 
makes  a'  pretty  woman'a  heart  ake  ;  you  ha'n't  that  simper  abnnt 
the  mouth  for  nothing.'  The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all 
this  was  uttered,  like  the  darknesa  of  an  oraele,  made  ua  the 
more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short,  the  knight  left  tho  money  with 
her  that  be  had  croBsed  her  band  with,  aad  got  up  again  on  hii 
hoTBe. 
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As  we  were  riding  awaj,  Sir  Roger  totd  :ae,  that  he  kiH 
several  sensible  people  who  be^eved  these  gipsies  now  and  tlii 
foretold  very  strange  things  ;  and  for  half  an  honr  together  ap- 
peared more  jocund  than  ordinary.     In  the  height  of  this  good 
hamoup,  meeting  a  coinmoii  beggar  upon  the  road  who  wa 
conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him,  he  found  his  pocket 
picked :  *  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race 
vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with  historical  remarks 
this  idle,  profligate  people,  who  infest  all  tbe  countries 
rope,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  governments  in  a  kind  of  c 
wealth  by  theniselvea.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  observa- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  shall  £11  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper 
with  a  story  which  is  still  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in 
one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.  "  As  thv 
Trekschuyt,  or  Hackney-boat,  which  carries  passengers  from< 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off,  a  boy  running  along  the 
side  of  tbe  canal,  desired  to  be  taken  in  j  which  the  master  of  tbe 
boat  reliised,  because  the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  to 
pay  the  usual  fare,'  An  eminent  merchant  being  pleased  witli 
the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  touched  with  compassion 
towards  him,  paid  tbe  money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  on  hoard.  Upon  talking  with  him  afterwards,  he  fouud 
that  ho  could  speak  readily  in  three  or  four  languages,  and  learn- 
ed upon  further  examination,  that  ho  had  been  stolen  away  whoa 
he  was  a  child  by  a  gip-^y,  and  bad  rambled  ever  since  with  ft> 
gang  of  those  strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of  Europe.  I' 
happened  that  the  merchant,  whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had  himself  lost  a  child 
some  years  before.    The  parents,  after  a  long  search  for  him,  gnv 

'  Hardly  more  llion  threapROOB  English. — 0. 
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him  for  drowned  in  one  of  tLe  eaoak  with  which  that  country 
abounds ;  and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine 
boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  grief  of  it.  Upon 
laying  together  all  particulars,  and  esamining  the  several  moles 
and  marks  by  which  the  mother  used  to  describe  the  child  when 
he  was  first  missing,  the  hoy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  mer 
ohant,  whose  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at  the  sight  of 
him.  The  lad  was  very  -well  pleased  to  find  a  father  who  waa 
BO  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  estate:  the  father,  oai 
the  other  band,  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  sou  return  to 
him,  whom  he  had  given  for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of  cousti- 
tntion,  sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages. ''  Hero 
the  printed  story  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reporla, 
our  linguist  having  received  such  extraordinary  rudiments  to- 
wards  a  good  education,  was  afterwards  trained  up  in  everything 
that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  wearing  off,  by  little  and  little,  all 
the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations :  nay,  it  is  said,  that  be  has  sinoe 
been  employed  in  foreign  courts  upon  national  business,  with 
great  reputation  to  himself,  and  honour  to  those  who  sent  hi 
and  that  he  has  visited  several  countries  as  a  pubLio  minister,  IB- 
which  be  formerly  wandered  aa  a  gipsy.  C. 
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T  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  preserve 
ame  in  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  tbfti 
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beloug  to  Ma  neighbour.     My  friend  Sir  Roger  gener&Uy 
two  or  three  miles  from  his  house,  and  gots  icto  the  froatiera 
Lis  estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare  or  partridge, 
on  purpose  to  spare  bia  own  Gelds,  where  he  ia  alwayi 
finding   diversiou  when    the   worat    comes   to   the   worst.     By 
this  means  the  breed  about  his  boaec  has  time  to  increase  and 
multiply,  besides,  that  the  sport  is  more  agreeable  where  lh» 
game  ia  Larder  to  coue  at,  and  where  it-doaa  not  lie  so  thick 
to  produce  any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pursuit.     For  tbi 
reasons  the  country  gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys 
bia  own  home. 

In  the  sume  manner  I  have  made  a  month's  ezoursion  out 
tbe  towD,  which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for  aportsnien  of 
speoiea,  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  started 
i.everal  subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  pleasure  to 
myself,  and  I  hope  to  others.  I  am  here  forued  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  diligence  before  I  can  spring  any  thing  to  my  mind, 
whereas  in  town,  wLilat  I  am  following  one  character,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  auoh 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  tljcy  foil  the  scent 
of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town  to  obuse  it.  In  the 
mnan  tim-i,  as  I  have  given  a  whole  moutli's  rest  to  the  cities  of 
Loudon  und  Weatmiuster,  I  promise  myself  abundance  of  new 
game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  ia  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  slnoe 
find  the  whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquisitive 
my  name  and  character:  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and 
tioular  way  of  life,  haviograised  agreat  curiosity  in  all  these  parts 

The  notioua  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  var 
■ome  look  upon  me  oa  very  proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and 
u  very  melancholy.     Will  Wimble,  us  my  friend  the  butler  t«Ui 
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me,  obaeryiag  me  rerj  taucli  alone,  and  extremely  aileut  when 
am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a,  man.  The  country 
people  Bcem  to  suspect  me  for  a  ooujurer ;  and  Bome  of  thi 
hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needa 
have  it  that  Sir  Koger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man  with 
bim,  to  oare  the  old  woman,  and  &ee  the  countrj  from  her 
charma.  So  that  the  character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the 
Dcighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a  while  leitch. ' 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  above  five  miles  off,  and  is  not 
of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems,  said  twice  or  thrioe  at  hla 
table,  that  he  wishes  Sir  Boger  does  not  harbour  a  Jei^uit  in  hia 
bouse,  and  that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would 
do  very  well  to  make  me  give  some  account  of  myself 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are  afraid  the 
old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a.  designing  fellow,  and  as  they 
have  heard  he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is  in  town, 
do  not  know  but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some  discarded 
Whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says  nothing,  because  be  is  out  of  plaoe» 

Such  ie  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  entertained  of 
me,  so  that  I  pass  among  some  for  a  disafieeted  person,  and 
uuiong  others  for  a  Popish  priest ;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and 
among  others  for  a  murderer  ;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot  and  halloo  and 
make  a  noise.  It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them  that  it 
is  my  way,  and  that  I  am  only  a  philosopher ;  but  this  will  not 

'  According  to  popular  belief  there  were  three  closBeB  of  witctiea  ;~ 
while,  black,  and  giay.     Tlie  first  hdped,  but  could  not  burt;  the  second 
the  reverse,  and  tlie  third  did  both.     White  spirita  conscd  stolen  gooijs  ta  J 
bo  restored  ;  they  charmed  away  diaeaseg,  aad  did  other  beneficent  oetsf  ,1 
ueithep  did  a  little  haiinleEa  mischief  lie  wholly  out  of  their  wayi—Drj'.  P 
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^Bntiefy  tlicm.     Thej  think  there  is  more  id  me  tbau  he  discovers, 
B)tnd  that  I  do  not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 
W-      For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to- 
-"■"—'■",  having  found  by  experience,  that  the  coantrj  ia  not  a 
/fl&iio  for  a  person  of  mj  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and 
what  they  call  good^neighh  our  hood.      A   man   that   is  out  of 
buicour  irhen  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does 
not  care  for  sacrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer  ;  that 
'iU  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  his  own  in- 
idinationB,  makes  but  a  very  unsociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life. 
*!  shall  therefore  retire  into  the  tows,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that 
phrase,  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order 
alone.     I  can  there  raise  what  speculations  I  please  upon 
a,  without  being  observed  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  company  with  ail  the  privileges  of 
solitude.      In   the  mean  while,  to  finish  the  month,  and  conclude 
lesa  my  rural  speculations,  I  shall  here  insert  a  letter  from  my 
iend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived  a  month  for  these 
irty  years  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me  after  his 
ay  upon  my  country  life. 

"  Dear  Sped. 
"  I  SUPPOSE  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  daisies,  or 
uelHng  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in  some 
innocent  country  diversion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however 
orders  from  the  club  to  summon  thee  up  to  towu,  being  all  of  oa 
enr^edly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company  after 
fhy  conversations  with  Moll  White  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee 
■don't  send  us  up  any  more  stories  of  a  oock  and  bull,  nor  frighten 
fte  town  with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  begin  to 
iBmell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou  dost  not 
up  quickly   we  shall  conclude  tliou  art  in  love  wilh  o»«  of    ' 
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Sir  Soger's   dairy  maids.     Service  to  Knight     Bit  Andrew  it 
growQ  the  cock  of  the  olub  Biaoe  he  left  na,  and  if  he  does  noil 
retorn    quickly,  will  make  every  motber'a  boq   of  as   oommon- 
wealths  moD. 

"  Dear  Spec,  thine  eternally, 

"  Will  Honeycomb," 
C. 
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I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  an  an  eminent  person,  who  used  in 
his  private  offices  of  devotion  to  gire  thauka  to  heaven  that  hs 
waa  bora  a  Prenehman :  for  ray  own  part  I  look  upon  it 
peculiar  blessicg  that  I  was  bom  an  Englishman.  Among  other 
reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language 
of  it  18  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  wcrds, 
and  an  enemy  to  loi^uacity. 

Aa  I  have  frequently  refiected  on  my  good  fortune  in  thllr 
particQlar,  I  shall  communioate  to  the  public  my  speoulation*^ 
upon  the  English  tongue,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  accept-' 
able  to  all  my  curioua  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  ailence  more  than  any  other  Eoropean. 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  fbreigneri 
tme.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falli 
into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  ooun- 
triea ;  ob  it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown 
much  closer  together,  and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  thi 
usual  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors :  for,  to  favour  our  natural 
taciturnity,  when  we  we  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  cl^j 
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a  able,  and  £ 


[Hn.  !30 
It  a  birth  to  our 


Win  the  tbortest  way  wa 
■■•onceptions  as  possible. 

This  humour  shena  itself  in  several  remarks  that  we  at&y 
t  make  upon  the  Euglish  language.'      As  first  of  all  by  its  abound- 
uonosyllables,  which  gives  ua  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
I  our   tlioughts    m   few  sounds.     This    indeed  takes  off  from  the 
i  •loganoo  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time  expresses  our  ideas 
F  in  the  readiest  manner,  and  consequently  answers  the  first  design 
of  speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  syllables,  which  make  the 
words  of  other  languages  more  tunable  and  soDOrouB.    The  sounds 
of  our  Englisb  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  string 
Bhort  and  transient,  which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  single  touch ; 
i  of  other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  instramenta, 
^pweat  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of  modula- 
tion. 

In  the  neit  place  we  may  observe,  that  where  the  words  are 
sot  monosyllables,  we  often  moke  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronuciatiou  ;  aa  it  generally  happens  in 
jaoat  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  where 
e  contract  the  length  of  the  syllabliis  that  gives  them  a  grave 
^d  solemn  air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them  more  proper 
|br  dispatch,  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius 
This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  Liberty,  Conspirao;^, 
Theatre,  Orator,  &c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  years  made 

•  very  considerable  altaratioD  in  our  language,  by  closing  in  ono 

yllable  the  termination  of  pra^terperfect  tense,  as  in  the  words 

■  dr&wn'd,  lealk'd,  arriv'd,foi  drowned,  walked,  arrived,  whidh 

htrS  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  aud  turned  a  tenth  part  of 

,  is,"  siiVB  Swift  to  Stella,  in  one  of  hiajourqaUetters,  "ThE  Engfisb 
tDngne,  ar  tbe  E^gliah  longuaga"  The  wordn  in  question  ate  ogeij  hart 
jpdisc  rliui  natel  y.  — C. 
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our  smootlieat  words  into  ao  maoy  clusters  of  oouBonaDta.  Thil 
ia  tLe  more  remarkable,  becauae  the  want  of  vowels  iu  oui 
laoguage  baa  been  tbe  general  complaint  of  our  politest  autbors 
who  nevertholeas  are  the  men  tbat  have  made  these  retrenob< 
nienta,  and  consequently  very  mnch  increased  our  former  eoaraity. 

Tbis  reflection  on  the  words  tbat  end  in  ed,  I  have  beard  in 
conversation  from  one  of  tbe  greatest  geniuses  this  age  baa 
produced.'  I  think  we  may  add  to  tbe  foregoing  observation, 
the  ebange  wbicb  has  happened  in  our  language,  by  the  abbrevlv 
tion  of  several  words  that  are  terminated  in  cfA,  by  substituting 
an  s  in  tlie  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  ia  drou/ns,  icalks,  arrivei^ 
and  iannmerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pronnnciation  of  our 
fore-fathers  were  drowneth,  walketk,  arriveth.  This  has  won- 
derfnlly  multiplied  a.  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in  tba 
English  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language,  which 
is  taken  ao  much  notice  of  by  foreigners;  but  at  tbe  same  time 
humours  our  taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  superfluoua 
syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single  letter  on  many 
occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  tbe  His 
and  Her  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  tbe  ear  of 
a  foreigner,  wliich  is  the  best  judge  in  this  ease,  would  very 
much  disapprove  of  suoh  innovations,  nbieb  indeed  wo  do  our- 
selves  in  some  measure,  by  rotaining  the  old  termination  in 
writing,  and  in  all  tbe  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

Aa  in  tbe  instances  I  have  given,  we  have  epitomised  majiji 
of  our  particular  words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  ao  on 
otlisr  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one,  wbicb  baa 
likewise  very  much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it  witu 
consonants,  as  me^n't.,  can't,  sha'n't,  uto'u't,  and  the  like,  foi 
may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will  7Wt,  &o. 

]  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford.'— Swift'i  Wurk^ 
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It  is  perhaps  this  bumoiir  of  spenUng  no  more  than  we  needs 

:t,  which  has  BO  miserably  curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that 
in  familiar  writings  and  conrerBatioos  they  often  lose  all  bat 
Iheir  first  syllableB,  as  in  mob.  rep.  poi.  incog,  and  the  like  ;  and 
I  al!  ridicalons  words  make  their  first  entry  into  a  language  by 
ikmiliar  phrnBea,  I  dare  not  answer  for  these  that  they  will  not 
in  time  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  our  tongne.  We  see  some  of 
onr  poets  have  been  so  iudieareet  as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  dog- 

1  eiproasiona  in  their  serious  compositiona,  by  throwing  out 
'  the  signs  of  our  aabstantives,  which  are  essential  to  the  English 
language.  Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening  our  language  bad 
run  BO  far,  that  some  of  our  celebrated  authors,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  particular,  began 
to  prune  tbeir  words  of  all  superfluous  letters,  as  they  termed 
,  tliem,  ia  order  to  adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation  ;  which 
'  would  have  confounded  all  our  etymologies,  and  have  quite 
destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe,  that  our  proper  names,  when 
ftmiliariied  in  English,  generally  dwindle  to  mouosyllablea, 
whereas  in  othur  modern  languages,  they  receive  a  softer  turn  oa 
jMs  ocoaston,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable.  Nick  in  Italiar 
^b  Nicolini ;  Jack,  in  French  Jauot ;  and  so  of  tbo  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  la  a  great 
Jostance  of  oar  frugality  in  words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of 
'  several  partiolea  which  must  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to 
Biake  a  sentence  intelligible  :  this  often  perplexes  the  best  writers, 
Tfhen  they  find  the  relatives  whom,  which,  or  they,  at  their  iner- 
«y,  whether  they  may  have  admission  or  not,  and  will  never  be 
decided  till  we  have  something  like  an  academy,  that  by  the  best 
jHithorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  shall 
iettle  aU  controversies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  laURuage,  as  it  shews  the  { 


mi  nataral  temper  of  the  EngliBh,  which  is  modeat,  thoughtful 
and  EiiDcere,  and  which    perhaps   may  recommend    the   people,  | 
though  it  has  spoiled  the  tongue.     We  might  perhaps  carry  tl 
Bame  thought  into  other  languagea,  and  deduce  a  great  part  of  , 
what  ia  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  speak 
them.     It  ia  certain  the  light  talkative  humour  of  the  French,    I 
has  not  a  little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shewn  by 
many  instances  ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  which  ia  ao  muoh 
addicted  to  music  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and 
phrases  to  those  particular  uses.     The  statelinesa  and  gravity  of 
the  Spaniards  shews  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity  of  their 
language  ;  and  the  hlunt  honest  humour  of  the  G-ermans  sounds 
better  in  the  roughness  of  the  High  Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a 
politer  tongao.  0. 


r  When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  several  oriental 

manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.     Among  others  I  met 

I  with  one  entitled.  The  Visions  of  Mirzah,  which  I  have  read  o 

'  with  great  pleasure.     I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I 

I  have  no  other  enter  tain  metit  for  them  ;  and  shall  begin  with  tha 

I  first  vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  follows  ; 

I  ton 


"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  i 
torn  of  my  forefathers  T  always  kept  holj,  »£tet  Wrai>|,'«'«ioR 
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tayself,  and  offered  up  m;  momiag  deTOtiooB,  I  iBceoded 
high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  tho  rest  of  tlie  day 
tation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  conlcmplation  on  the  vanity 
of  liuuian  life  i  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  surely, 
said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus 
musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  wlicre  I  disooverod  niio  in  tite  habit  of  a  shep- 
herd, with  a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.*  Aa  I  looked  uptw 
him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to^lay  upon  it.  TIW' 
Bound  of  it  was  eiceeding  sweet,  and  wrtught  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  in  express  ibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
fi'om  any  th'uig  I  had  ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
beovenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  bou!s  of  good 
upon  their  first  arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impregaiontij- 
of  their  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pit 
happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  saorod  rapti 
"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rook  before 
haunt  of  a  geniua  ;  and  that  several  had  been  entertained  wit 
muaio  who  bad  passed  by  it,  but  never  beard  that  the  musieisai 
had  before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  m^' 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  oue 
astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand 
directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ;  and  aa 
my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  1  bad 
heard,  I  fell  down  at  hia  feet  and  wept.    The  genius  smiled 
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me  with  a  look  of  compaaaioD  aod  affability  tha.t  famiiiarised  hin 
to  my  imagiDatioD,  and  at  once  dispelled  al!  tlie  fears  and  appre- 
hensioiiB  with  nhicti  I  a,pproacIied  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirzah,  eaid  he,  I  have 
heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies,  follow  me. 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  tho  rook,  and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Caat  thy  eyes  eastward,  said  h 
leU  me  what  thou  seest.  I  see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley  and 
digious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou 
Beest,  aud  he,  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that 
thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is  the 
reason.  Raid  I,  tliat  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  o 
end,  and  again,  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  othei 
What  thou  seest,  says  lie,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called '  time,  and  measured  out  hy  the  sun,  and  reaobing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  oonsummation, 
now,  said  he,  this  Bea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both 
ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  diacovereat  in  it.  I  aee  a  bridge, 
said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.  The  bridge  thou 
Beest,  said  he,  la  human  life ;  consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a 
more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three- 
score and  ten  entire  areheB,  with  Beveral  broken  arehea,  wliieh 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  c 
hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches  the  genius  told  me  tlint 
this  bridge  oonaisted  at  firet  of  a  thousand  arohea ;  but  that  a 
great  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  loft  the  bridge  in 
condition  I  now  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  further,  said  he,  w 
thou  discoverest  on  it.  I  see  multitudes  of  people  paaaing  o 
it,  said  I,  and  a  black  cloud  han^ng  on  each  end  of  it.  Aa  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  aeveral  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  nnderueath  it 
Mid  upon  further  examination,  perceived  there  were  vos-'am^tv^x 
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trap-doort  that  l&y  concealed  in  the  bridge,  vhich  the  passeagerr 
DO  sooner  trod  npoo,  but*  they  fell  liirough  them  into  tbo  tide 
nnd  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very 
thick  at  the  cntraoce  of  the  bridge,  eo  that  throngs  of  people  no 
§ooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay 
closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"  There  were  indeed  some  persona,  but  thoir  number  was  very 
small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  inarch  on  the  broksu 
arobes,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  HIM 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk.  ■    ' 

"  I  passed  some  time  in  the  oonlemplation  of  this  wonderli]] 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented' 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  mokncholy  to  see  several  drop- 
ping unexpectedly  iu  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching 
at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.     Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  Ueaveus  in  a  thouglitfnl  posture,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  Btnmbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  baubles  that  glitter 
ed  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they 
thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed 
and  down  they  sunk,     tu  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  i 
some  with  scymctars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals,  wMA 
ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  ou  tntp^ 
doors  which    did   not    seem   to    lie    in  their  way,'    and  which 
to  have  been  laid  for 


*  I  befure  observed  [in  No.  IIS.]  this  licentiong  use  of  but  fur  tAan.  Tii< 
IG  fault  oucnr*  nero,  in  two  sentunoea  together;  am!  is  tie  more  offen 
!  in  both,  becaiue  but  meata  ui  aguin,  (m  ita  propar  seuae,  iudeeJ)  in 


__  ..  .  nijo  adnenative  senie,  that  ti  ^,  .  .  .  .  . 
hnrl  tbo  ear  by  a  repetition  of  Lbe  inme  aound,  it  this  Ben>e  of  it  wer^ 
otlierwiie,  allowable. — IL  
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they  might  have   escaped,  bad  they  not  oeen  thus  forced  upi 
them. 

"  The  geaiuH  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  tbia  melancboly 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it'  take  thine 
eyea  off  the  bridge,  said  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  secst  any  thing 
thou  doEt  not  comprehend.  Upon  lookiog  up,  what  mean,  said  I, 
those  groat  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures, 
barpyea,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many  other  feathered, 
creatures,  several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  iiumberi 
upon  the  middle  arches.  These,  said  the  geaiua,  are  envy,  ava 
rice,  superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passioa 
that  infect  human  life. 

"  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh  ;  alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  ii 
vain  I  How  is  be  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality !  tortured 
in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death !  The  genius  being 
with  oompaesion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortablo  b- 
prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  oC 
hia  esistence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eya 
oil  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  gouera*' 
tions  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  wa5<i 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it 
any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  tliat  waB' 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  open- 
ing at  the  further  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  oceon^. 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  ei^ual  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with 
able  islands,  that  were  eoTered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  inter- 
woven with  a  thousand  little  shining  seaa  that  ran  among  them. 
I  ooald  eee  persons  Jresst'd  in  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon 
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their  beads  passuig  uaoag  the  trees,  Ijiing  lown  bj  the  sides  of 
the  foontaiag,  or  resting  od  beds  of  flawen;  sad  eoold  hear  ■ 
eonfascd  htumoDj  of  singing  birds,  f&IIing  nterB,  hamao  roices, 
and  musical  instmraents.  Gl&dne^  gre*'  ><■  me  apon  the  discOT- 
erj  of  BO  delightful  ft  scene.  I  wished  fur  the  wings  of  &n  eagli^ 
that  I  might  fly  awa^  to  those  happy  seats  ;  bat  the  genius  told 
me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 
death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  biidgei  Tba 
islutds,  said  he,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  befiire  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thoa 
canst  see,  are  more  in  namber  than  the  sands  on  the  sca-shoro  ' 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dib 
corerest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye  or  even  Uiine  imagina- 
tion can  extend  itself  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after 
death,  who  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  rirtue  in  which 
tbey  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands  which 
abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to 
the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  : 
ererj  island  is  a  paradise,  accoumiodated  to  its  respective  inhabit- 
ants. Are  not  these,  0  Slinah,  habitations  worth  contendinfc 
for  ?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  giTes  thee  opportunities  of 
earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey 
thee  to  so  happj  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  rain, 
who  has  snch  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.  I  gased  with  inex- 
pressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I, 
•hew  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those 
dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock 
of  adamant.  The  genius  making  me  no  answer,*  I  turned  about 
to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
le(%  me ;  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vic'en  which  I  had  been  so 

•  This  tilriKt  at  the  geaiiu  ha>  inniFtliin^  tcrril'ta  b  It,  an4  laya  opea 
w  irrttt  o(  liie  gma  Jeep  more  .^ffi'cinaUy.  ihan  ihe  miKt  UtkiurvJ  iv 
~'~~*  aoflhauicuolJ  haveilvnc— U. 
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long  oontemplating,  but,  icHtead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  ] 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  aaw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  J 
valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oien,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  ti 
lidsB  of  it,"  * 

The  end  of  the  first  vision  of  Mirzah. 
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with  fUiaj  high,  and  bald  lod  dulng  digbu. 


There  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to  awritei,  than 
that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have  heard  many  a  little  sonnetteer 
called  a  fine  genius.  There  is  not  an  heroic  scribbler''  in  the 
nation,  that  has  not  his  admirers,  who  think  him  o  great  gouiuH  ; 
and  as  for  jour  sraattcrcrs  in  tragedy,  tLere  is  scarce  a  man  among 
them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  getilua. 

My  design  in  tbta  paper  la  to  consider  what  is  properly  a  grea* 
genius,  and  to  throw  some  thoughts  together  od  bo  uncommon  ■ 
subjeot. 

Among  great  geniuseB,  those  few  draw  the  admiration  of  all 
the  world  upon  them,  and  stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who  by  the  mcer  strength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  aa- 
sistanoe  of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  works  that  were  th* 

.  Mr.  Addison  is  o  ni\ioh  betl*r  poet,  in  proaa,  than  in  v«rae.  This  vi 
lioii  liiisall  Ihe  merit  of  tlie  Jincst  canto  iu  t^r<eiis«r. — n, 

'  U(]  meunB  a  scribbler  iu  u'hnt  ie  CBlletl  hrroie  vcrsr,  not  n  gcribblsr 
of  heroic,  1.  e,  opia  poems:  olherwiao,  what  fuUowH  wuuU  be  an  i 
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delight  of  tlieir  own  timea,  and  the  wonder  of  posterity.     Tbcr« 

appears  something  nobly  wild  and  cstravagant  in  these  great 
tural  geniuses,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
aud  polishing  of  what  the  Freneh  call  a  Bei  Esprit,  by  whi 
thoy  would  express  a  geaius  refined  by  oonTcraation,  reflectit 
aud  the  reading  of  the  moat  polite  authors.  The  greatest  genii 
whioh  ruDB  through  the  arts  aud  ecie'nces,  takes  a  kind  of  tincti 
from  thorn,  and  falls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that  were  Dever  disci 
plincd  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  thi 
ancients,  and,  in  partioular,  among  those  of  the  more  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  Homer  has  iuuumcrublo  fiights  that  VirgU 
not  able  to  reach;  aud  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  several 
sages  more  elevated  aud  sublime  than  any  in  Homer.  At  thi 
same  time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  dariug  genius  to  the 
anoieutfi,  we  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very  much  failed 
in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much  above,  the  nicety  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  modorus.  In  their  similitudes  and  allusions,  pro 
vided  there  was  a  likcaesH,  they  did  not  much  tnouble  themsclTea 
about  the  decency'  of  the  comparison  :  thus  Solomon  rei 
the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looki 
toward  Damascus ,  as  the  coming  of  a  thief  iu  the  night, 
militude  of  the  same  kind  iu  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be 
endless  to  make  collections  of  this  nature :  Homer  illustrates  one 
of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the  enemy,  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of 
corn,  that  has  his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the  villagt 
vithout  stirring  a  foot  far  it ;  and  another  of  them  tossing  to  and 
fro  in  his  bed,  and  burning  with  resentment,  to  a  piece  of  fiesh 
broiled  on  the  coals.    This  particular  failure  in  the  anoients,  opens 

'  L  e^  Tlie  impropriety — whiuh  malcn  Clialniir'a  not^  inper6fiouH G 
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a  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  wito  can  laugh  at  an  ID' 
deeenoj,  but  not  relish  the  sublime  in  these  sorts  of  writingB.' 
The  present  emperor  of  Persia,  conformable  to  thia  eastern  way' 
of  thinking,  amidst  a  great  many  pompous  titles,  denominatcA 
himself  the  Sun  of  Glory.and  the  Nutmeg  of  Delight.  Inshort, 
to  cut  off  all  cavilling  against  the  ancients,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  mast  heat  and  life  in  their  im& 
ginations,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  thi 
French  call  the  Bienseance  in  an  allusion,  has  been  found  out  of. 
latter  years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  tlio  world  ;  where  wa 
would  make  some  amends  for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  A 
scrupulous  nicety  and  esactness  in  our  compositions.  Our  ooon- 
trymau  Shakespcar  was  a,  remarkable  instance  of  this  first  kiad' 
of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  thia  head,  without  observing  that  Pindar  was  a 
great  genius  of  the  first  class,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural 
fire  and  impetuosity  to  vast  conceptions  of  things,  and  noble 
Bailies  of  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  can  any  thing  he  more 
ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  moderate  fancy,  to  imitate 
thia  poet'a  way  of  writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions  wbioK' 
go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics  ?  When  I  see  people 
copying  works,  which,  aa  Horace  has  represented  thi 
gular  in  their  kind  and  inimitable  ;  when  I  see  men  following 
regularities  by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straining  aftei^' 
the  moat  unbounded  flights  of  nature,  I  cannot  but  apply  to  them 
that  passage  in  Terence. 

Inoerto  hico  ai  tu  poatulea 

Eatione  certu  fncvre,  nibilo  plui  ngB9, 

Quim  t\  des  operam,  ut  cam  rations  bunias. 

Em.  Aot  1,  K 
'  Tou  mny  sb  well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in  your  sonuB  i> 
tim^  u  Id  tbiuk  of  reda>:ing  tiieau  innertain  things  to  any  oertuiaty  -t 

vnL.    T.—17 
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In  sliort,  ft  modem  piadaric  vrritei  compared  111111  Fiadi 
te  a  sister  among  the  Camiaars'  compared  with  VirgipH  Sibjl 
there  is  the  distortion,  grimace,  and  outward  figure,  but  nothing 
of  that   divine   Impulse   which    raises   the   mind   above  i 
lud  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuses  which  I  shall  ph 
a  second  class,  not  as  I  think*  them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  ouIjf 
for  distinction's  sake,  as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  This 
second  class  of  great  geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  them- 
helvflB  bj  rules,  and  subiuiited  the  greatness  of  their  natural 
talents  to  the  corrections  and  restraints  of  art.  Such  among  the. 
Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  among  the  Romans,  Virgil 
Tully;  among  the  English,  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  genius  in  both  these  classes  of  authors  may  bo  eijually 
great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  different  niunuor.  In  the  first  it  is 
like  a  rich  soil  in  a  happy  climate,  that  produces  a  whole  wilder- 

a  of  noble  plants,  rising  in  a  thousand  beautiful  landscapes, 
without  any  certain  order  or  regularity.      In  the  othi 
ame  rich  soil  under  the  same  happy  climate,  that  has  been  laid  out 
a  walks  and  parterres,  and  cut  into  shape  and  beauty  by  the 
of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of  geniuses,  is,  lest  thej 
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'  Or  'Frencl]  ]irophi:t»,"  from  tlie  CevenneB  in  France. who 
m  in  n07,  and  ftttraetcel  attention  by  tliair  extravtganpo.  They  Woi-I 
chemselvEB  into  strange  agitations  and  eonvulBiotiB  of  body,  would  be  leixad 
with  violent  Clirot^,  liiccouglis,  or  throw  themselves  into  tlie  most  violeni 
diatoi'tions,  imngining  Ihe  wild  lavings  they  then  ottered  were  the  4iutat«B 
of  the  Uolf  Spirit  I  Tliey  dealt  in  uiiracieB  sad  pro|>liecy  :  and  tbuagh 
publicly  proBccnted  and  |iuni*hed,  found  for  a  time  proselytes  and  enppor 

.    V.  Fur  theirorigin,  Vullnire  Si6cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  SA;  and  fs 
their  sppearance  in  England,  Smollet  ad.  ann,  nnd  Cbe>ler8eld's  Worl 

,  V.  i  ;  p.  633.-0, 
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cramp  their  own  abilities  too  much  by  itnitation,  sod  form  them-I 

selves   altogether  upon   models,  "without  giving   the   full   plajJ 

to  their  own  natural  parts.     An  imitation  of  the  best  ai. 

not  to  compare  witii  a  good  original ;  aud  I  believe   we   may 

observe  that  very  few  writers  make  au  extraordinary  figut 

the  world,  who  have  not  something  in  their  way  of  thiolcing,  or  J 

expressing  themselves,  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  their  J 

It   is  odd  to   consider  what  great  geniufics   nre    Eometimet-  1 
thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

I  once  saw  a  shepherd,  says  a  famous  Italian  author,  who  used 
to  divert  himself  in  his  solitudes  with  tossing  up  eggs,  and 
catching  them  again,  without  breaking  them  :  in  which  he  bad 
arrived  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  ho  would  keep  up 
four  at  a  time  foT  several  minutes  together,  playing  in  the  air, 
and  failing  into  his  hand  by  turns.  I  think,  says  the  author, 
I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than  in  this  man's  face ;  for  by  big  , 
wonderful  perseverance  and  application,  he  had  contracted  the 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  a  privy  counsellor  ;  I  could  not  buk 
reflect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity  and  attention,  bad 
they  been  rightly  applied,  might'  have  made  him  a  greater 
DUtthematician  than  Archimedes.  0. 

'  Thfl  foL  readfl— would. — C. 
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NoTE.N  ;  that  IB  not  a  reul  arimc,  makes  a.  man  appear  so 
(Rmptiblo  and  little  in  tlio   eyes  of  tlio  world   as   iucotjstauojj 
enpeoially  when  it  regarJH  religiou  or  party.'     In  either  of  thci 
CI16CE,  though  a  nmn  porliaps  docs  but  hia  daty  in  ohaiigiDg  hi 
side,  he  not  only  malteH  himself  hutod  by  llioso  he  left,  but  if) 
Beldoin  heartily  eateotned  by  tliose  be  ooinas  over  to. 

Tn  these  great  Brticlea  of  life,  therefore,  a  man's  oonviDtii 
ought  to  be  very  strong,  slid,  if  possible,  so  well  timed,  that 
worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it,  or  uiauklud 
will  be  iU-naturcd  euough  to  think  he  docs  not  change  sidi 
of  principle,  hut  cither   out  of  levity  of  temper,  or  prospecW 
of  interest.     Cuiivurts  a:id  reiicgadoes  of  all  kinds  should  take 
particular  care  to  lot  tbo  world  see  tlicy  act  upon  houourablo 
motives ;  or  whatever  approbations  thuy  may  receive  from  tbei 
selvea,  and  appliiUBca  from  those  they  oouvetae  with,  they  may 
very  well  assured  that  they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  meti,  and  the. 
public  marka  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  thei 
our  ohoiea,  and  inooDstaTicy  in  pursuing  tbem,  are  the  greatest  and 
moat  univeraal  oauaea  of  al!  our  diatjuiet  and  unhappinesa.  When 
ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a  third,  and 
perbapa  reaaon  contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pass  bis  time  bat 

paper  lina  been  aiippoBCiI  to  conlaio  oblique  atrofaea  at  SwittiJ 
Friar,  Ad,,  who  had  changsil  their  politics — ■  nonjectui'e  eupparted,  par-. 
Il»p^  by  B  puBsago  in  Steele's  letter  to  Cougrave  (V.  voL  L),  but  ■(!«■  h11  ti 

mjecture.      Whei'S  the  ^eueral  truth  Li  ai  eridvnl,  why  Bhoall  « 
look  fur  |>enoiial  allusioiiaf — O. 
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ill  wLo  has  so  many  different  parties  to  please.  WLen  tbe  mind 
boTcra  among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle 
on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  tlie  very  best  we  might  have  chosen, 
than  grow  old  without  determining  our  choice,  and  go  out  of  tbe 
world,  aa  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  do,  before  we  have  resolved 
bow  to  live  Id  it.  There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  ourselves 
at  rest  in  this  particular,  and  that  is,  by  adliering  steadfastly  to 
one  great  end,  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  pursuits. 
If  we  are  firmly  resolved  io  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  liko  considera- 
tions, any  more  than  as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  design,  we 
may  go  Uirough  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure  j  but  if  we  act 
by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not  only  be  virtuous,  but 
wealthy,  popular,  and  every  thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by 
the  world,  we  shall  live  aud  die  in  misery  aud  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  caro  to  guard  one's  self 
against  this  particular  imperfection,  because  It  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to;  for  if  we  examine  ourselves 
thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the  moat  changeable  beings 
in  the  universe.  In  respect  of  our  understanding,  we  often 
embrace  and  reject  the  very  same  opinions  ;  whereas  beings  above 
and  beneath  us,  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no 
waverings  and  uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  superiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  instinct.  la  respect 
of  our  wills,  we  fall  into  crimes,  and  recover  out  of  them, 
are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pass 
our  whole  life  in  offending  and  asking  pardon.  On  the  contrary 
the  beings  underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  nor  those 
above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  tbe  possibilities 
of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  course  of  sin,  or  an 
eternal  course  of  virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a,  state  of  life,  or  stage  in  it,  whlcli  ioea  not 


produce  ohftnges  and  re  -olntioos  in  tbe   mind  of  i 
Bcliemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  loat  in  those  of  youth  ;  tliei 
too  taho  a  different  turn  in  manhood,  till  old  age  often  leada 
back  into  our  former  infancy.     A  now  title,  or  an  unexpected 
Buooess,  throws  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  qv.t 
identity.     A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  sun-shine,  have  a^  )rreat  aa 
influence  on  many  conatitutiona,  as  the  most  real  blessings  or 
mlBfortunes.     A  dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  condi- 
tion vhile  it  lasts ;  and  every  passion,  not  to  mention  healtli  aDtlfl 
Bickness,  and  the  greater  alterations  in  body  and  mind,  ma,kea  n 
appear  almost  different  creatures.     If  a  man  is  so  distinguished f 
among  other  beings  by  this  infirmity,  what  cm 
as  make  theraaelves  remarkable  for  it  even 
species  ?      It  is  a  very  trifling  character  to  b 
variable  beings  of  the  moat  variable  kind,  espocially  if  we  c 
aider  that  he  who  is  the  great  standard  of  perfection,  has  in  liim  1 
shadow  of  change,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  | 

As  tbis  mntability  of  temper  and  inconsistency  with  i 
selves  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  the 
perBon  who  is  remarkable  for  it,  m  a  very  particular  manner  mors 
ridiculous  than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  seta  h 
a  greater  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and  diatinguishes  him  frata  I 
himself  by  an  opposition  of  party-coloured  characters.    The  most  I 
humorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upoi 
of  temper,  and  irregularity  of  oonduot. 
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SnrJus  hHhebat 

lUe  Tigeitiug  hoa.     Qesar  qui  eogtre  poGset, 

Bi  pctvrct  p«r  BmiuiliBm  patris,  alque  suaio,  Don 

Quidqiisin  profierret:  Hi  colllbuiHaiit,  ab  ovo 

Uaqiie  ad  matu  cituret.  lo  Bacctie,  mo^lo  aummA 

Voce,  DioJo  hOfl  resunat  qiiie  churdis  quatuor  imiL 

Jfil  fflquale  homini  fuit  ilia;  6»pe  velut  qui 


Correbat  fugiens  hoBtem;  P6ts»v«''' 


JunoniB  aaara  ferrat.    Eibebat  ssepe  ducentos, 
Bffipe  deeeni  Beryoi     Uocid,  reg«s  atqne  letmret  v% 
Omnia  magna  loqiieai.    iloiii  sit  inihi  mease  tripea,  «t 
Concha  ealia  puri,  at  toga,  qiinB  defondere  frigus, 
Quamvia  craeaa,  queat.     Deifies  centena  dedi^ea 
Huic  parco  paaaie  conleato,  quiaque  diebos 
Nil  erat  ia  loculis.     IfocUs  vigiJabat  ad  ipsnin 
Uane:  Diem  totam  atertebat.     Nil  fait  aaquam 

Sie  impar  aibi 

HoK.  Sat.  iu.  Ill 


Instead  of  tra.iislatiDg  this  passage  In  Horace,  I  shall  entar*  n 
tain  my  Engliah  reader  with  the  description  of  a  parallel  charots  .1 
ter,  that  is  wonderfully  well  finished  by  Mr.  Drydco,  and  nusad  I 
upon  the  same  foundatiou. 

In  tbe  firet  rank  of  these  did  Zimri'  ataod: 

A  man  bo  vai-ious,  that  ho  srem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  al)  maiikiad'a  epitome. 

Stiff  in  oj>iniorB,  always  in  the  wrong; 

Was  evcrf  thing  by  Btai-ta,  and  aotbing  long: 

But,  in  bha  eouree  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Waa  Clieinist,  Fiddler,  ycatusinan,  and  Buffoon: 

Tlien  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  tlioiii«nd  freaks  that  d/d  in  thinking. 

Bleat  lundmau,  whu  eou'd  every  hour  employ, 

With  aomeChing  new  to  wiab,  or  to  enjoy  I  0 

■  v.  Abaalum  and  Archituphel — Part  L  v.  S44.    The  real  character  n 
Aa  Duke  of  Buakinghum,  wlio  is  here  paid  ia  fall  for  his  sliare  is  tl 

'BehearsaL-    V.  No.        Note.— 0. 
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-81  quid  ego  a(\)nero,  caramve  levaaao, 


QiUD  nunc  te  ooquit,  et  versat  sab  pectore  fixa, 
Eeqnid  orit  pretii  f 

Enk.  Ap.  Tuixiuil    D«  SeoMtnto. 

Say,  will  yon  thank  mo  if  I  bring  yon  rest, 
And  case  the  tortore  of  your  lab'rinc  breast? 

Inquiries  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not 
so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and 
supporting  •  one's  self  under  affliction.  The  utmost  we  can  hope 
for  in  this  world  is  contentment ;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher, 
we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and  disappointment.  A 
man  should  direct  all  his  studies  and  endeavours  at  making  him 
self  easy  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that  is  dispersed 
•through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  to- 
gether, and  put  into  the  possession  of  any  single  man,  it  would 
not  make  a  very  happy  being.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  species  were  fixed  in  a  single  person,  they 
would  make  a  very  miserable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter,  which, 
though  subscribed  by  a  fictitious  name,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  imaginary. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to 

your  rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity  my  condition ; 

I  shall  open  it  to  you  in  a  very  few  words.     About  three  years 

since  a  gentleman,  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  yourself  would  have  ap- 

•  "We  may  say, — the  arts  of  consolation,  and  the  arts  of  supporting  one^ 
self — but  not  both  together.  It  had  been  better  thus :  the  arts  of  e<m90 
laiion  and  directions  for  supporting  oiies-seCf . — H. 


proved,  made  his  addreasea  to  me.      He  had  every  thing  to  re- 1 
commend  him  but  an  estate,  so  that  m;  £riends,  who  all  of  tliem  1 
applauded  his  person,  would  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us  favour  J 
his  passion.     For  ray  own  part,  T  resigned  myself  up  entirely  to  H 
the  direction  of  those  who  knew  the  world  much  better  than  my-  ■ 
self,  hut  still  lived  in  hopes  that  eome  juncture  or  other  would  1 
make  me  happy  in  the  man  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  preferred  to  all 
the  world;  being  determined,  if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  havs  1 
nobody  else.     About  three  mouths  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  i 
him,  acquainting  mo,  that  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  he  bad 
siderable  estate  left  him,  which  be  said  was  welcome  to  him  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness.      You  may  well 
suppose,  sir,  with  how  mucli  joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  waa 
followed  by  several  others  filled  with  those  expressions  of  love 
and  joy,  which  I  verily  believe  nobody  felt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  bettor  how  to  describe,  than  the  gentleman  I  am  speaking 
of      But,  sir,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  toll  it  you  1      By  the  last 
week's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this  a 
happy  gentleman,  acquainting  me,  that  aB  he  bad  just  settled  hu    i 
affairs,  and  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever 
and  died.     It  is  impossible  to  espresa  to  you  the  distress  I  am 
in  upon  this  occasion,  I  can  only  have  recourse  to  my  devotions, 
and  to  the  reading  of  good  books  for  my  consolation  ;  and  as  1 
always  take  a  particular  delight  in  tlioBe  frequent  advices  and  ad- 
monitioDs  which  you  give  the  public,  ii  would  be  a  very  great 
piece  of  charity  in  yon  to  lend  me  your  assistance  in  this  oonjune-    , 
tiiro.     If,  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  yourself  i 
humour  rather  "to  rally  and  ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire    | 
you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no  more  of  it ;  but  if 
you  are  touched  with  my  misfortune,  which  is  greater  thkn  1 


know  how  to  bear,  your  counsels  m&y  very  much  iupport,  saffH 
will  infiaitelj  oblige  the  afflicted 

"  Leohora." 

A  diaappointmeat  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get  over  than  airt< 
other ;  the  piisaioD  itself  bo  softeDS  aud  subdues  the  heart,  that  ttij 
diaablcB  it  from  struggling  or  bearing  up  agaiuat  the  woes  and 
diittreases  which  bufal  it.  The  uiiid  meets  with  other  misfor- 
tunes iu  her  whole  strength  ;  she  atauda  collected  withiu  herself, 
and  sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  furce  which  is  natural  to  her; 
but  a  heart  in  love  has  ita  foundationa  sapped,  aud  immediately 
aiuks  uuder  the  weight  of  acoideDts  that  arc  disagreeable  to  itB' 
favourite  passion. 

In  afflicCiouH,  men  generally  draw  their  consolations  oat  of 
books  of  morality,  which,  indeed,  are  of  great  use  to  fortify,  and 
strengthen  the  uiiud  against  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  Monsieur 
St.  Evreujoiit,  who  does  not  approve  of  this  method,  recommends 
authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  op  mirth  in  the  mind  of  the  readers, 
aud  fancies  Don  Quizote  can  give  more  relief  to  an  heavy  heart, 
than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  divert  grief  thi 
to  oonijuer  it.  This  doubtless  may  have  its  effects  on  some 
pers.  I  should  rather  have  recourse  to  authors  of  a  ij^uite 
trary  kind,  that  give  us  iustauces  of  calamities  aud  misfortuut 
and  shew  human  nature  iu  itfi  greatest  distresses. 

If  the  affliction  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy,  we  shall  fiod 
some  consolation  in  the  society  of  as  great  sufferers  as  ourselves, 
eapecially  wJien  we  find  our  eompauious  men  of  virtue  and  merit, 
r  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the  com] 
we  make  hetween  ourselves  and  our  fellow-sufferers.  A 
at  sea,  a  tit  of  sickness,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  are  such  tri 

□  Kd.  1  *0-M 
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when  we  consitler  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  ashea,  familieB  put  to 
tlie  Hword,  wretches  shut  Up  in  dungeons,  and  tho  like  calamities 
of  maukind,  that  we  are  out  of  oountenancc  for  our  own  weaknesa, 
if  we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider,  that  at  the  very  tim 
in  which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  lover,  there 
are  persons  in  several  parts  of  the  world  just  perishing  in  a  ship 
wreck ;  others  crying  out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed 
repentance ;  others  lying  under  the  tortures  of  an  infamous  e 
cution,  or  the  like  dreadful  calamities ;  and  she  will  find  her  s 
rows  vanish  at  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  so  much  greater' 
and  more  astonishing. 

I  would  further  propose  to  Qie  consideration  of  my  afflicted 
disciple,  that  possibly  what  she  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatest 
misfortune,  is  not  really  such  in  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
question  not  but  our  souls,  in  a  separate  state,  will  look  back  i 
their  lives  in  quite  another  view,  than  what  tbcy  bad  of  them  i 
the  body ;  and  that  what  they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and 
disappointments,  will  very  often  appear  to  have  been  escapes  and 
blessings. 

The  mind  that  bath  any  cast  towards  devotion,  naturally  flie*  | 
to  it  in  its  aiBictioas. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  story  of  | 
two  lovers,  which  I  shall  relate  at  length  in  my  to- 
paper,  not  only  because  the  circumstances  of  it  are  extraordinary^  I 
but  because  it  may  servo  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  be  said  ' 
on  this  last  head,  and  shew  the  power  of  religion  in  abating  that 
particular  anguish  whioli  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leonora.  The 
story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  travelled  with  him  in  a  atage- 
coaoh.  I  shall  give  it  my  reader,  as  well  as  1  can  remember,  in 
hia  own  words,  after  having  premised,  that  if  consolations  ma^  t* 
drawn  from  a  wrong  rcliKioQ,  and  a,  ra\ai^"4\*Ve\  ie.-^o'Owra,  *»-'^ 
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cannot  bnt  flow  hid:;!)  more  naturallj  from  those  wlilcb  are  foui 
ed  npoQ  reaioQ,  and  eatablialicd  in  good  sense. 
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In  Bweet  embraiKa,  ah  I  do  loDger  Udne 

CoNSTANTiA '  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and  beauty  T 
but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  great  riobefl  j 
by  bis  own  industry,  took  delight  in  nothing  hut    hia   money.  ' 
Theodosius  was  the  younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great  parta 
and    Icarniug,  improved  by  a  genteel    and    virtuoiia  oducation. 
When  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  aoquaiut- 
ed  with  Constantia,  who  had  not  then  passed  her  fifteenth.     As 
be  lived  but  a.  few  miles  distance  from  her  father's  house,  he  had 
frequent  opportunitiea  of  seeing  her ;  and  by  the  advantages  of  a    , 
goad  person,  and  a  pleasing  oonTeraation,  made  such  an  improB-  J 
Bion  in  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible  for  time  to  efface  :  he  woi  J 
himself  no  less  smitten  with  Coobtantia.     A  long  aoijuuintanoe 
uiade  them  still  diacover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  by  de- 
grees raised  in  them  that  mutual  passion  which  had  an  iufluenou 

1  Dr.  Langhorne's  Theodoaius  and  ConBtanUa 
paper  :  it  luggeated  alao  a  poem  in  which  Pope 
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nn  their  following  lives.  It  unfortuoatcly  b&ppened,  that  in  tbft' 
midst  of  this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  between  The0< 
doaius  and  Cunstaiitia,  there  broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel 
between  their  parents,  the  oue  valuing  himself  too  much  upon  bis 
birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  posseaaiona.  The  father  of  Con- 
Btantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodosiua,  that  ho 
contracted  an  unreaaouaUle  aversion  towards  hie  son,  insomuch 
that  he  forbad  him  his  house,  and  charged  his  daughter  upon  her 
dutj  never  to  see  him  more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  some  favourable  opportunity  that  ahould  bring 
them  together,  he  found  out  a  young  gcutloman  of  a  good  fortune 
and  an  agreeable  person,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  husband  fur 
his  daughter.  He  soon  concerted  this  affair  so  well,  that  he  told 
Constantia  it  was  his  design  to  marry  her  to  such  a  gcntli 
and  that  her  wedding  should  be  celebrated  on  such  a  day.  Constan- 
tia, who  was  overawed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  and  un- 
able to  object  any  thing  against  so  advantageous  a  match,  received 
the  proposal  with  a  profound  silence,  which  her  father  commended 
in  her,  as  the  most  decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  couaeut 
to  an  overture  of  that  kind.  The  noise  of  this  intended  marriage 
soon  reached  Tbeodosius,  who  after  a  long  tumult  of  passions 
which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's  heart  on  such  &a  ooeaaion,  wr 
the  following  letter  to  Constantia. 

"The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which  for  some  years  hi 
been  my  only  happiness,  is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  mi 
than  I  ara  able  to  bear.     Must  I  then  live  to  see  yon  another's  ? 
The  streams,  the  fields,  and  meadows,  where  we  hi 
talked  together,  grow  painful  to  mc ;  life  itself  is  become  a  burden. 
May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world,  bat  forget  that  there 
uver  BQoh  a  man  in  it  aa 
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Tbia  letter  vas  oooTejed  *o  CoiistaDti&  thftt  very  eveniDg^^ 
Who  fainted  at  the  reading  of  it;  and  the  next  morDing  slie  wU 
much  more  alarmed  by  two  or  three  meaHecgera,  that  came  to  her  I 
father'a  houae  one  after  another  to  inquire  if  they  had  heard  noy 
thing  of  Theodosiua,  who  it  Boems  had  left  hia  chamber  about 
liduight,  and  could  no  whore  be  found.  The  deep  melancholj 
which  had  huug  upon  hia  mind  some  time  before,  made  them  ap- 
prehend the  worst  that  could  befal  hiiu.  Conataotia,  who  knew 
that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have  driven 
him  to  such  eztremitiea,  was  not  to  be  comforted  i  she  now  accuH 
ed  herself  for  having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  & 
husband,  and  loolied  upon  the  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  The- 
odosiua :  in  short,  she  reaolvcd  to  sufier  the  utmost  effects  of  her 
father's  diBpleasurc,  rather  than  comply  with  a  marriage  which ' 
appeared  to  her  ao  full  of  guilt  and  horror.  The  father  seeing 
biniBelf  entirely  rid  of  Theodosiua,  and  likely  to  Iceep  a  const- 
derabte  portion  in  his  family,  waa  not  very  much  concerned  at 
the  obatinate  refusal  of  his  daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  escuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  who  had  all  along  regarded  thia  alliance  rather  as  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  than  of  love.  Conatantia  had  now  no  relief 
but  in  her  devotions  and  exercises  of  religion,  to  which  her  affiio- 
tions  had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind,  that  after  some  years 
bad  abated  the  violence  of  her  aoirows,  and  acttled  her  thoughts 
in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she  reaolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  days  in  a  convent.  Her  father  was  not  di-^fpleaaed  with  a 
resolution  which  would  save  money  in  hia  family,  and  readily 
complied  with  his  daughter's  intentiona.  Acoordingly,  in  thftJ 
twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  itci 
height  and  bloom,  he  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in  order 
CU  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  among  whom  to  place  his  daugh 
There  was  in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  nho  wa«  rerj 
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muoli  renowned  for  hie  piety  aod  exemplary  life ;  and  aa  it  is  uitual 
is  the  Romish  church  for  thoae  who  are  under  any  great  affliction, 
or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply  tliemselves  to  the  most  emiticnt  eon- 
fesBora  for  pardon  and  eonsolation,  our  beautiful  votary  took  tke 
opportunity  of  confessing  herself  to  this  celebrated  fathi 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodosiua,  who  the  very  morning 
that  the  above-mentioned  inquiries  bad  been  made  after  him,  ar- 
rived  at  a  religious  house  in  the  city,  where  now  Constantia 
resided;  and  desiring  that  aeorecj  and  concealment  of  the 
fathers  of  the  convent,  which  is  very  uaual  upon  any  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  he  made  himself  one  of  the  order,  with  a  private 
vow  never  to  inquire  after  Constantia ;  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
given  away  to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  aoeording  to 
□ommon  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have  been  aolemnized. 
Having  in  bis  youth  made  a.  good  progress  in  learning,  that  he 
might  dedicate  himself  more  entirely  to  religion,  he  eutered  into 
holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity 
of  life,  and  those  piona  sentiments  which  be  inspired  into  all 
who  conversed  with  him.  It  waa  this  holy  man  t-o  whom  Con- 
utantia  bad  determined  to  apply  herself  in  confession,  though 
neither  she,  nor  any  other  besides  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
knew  an;  thing  of  his  name  or  family.  The  gay,  the  amiable 
Theodoaius  bad  now  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  father  Francia , 
and  was  so  far  coucealud  in  a  long  beard,  a  shaven  head,  and  a 
religious  habit,  that  it  waa  impossible  to  discover  the  man  oi 
the  world  in  the  venerable  conveotual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confessional,  ConstaB- 
tia  kneeling  by  him,  opened  the  state  of  her  soul  to  him :  and 
after  having  given  him  the  history  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  she 
burst  out  into  tears,  and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story,  in 
which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share.  '  My  behaviour  {i^ays 
die,)  has,  I  fear,  been  the  death  of  a  n  an  w\io  \iai  w«  >i'Ow«  Wi*. 
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but  that  of  loTing  me  too  much.  Heaven  only  knows  hon  ileaT 
he  was  to  me  wliilet  he  liveil,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  been  to  me  since  his  death.'  She  here  paused,  and 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  that  streamed  with  tears,  towards  the  fathi 
who  was  so  moved  with  the  seuBO  of  her  sorrows,  that  he  could 
only  command  his  voice,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sob- 
bings, so  far  as  to  hid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his  directions 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him.  Tha 
father  oould  not  forbear  weeping  aloud,  iusomuoh  that 
agonies  of  his  grief  the  seat  shook  under  him.  ConstantiBK, 
who  thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved  by  his  compaHsion 
towards  her,  and  bj  the  horror  of  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  contrition  to  acquaint  him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in 
which  she  was  going  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper  atonement 
for  her  sins,  and  the  only  saeriSce  she  oould  make  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Theodosius.  The  father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty 
well  composed  himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that 
name  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  disused,  and  upon  receiviug 
this  instance  of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from  one  who  he  thought 
had  several  years  sinoe  given  herself  up  to  the  possession  of 
another  Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow,  seeing  hia 
penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  hoK 
from  time  to  time  be  comforted — To  tell  her  that 
forgiven  her — That  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she  appr^ 
bended — That  she  should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  afflicted  above 
measure.  After  which  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  give  her 
the  absolution  in  form  ;  directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repaii 
to  him  again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage 
pious  resolutions  aha  had  taken,  aud  give  her  suitable  exhort*. 
tions  for  her  behaviour  in  it.  Conscantia  retired,  and  the 
morning  renewed  her  applications.  Theodosius  having 
his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  and  refieetions,  exerted  himself 
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thia  ocaattioD  in  the  best  manner  lie  could,  to  uniraate  Lis  poniteut 
in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her 
mind  those  groundleas  fears  and  apprehenBions  which  had  taken 
possession  of  it ;  concluding,  with  a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would 
from  time  to  time  continue  his  admonition  when  she  should  have 
taken  upon  lier  the  holy  veil.     '  The  rules  of  our  respeutiire  . 
orders,  (says  he,)  will  not  permit  that  I  should  see  you ;  but 
may  assure  yourself  not  only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  J 
but  of  receiving  such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can  convey  to  | 
you  fay  letters.     Go  on  cheerfully  in  the  glorious  course  yon  1 
have  undertaken,  and  you  will  quickly  find  enieh  a  peace  i 
satisfaction  in  your  mmd,  which*  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  tfao  | 
world  to  give,' 

Constantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with  tho  discourse  of  fa-    < 
ther  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  she  entered  upon  her  vc 
Afl  soon  as  the  Bolomuitiea  of  her  reception  were  over,  she  ; 
tired,  as  it  is  usual,  with  the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of  all  i\ 
bad  passed  between  her  noviciate   and  father  Francis :    I  'jra 
whom  she  now  delivered  to  her  the  following  letter : 

"  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  joys  and  consolations  whici  j-oa 
may  expect  from  the  life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  must  acq  .tint 
you  that  Theodosiua,  whose  death  sits  so  heavy  upon  y^ur 
thoughts,  is  still  alive ;  aud  that  the  father  to  whom  yon  have 
ounfessed  yonrself,  was  once  that  Theodosius  whom  you  so  much 
lament.  The  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  another  wilt  make 
us  more  happy  in  its  disappointment,  than  it  could  have  d'jiie  in 
its  success.  Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for  our  advustn^e, 
though  not  according  to  our  wishes.     Consider  your  Thocdoa 

•  It  should  be  M.— H. 
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GttU  as  dead,  but  assure  jonrself  of  one  nbo  will  uot  cease  to 
jjraj  for  you  iu  father 


Oocstantia  hbw  tbat  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the  con- 
tenta  of  the  letter :  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  person, 
the  behaviour,  and,  shove  all,  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  father 
during  her  confession,  she  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  parti- 
cular. After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy,  'It  is  eoough,  (says 
she,]  Theodosius  is  still  in  being ;  I  shall  live  with  comfort,  tati 
dio  in  peace.' 

The  letters  which  the  fether  sent  her  afterwards  are  yet  ex- 
tant in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided,  and  are  often  read  to  the 
young  religious,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  good  resolutions 
and  sentiments  of  virtue.  It  ao  happened,  that  after  Coustantia 
had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  cloister,  a  violent  fever  broke 
out  in  the  place,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes,  and  among 
others,  Theodosius.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Oonstaiitia ;  who  at  that  time  was 
herself  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fata!  distemper,  that  she  lay  deli- 
rious. Upon  the  interval  which  generally  precedes  death  in  sick- 
ueSBCB  of  this  nature,  tjie  abbess  finding  that  the  physicians  had 
given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodosius  was  just  gone  before  her, 
and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  benediction  iu  his  last  moments. 
Coustantia  received  it  with  pleasure,  '  And  now,  (says  she,)  if  I 
do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by  Theodosius. 
VLy  vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave.  What  I  ask  ie,  1 
DO  violation  of  it' — She  died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  m 
mg  to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  short  Latin  iniot 
tioD  over  them  to  the  following  purpose. 


Here  lie  the  bodies  of  father  Franois  jnd  sister  Constanoe,  .1 
Thej  were  lovel;  ia  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  were  not  1 
divided'  0 
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I  HAVE  ofteo  wished,  that  as  ia  our  coDstitutioD  ther 
several  persona  whose  buainess  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  our  ooiumerce,  certain  men  might  be  set  apart  aa 
Buperintendants  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign  \  . 
coin  from  passing  among  us;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any 
French  phrases  from  becoming  current  in  this  kingdom,  when 
those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The  present  war 
baa  BO  adulterated  our  touguo  with  strange  words,  that  it  would 
bo  impossible  for  one  of  our  great -grand- fathers  to  know  what  his 
posterity  have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a 
modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are  very  indaatrious  in  propa. 
gating  the  French  language,  at  the  samo  time  that  they  are  so 
gloriously  successful  in  heating  down  their  power.  Our  soldiers 
are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform  such  feats  as  they 
are  not  able  to  express.  They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to 
tell  OS  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  Bend  us  over  accounis 
of  their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrases,  which  they  team 

■  WLen  the  reaJer  hoe  fill  tlie  pathos  of  thw 
mny  be  worth  hia  while  to  go  over  it  again, 
throu^haut  in  the  purest  EugLsh. — H. 
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among  their  conquered  enemies.  They  oagbt  however  to  be  pro- 
fiJed  with  secretaries,  and  oasisted  hy  otir  foreiga  ministers,  to 
tell  their  story  for  them  io  plain  English,  and  to  let  us  know  in 
our  mother- tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  oountrymen  arc  about 
The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publish  the  news  of 
the  present  war  in  English  phrases,  and  make  their  campaigns 
uuiuteiligible.  Their  people  might  flatter  themselves  that  things 
are  not  so  had  as  they  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated  with 
foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades  and  obscurity :  but  the 
English  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  those  actions 
which  have  raised  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it 
ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  whiob  will  be  still  the  more  admired,  the 
better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  tijne  a  siege  is  carried  on  two  or  three 
days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difficultios,  that  I  scarce  know  which  sid^  has 
the  better  of  it,  till  I  am  informed  by  the  tower  guns  tha.;  the 
place  is  surrendered.  I  do  indeed  make  some  allowances  for  tliis 
part  of  the  war,  fortifications  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 
uponthataccouatabonndinginforeigoterms.  Bat  when  wehavo  woo 
battles  which  may  he  described  in  our  own  language,  why  art  jur 
papers  filled  with  Bo  many  unintelligible  espioits,  and  the  Fre  ich 
obliged  to  lend  ua  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  Low 
they  are  conquered?  They  must  he  made  acoeaaary  to  their  own 
disgraoe,  aa  the  Britons  were  formerly  so  artificially  wrought  m 
the  curtaio  of  the  Koman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  m 
in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  o  lu  m 
defeat  celebrated  upon  the  stage  :  for  so  Mr.  Dryden  has  traiu 
ted  that  verse  in  Virgil, 


Atque  iatsi'texti  toll  ant  auliBa  Brituniii. 

Gbokq.  [a.  a 
Whiah  iDt^movea  Brltuina  teem  to  raite. 
And  eliew  tUe  tt'iuanAi  Uiat  \^^t\^  &\iMsvtt  i!u.^»iji 
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The  histories  of  all  onr  former  wars  are  transmitted  U)  ub  in' 
our  vernacular  idi'ira,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  great  modern  critio.': 
I  do  not  find  in  any  of  oar  chroniclers,  that  Edward  the  Third  evep' 
reoonnoitcred  the  enemy,  though  he  had  often  discovered  the  .poa-' 
ture  of  tho  French,  aud  as  often  vani^uished  tbem  iu  hattle.  1 
Jilack  Prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the  help  of  pontoo 
and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  successfully  as  the  generals 
our  times  do  it  with  fascines.  Our  oommaiiders  lose  half  tlieir 
praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those  hard 
words  and  dark  oiprcssious  in  which  our  newspapers  do  so  much 
abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citizen,  after  having  road 
every  article,  inquire  of  his  next  neighbour  wliat  news  the  mail 
had  brought 

I  remember  iu  that  remarkable  year  when  our  country  wfia 
delivered  from  the  greatest  fears  aud  apprehensions,  aud  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had  ever  felt  since  it  was  a 
nation  ;  I  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,'  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter 
6ent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  written  from  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  army  t«  his  father,  a  mau  of  good  estate  and  plain 
86086 :  as  the  letter  was  very  modiahly  chequered  with  this  mo- 
dem military  eloquence,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  copy 
of  it. 

"  Sir, 
"  Upon  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  they 
took  post  behind  a  great  morass  which  they  thought  impraotioablc. 
Our  general  the  next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  reconnoitre 
them  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  the  army,  who  returned  again  to  camp  unobserved 
through  several  defiles,  in  one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party 
French  that  had  been  marauding,  and  made  them  all  prisoners 
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discretion.     Tfae  day  after  a  drum  arrived  at  onr  camp,  iritli  a 

measftgc  whi:h  he  would  communicate  to  none  but  the  general: 
lie  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  wLo  tlioy  aaj  behaved  himself  yerj 
lauoily,  with  a  mossage  from  the  Duke  of  BavaHa.  The  neit 
morning  our  army  being  divided  into  two  corps,  made  a  move- 
meut  towards  the  eQcniy  :  you  will  hear  in  the  public  prints  bow 
vre  treuted  them,  with  the  other  circmatitanoes  of  that  glorious 
day.  I  hud  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  regiment  that  pushed 
the  Gens  d' Arms.  Severul  Frenoh  battalions,  who  some  say  were 
a  Corps  de  Beservo,  made  a  show  of  resistance  ;  but  it  only  proved 
a  gasconade,  for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fosse  in 
order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  Cliamade,  and  sent  us  Charte 
Blftnehe.  Their  commandant,  with  a  groat  many  other  general 
ofGcerH,  and  troops  without  number,  are  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  will,  I  believe,  give  you  a  visit  in  England,  the  cartel  not  being 
yet  settled.  Not  questioning  but  these  particulars  will  be  very 
welcome  to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am  your 
most  dutiful  son,"'  &o. 

The  fiather  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perusal  of  the  let- 
ter found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  it-as. 
Ho  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  could  not 
understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  passion,  and  told  him,  tliat  his  sna 
had  sent  him  a  letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring.  I  wish,  said  he,  the  captain  may  be  compos  metUia,  La 
talks  of  a  aaucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that  carries  messages  ;  tLea 
who  is  this  Charte  Blanche  ?  he  must  either  banter  us,  or  he  is 
ant  of  his  senses.    The  father,  who  always  looked  upon  the  uurate 

•  It  ie  renmrttibli;  thnt  most  of  tTie  French  terms  insei-twl  in  this  letter, 
in  order  to  expoKs  llie  atfectatiun  of  the  writer,  are  now  grona  »o  fomilisr 
»mung  ns,  lliut  few  men  would  think  of  Bi:pra«inj!  theroaelveB,  on  thelika 
occiuioa,  ia  any  otbei'. — H. 
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as  a  learned  man,  began  to  fret  inwardly  at  tiis  son'a  usage,  and 
producing  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  about  three  posts 
afore,  You  see  here,  says  he,  whea  he  writes  for  money,  he  knows 
how  to  speak  intelligibly  enough  ;  there-is  no  man  in  England 
can  espresa  bimself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  furniture  for 
his  horse.  In  short,  the  old  man  was  so  pnzzlcd  upon  the  point, 
that  it  might  Lave  fared  ill  with  bin  son,  had  he  not  seen  all 
the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the  aiune  terms  of 
u-t,  and  that  Charles  only  writ  like  other  men.'  L. 
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Aristotle  telU  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or  transcript  of 
those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  first  being,  and  those 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  wan,  are  a  transcript  of  the 
world ;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  tranaeript  of 
those  ideas  wliieh  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
printing  is  the  tranaeript  of  words. 

As  tho  Supreme  Being  baa  expressed,  and  as  it  were  printed 
his  ideae  in  the  creation,  men  express  their  ideas  in  books,  whitih 
by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter  ages,  may  last  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  perish  only  in  the  general  wreck  of  natura. 


■  ThenDthorofthoSpy  npon  the  Sppclator  wrote  hi 
•Jled— 'Tin  Speetalor  IiiBpeotsd,  or  a  letter  to  the  8pect 
Mr  of  ths  uay  a  Flaaders  touching  the  use  of  French  U 


r  to  Mm 


Thus  Oflvley  in  Lis  poem  on  the  reBurrectlon,  mentioDitig  tlie  de- 

■truotion  of  the  nuiverse,  has  those  admirable  lines. 

Now  Bll.Ihe  wide  extanded  sty, 
And  all  111'  liarinuiiiouB  worlds  oo  b^gli. 
And  Vit^il'a  laui'vd  work  iliall  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those  thoughts  which  arise 
knd  disappear  in  the  miud  of  mau,  Bnd'trauamittiog  tlietu  to  the 
last  periods  of  time  ;  no  other  method  of  giving  a  permaneooy  to 
jur  ideas,  and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  unj  particular  person, 
when  Lis  body  is  mixed  wtlh  the  common  mass  of  matter,  and  his 
Eoul  retired  into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  are  the  legacies 
that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  whjeh  are  delivered 
down  from  geueratioa  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  posterity 
of  those  wLo  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue  but  a  short 
time :  statues  cau  Inst  but  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices 
fewer,  and  colours  atlU  fewer  than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo, 
f  ontana,  and  Baphael,  will  hereafter  be  n'Lat  Phidias,  Vitra- 
and  ApelJea  are  at  present;  the  names  of  great  statuaries, 
architeots,  and  pdinters,  whose  works  are  lost.  The  several  arta 
expressed  in  mouldering  materials ;  nature  sinks  under 
them,  and  is  not  able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  imprest 
Dpon  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  advantage  above  all 

se  great  masters,  is  this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  origi- 
nals ;  or  rather  can  make  copies  of  their  works,  to  nhat  number 
they  please,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  thom- 
lelves.  This  gives  a  great  author  something  like  a  prospeot  of 
eternity,  but  at  the  same  time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advan. 
tages  which  artists  meet  with.  The  artist  finds  greater  returns 
in  profit,  as  the  author  in  fame       What  an  inestimable  prioa 
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would  a  Virgil  or  a.  Homer,  a  Cioero  or  an  Arietotle  bear,  werqij 
their  works  like  a  Btatue,  a  building,  or  a  picture,  to  be 
Haed  only  in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  s  ebgle  per- 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pa^s  from  age  to  age 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  time,  hofi  careful  should  an  au- 
thor be  of  committing  aoy  thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt  pos- 
terity, aud  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  ?  Wri- 
ters of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parts  in  propagating  im- 
morality, and  Boasoniiig  vicious  eeutiments  with  wit  and  humour, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pest  of  aociety  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind:  they  leave  books  hehicid  them  (as  it  ia  said  of  thow 
who  die  in  distempers  whiah  breed  an  ill-will  towards  their  owii< 
species)  to  scatter  infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.  They; 
act  the  counter-parts  of  a  Confucius  or  a  Socrates ;  and  seem  tO' 
Lave  been  sent  into  the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and  sink 
it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  auth')rs,  who  tell  as,  that 
vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  bo  long  aa  the  inftuenco  of 
their  writings  continues  upon  posterity  ;  for  purgatory,  say  they 
is  nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sina,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away,  bo  long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  author,  say  they,  sina  after 
death,  and  so  long  as  ho  continues  to  aio,  so  long  must  he  expect 
to  be  punished.  Though  the  Roman  Catliolic  notion  of  purga- 
tory be  indeed  very  ridiculoua,  onp  cannot  hut  think  that  if  the 
Boul  after  death  has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this  world, - 
that  of  an  immoral  writer  would  receive  much  more  regret  from 
the  sense  of  corrupting,  than  satisfaction  from  the  thought  of 
pleasing,  his  sarviving  admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  eeverity  of  this  speculation,  I  shall  oon- 
elude  this  paper  with  a  story  nf  an  atheiattoal  auth.at^«Ua,-aK. 
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IJme  wlcn  he  lay  dangerously  sioh,  and  had  desired  tLe  amist 
aDco  of  a  neighbouring  curate,  confessed  to  liim  with  great  oon- 
tritioo,  that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  Ins  heart  than  the  sense 
of  his  having  eeduced  the  age  by  his  writings,  and  that  their  evil 
influenoe  was  likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death.  The  curat-c, 
upon  fiirthcr  examinntton,  finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  learning,  told  him, 
that  he  hoped  his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  apprehended, 
since  be  foand  that  he  nas  so  very  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  so 
Binoerely  repented  of  it.  The  penitent  still  urged  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  his  book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the  little  ground  of 
hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose  writings  would  continue  to  do 
mischief  when  his  body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  curate  finding  no 
other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him,  that  he  did  well  in  being 
afflicted  for  the  evil  design  with  which  he  published  bis  book  ; 
but  that  he  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  there  was  uo  dangei 
of  its  doing  any  hurt.  That  his  cause  was  so  very  bad,  and  his 
arguments  so  weak,  that  ho  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effects  of 
it.  In  short,  that  he  might  rest  satisfied  that  his  book  could  do 
no  more  mischief  after  his  death,  than  it  bad  done  whilst  be  was 
living.  To  whioh  he  added,  for  his  furtlier  satisfaction,  that  he 
did  not  believe  any  besides  bis  particular  friends  and  Hcquaint- 
ance  had  ever  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or,  that  any  body 
after  bis  death  would  ever  inquire  after  it.  The  dying  man  had 
still  so  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  biui,  as  to  be  cut  to 
the  heart  with  these  consolations;  and,  without  answering  the 
good  man,  asked  his  friends  about  him  (with  a  peevishness  that 
IB  natural  to  a  sick  person]  where  they  had  picked  up  such';^l 
blockhead  f  and,  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  tt^ 
attend  one  in  his  condition  ?  The  curate  finding  that  the  authoi 
did  not  espect  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  real  and  sincere- penitent,  but 
u  a  penitent  of  importtmoe,  after  a  short  admonition,  withdrew  j 
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not  queBt'iODing  but  he  should  be  again  sent  for  if  the  BioknM 
grew  desperate.      The  author  however  recovered,  and  haa  sinMfl 
written  two  or  three  other  tracts,  with  the  same  spirit,  and  very-fl 
luckily  for  hie  poor  sout,  with  the  same  BuooesB.' 
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Man  is  subject  to  innumerable  painB  and  sorrows  by  the  ver^fl 
condition  of  humanity,  and  yet,  as  if  nature  had  not  sown  evilft 
enough  in  life,  we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  ai 
gravating  the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  onO'] 
another.  ETcry  man's  natural  weight  of  affliction  is  still  n 
more  heavy  by  the  envy,  malice,  treachery,  or  injustice  of  ]nam 
neighboar.  At  the  same  time  that  the  storm  beats  on  the  whol^ 
apeciea,  wo  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  he  extinguished,  wourA 
men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they  lie  under,  by  mutual  officetfl 
of  oompaaaioQ,  benevolence,  and  humanity.     There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  which  we  ought  more  to  cocourago  in  ourselves  and 

'This  was,  jtrobnbly,  Mr.  Jalin  Toland,  author  of  the  Life  of  Milto 
vhoge  ileistical  writings  had  eipnaeil  liim  tu  tbn  repealed  ultutke  of  U 
Tu  ler.    Thert  nppeara  to  be  aootber  blow  aimed  at  b'\ax  in  Ho.  2SI.— ', 
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othors,  than  the  diHpositton  of  mind  which  in  our  langnage 
uuder  tlie  title  of  good-uature,  aod  which  I  shall  cliuae  for 
Bubjcot  of  this  day's  Epcuulation. 

Good'Hature  ia  more  agreeable  in  convErsation  than  wit, 
gives  a  certain  air  to  the  ooiinteuanoe  which  is  more  amiable  thi 
bflaaty.     It  shows  virtac  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  off  in  s 
measure  from  the  doformitj  of  vice,  and  makes  even  follj 
impertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation   to   be  kept  np  in 
world   without  good-nature,  or  soraoLhiiig  which  must  bear 
appearance,  and  supply  its  pluce.     Pur  this  reason  maiikind  ba^ 
been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  humanity,  which  is  wl 
we  espresa  by  Ihe  word  good -breeding.     For  if  we  ei 
oughly  the  idea  of  what  we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing' 
che  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  good-nature,  or  in  other 
terma,  affability,  complaisance  and  easiness  of  temper  reduced 
into  an  art. 

These  oiterior  shows  and  appoaranoes  of  humanity  render 
man  wonderfully  popular  and  beloved,  when  they  are  found) 
npon  a  real  good-nature ;  but  without  it  are  like  hypocrisy  tu 
ligion,  or  a  bore  form  of  holioeas,  which  when  it  is  diaooveri 
makes  a  man  more  detestable  than  profeascd  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us ;  health,  prosperity^ 
and  kind  treatment  from  the  world  are  great  cherishei 
where  they  find  it,  but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  wbi 
it  does  not  grow  of  itself.     It  is  one  of  the  blest^ings  of  a  happy 
constitution,  which  education  may  improve  but  not  produce. 

Xenophou  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  h 
■oribes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  tho 
Unthropy  or)  goodnature  of  bis  hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brougl 
into  the  world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  instances 
it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in  all  the  several  parts  of  hi^.li 
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Naj,  on  his  death-bed,  he  describes  him  as  being  pleased  that 
while  his  soul  returned  to  hiiu  who  made  it,  his  bod;  should 
iocorporatc  witli  the  great  mother  of  all  things,  and  by  that 
niuans  become  bcneficiul  to  mankind.  For  nhieh  reason  he  giYen 
his  sous  a  positive  order  not  to  oashrinc  it  in  gold  or  silver,  but, 
to  lay  it  in  the  earth  &6  soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it.' 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  humanity,  such  an  exu- 
berant love  to  mankind,  could  not  have  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  writer,  w!io  had  not  a  soul  filled  with  great  ideas,  antla 
a  general  henevoleDce  to  mankind.  | 

lu  that  celebrated  passage  of  Sallust,'  where  Csosar  and  Cato 
are  placed  in  hucU  beautiful,  but  opposite  lights  |  Cscaar's  charac- 
ter is  chiefly  made  up  of  good-nature,  as  it  shewed  itself  in  ail  ila 
forms  towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or  depend- 
ants, the  guilty  or  the  distressed.  As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is 
rather  awful  than  amiahle.  Justice  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  Uod,  and  mercy  to  that  of  man.  A  being  wlio  bus 
nothing  to  pardon  in  himself,  may  reirard  every  man  according  to 
his  works ;  but  lie  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with 
grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving. 
For  this  reason,  among  all  the  monstrous  ciiaracterB  in  human 
nature,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  exquisitely  ridlon 
lous,  as  tjiat  of  a  rigid  severe  temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  guod-nature,  however,  which  consists  in  the  par 
doning  and  overlooking  of  faults,  ts  to  be  exercised  only  in  doing 
ourselves  justice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and 
occurrences  of  life;  for  in  the  puhlio  administration  of  justice, 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that  good-natured  men  are 
not  always  men  of  the  most  wit.  The  observation,  in  my  opinion, 
has  no  foundation  in  nature.     The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed 
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with  &re  men  eminout  for  tboii  humuiity.  I  tuke,  therefore,  this 
reniurk  to  have  been  occasioned  by  two  reasons.  First,  because 
ill-uature  among  ordinary  observers  passes  for  wit.  A  spiteful 
eayiug  gratifies  eo  mauy  little  passions  in  those  who  hear  it,  that 
it  geocraUy  meets  with  a  good  reception.  The  laugh  rieee  upon 
und  tlie  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a.  shrewd  sutyriat, 
is  may  be  one  reason,  why  a  great  many  pleasant  companions  | 
appear  so  surprisingly  dull,  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  btj 
merry  in  print;  the  public  being  more  just  than  private  clubs  c 
assemblies,  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  wit  and  what  ia  iQ 
nature. 

Another  reaeoo  why  the  good-natured  man  may  a 
bring  hia  wit  in  questioD,  is  perhaps,  because  he  is  apt  to  btf^l 
moved  with  oompassieii  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities, 
ioh   another  would  turn   into  ridicule,  and  by  that  meatiB  gain 
!  reputation  of  a  wit.     The  ill-natured  man,  though  but  of 
equal  parts,  gives  hiraaelf  a  larger  field  to  expatiate  in,  Le  exposes 
the  failings  in  human  nature  wliich  the  other  would  east  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either  excuses  or  oonoeala, 
gives  utterance  tn  reflections  which  the  other  stifles,  falls  indiffeai; 
ently  upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes  the  person  who  has  obltB- 
ed  him,  and  in  short  sticks  at  nothing  that  may  establish   hi% 
character  as  a  wit.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  suoceeds  in 
better  than  the  man  of  humanity,  as   a  person  who  makes   ui 
indirect  methods  is  more  likely  to  grow  riih  than 

1  It  is  w)  Beldom  we  find  a  fuUd  priiiclpk  in  AdJisoii  that 
itr«Dgely.      If  he  bad  stopped  to  think,  be  would  lave  remembered  t 
old  proveib. — Q. 
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AH  tliBK  InoonTenlimfi^e  aro  liidilcnt  tu  love — reprofidi^  Jeblouslu,  q 

Upon  looking  over  tLo  lettera  of  mj  femiLle  correspondoota,  I 
find  several  from  nomea  compluioiDg  of  jealous  husbands,  and  at 
the  same  tiue  protestiog  their  own  iunoccoce;  and  desiring  mj 
advice  on  this  occasioa.  I  shall  tiicrefore  take  this  subject  into 
my  consideration ;  and  the  more  willingly,  because  I  find  that  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  who,  in  liis  Advice  to  his  Daughter,  hoa  In* 
strueted  a  wife  how  to  heliave  herself  towards  a  false,  an  intem- 
perate, a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  silly  husband,  has  not 
spoken  one  word  of  a  jealoua  husband. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  person  whom  he  entire- 
ly loves.'  Now,  because  our  inward  passions  and  iiieliuationi 
can  never  make  themselves  visible,  it  is  impossible  for  a  jealous 
man  to  be  thoroughly  cored  of  bis  suspicions.  His  thoughts  hang 
at  best  in  a  slate  of  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty;  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  aatisfuction  on  the  advantageous  side ;  so 
that  his  inquiriea  are  most  Hucceasful  when  they  discover  nothing ; 
bis  pleasure  arises  from  bis  disappointmenta,  and  his  life  is  spent 
:n  pursuit  of  a,  secret  that  destroys  his  happiness  if  he  chance  to 
find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in  this  passion  j 
for  the  same  affeotion  which  stirs  up  the  jealous  man's  desires, 
and  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautiful  a  figure  in  bis  imagina- 
tion, makes  him  believe  sho  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others, 
had  appears  oa  amiable  to  all  beholder'.     And  as  ^ea.la'iu,^  "Ouo^ 
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■riBca  from  an  uitrnordumry  lovo,  it  18  of  bo  delicate  a  nata 
that  it  BDOrns  to  take  up  with  an;  tiling  less  tlian  an  equal  retn 
of  loTS.  Not  iLe  warmest  cspressioiiB  of  affection,  the  softest » 
moBt  tender  hjpocriey,  are  able  to  give  any  satiefaction,  wber 
ore  not  perauaded  that  the  afTection  ia  real  and  tlia  satisfactiofi 
Iniitual.  For  the  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  person  he  loves  :  he  would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  sensee, 
the  einployraoct  of  her  thouglita;  and  ia  angry  at  every  thing 
she  admires,  or  takes  delight  to,  besides  limaelf, 

Fhcedria's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leaving  hi 
three  days,  Is  iainiitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  milite  Jstf  prieaena,  aWne  lit  aies  ; 

Diee,  nocloBque  me  Bines;  mo  daaiderea; 

MoaiiniDiea:  maeippttea;  de  me  cogito*  : 

Me  aperoB  ;  me  (e  oblaetiiB;  meoum  tota  bU  ; 

Mbus  Cue  Bia  pmCieiiid  uninius,  quunitu  ega  Bum  tuoB. 

Tbk.  Eun.  Act  I,  I 


The  jealous  man's  disease  ia  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  that  M 
tHmvcrts  all  he  takes  into  its  own  nourishment  A  cool  behaTioi 
Beta  him  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instauoe  of  a' 
or  indifFerenee ;  a  fond  one  raises  his  suRpietous,  and  looks  I 
mueh  like  dissimulutinn  and  arCifioe,  If  the  person  he  lovoa  1 
cheerful,  her  thoughts  must  be  employed  on  another ;  and  if  Bad,  a 
she  is  certainly  thinking  oii  himself  In  short,  there  is  no  word 
~  or  gesture  so  insignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hints,  feeds  bis 
euspieions,  and  furnishes  liim  vrith  fresh  matters  of  discovery :  so 
that  if  we  consider  the  elTticts  of  this  passion,  one  would  rather 
think  it  proueeded  ft-om  an  ipveturate  hatred  than  an  exocs&ive 
love;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more  disc^uietude  and  un- 
easiness than  a  suspected  wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappincss  of  this  passion  is,  that  it  c&turallj 
ueoda  to  alienate  the  aSecl'ion  ^\kw\i  \t.  \&  «q  salicitous  to  euKroM 
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and  that  for  tbese  two  reaaoDB ;  because  it  lays  too  great  a  oon< 
etraiut  on  the  words  and  actions  of  tlie  anspcctcd  person,  and  at 
the  Bame  time  shews  yon  have  no  honourable  opinion  of  her  ;  both 
of  which  Qre  strong  motives  to  averaiou. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effuet  of  jealousy ;  for  it  often  drawa 
after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  consequences,  and  makes  the  person 
you  suspect  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  jou  are  so  much  afraid  of. 
It  is  very  natural  for  such  who  are  treated  ill^  and  upbraided 
ialaely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  com- 
plaints, condole  their  sufferings,  and  endeavour  to  soothe  and 
assuage  their  secret  resentments.  Besides,  jealousy  puts  a  wo- 
man often  iu  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that  she  would  not  otherwise 
perhaps  have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  with  audi  an 
unlucky  idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  esoites  desiro,  and  loses 
all  the  shame  and  horror  which  might  at  first  attend  it.  Nor  is 
it  a  wonder,  if  she  mho  suffers  wrongfully  in  a,  man's  opinion  of 
her,  and  baa  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his  esteem,  resolves  to 
give  him  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
the  crime,  since  she  must  undergo  the  ignominy.  Such  probably 
were  the  considerations  that  directed  the  wise  man  in  bis  advice 
to  husbands  :  '  Be  not  jealous  over  th"  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself.     Ecct.c3.' 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this  passion  pro- 
duces,  we  may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  monmerk 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  their  jealousy  is 
taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furiously, 
and  throws  off  all  the  mislurea  of  suspicion  which  choked  and 
smothered  it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  character  rise 
uppermost  in  the  jealous  husband's  memory,  and  upbraid  him 
with  the  ill  usage  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was  once  in  his  poa- 
Hsaion ;  whilst  all  the  little  imperfections  that  were  before  so  nn- 
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leuu  said,  that  jealouey  takes  tlia 
dispoHitioDs ;  and  of  these  ve  find 


easj  to  litm,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  n 
no  more. 

We  may  aee,  bj  what  liM 
deepest  root  Jii  men  of  aiuorou 
tliree  fciuds  who  are  most  over-run  with  it. 

The  first  are  thoHe  who  are  ooaacloua  to  themselves  of  any 
iiGnnity,  whether  it  be  weakness,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance, 
or  the  like.  These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  tbe  unaiuia- 
ble  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think 
they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  so  distrustful  of  their  awn  merits, 
that  all  fondness  towards  them  puts  them  out  of  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.  Thi:y  grow  su^picioos 
on  their  first  looking  iu  a  glass,  and  are  stung  with  jealousy  at 
the  sight  of  a  wriukle.  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns  their  thonghtR 
upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  pussion,  are 
(hose  of  cunning,  wary,  and  distrustful  tempers.  It  is  a  fault 
very  justly  found  iu  histories  composed  by  politicians,  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  are  still  for  deriving 
every  action  from  some  plot  or  contrivance,  from  drawing  up  a 
perpetual  scheme  of  causes  and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant 
oorreBpondcQce  between  the  camp  and  the  council- table.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  re&ned  a 
thought.  Thoy  put  a  construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a 
design  in  a  smila;  they  give  new  senses  and  a tgiiifi cations  to 
words  and  actions :  and  are  ever  tormenting  themselves  with  fatt- 
cica  of  their  own  raising  :  they  generally  aot  in  a  disguiso  thom- 
selvoB,  and  therefore  mistake  all  outward  shows  and  appearanc-uB 
for  hypocrisy  in  others;  so  that  I  believe  do  men  see  less  of  the 
buth  and  reality  of  things,  than  these  great  refiners  upon  iuci 


denta,  who  are  so  wouderfuUj  subtle  and  over-wue  in  thoir  eon-  ' 
ccptioDfi. 

Now  wLut  these  men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by  reflection, 
your  lewd  and  vicious  men  believe  tbey  Lave  learned  by  expe- 
rience.    They  have  seen  tbe  poor  husband  bo  misled  by  triuka 
and  Brti&cea,  and,  in  the  midst  of  bis  inquiries,  so  lost  and  bewil-   i 
dered  in  a  crooiied  intrigue,  tbat  they  still  suspect  an  underplot 
in  every  female  action ;  and  especially  where  they  see  any 
blanoe  in  tbe  behaviour  of  two  persons,  are  apt  to  fancy  it  prO' 
ceedB  from  the  same  design  in  both.     These  men,  therefoi 
nard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her  close  through  all  her  j 
turnings  and  windings,  and  are  too  well    acquainted  with   tbo  I 
chace,  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or'doubles  :  besides,  their  1 
acquaintance  and  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vicious 
part  of  womenkind,  anil  therefore  it  ia  no  wonder  tbey  censure  all 
alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostora. 
But  if,  no twith stand ing  their  privaf*  experience,  tbey  can  get  o 
these  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  some  ' 
men,  yet  their  own  loose  desires  will  stir  up  new  suapicions  from 
another  side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men  subject  to  tbe  s 
inclinations  with  themselves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  moat  predominant,  we 
learn  from  the  modern  histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
own  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world,    that  jealousy  i: 
northern  passion,  but  rages  moat  in  those  nations  tbat  lie  nearest  i 
the  influence  of  the  sun.     It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woman  to  be  I 
born  between  the  tropics ;   for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  1 
jealousy,  which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with  tbe 
climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  any  thing  like  it  in  tbo  polar  circle. 
Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated  in  thia  respect;  and 
if  wo  meet  with  some  few  disordered  with  the  violence  of  this 
passion,  they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of  out  wixtQlu-j^VxA.  la-^ 
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many  degrees  nearer  the  sun  in  their  constitution  than  in  their 
climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy,  and  the  persons  who 
are  most  subject  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  shew  by  what  means 
the  passion  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those  who  are  possessed 
with  it  set  at  ease.  Other  faults,  indeed,  are  not  under  the  wife's 
jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  observation ;  but 
jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt :  besides,  she  has  this  for 
her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always  pleasing, 
and  that  she  will  still  find  the  affection  of  her  husband  rising 
towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  vanish ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love 
in  jealousy  as  is  well  worth  the  separating.  But  this  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 


No.  171.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

CrednU  res  amor  est 

Ovid.  Met.  ylL  82& 

The  man  who  loves  is  easy  of  belieC 

Having  in  my  yesterday's  paper  discovered  the  nature  of 
jealousy,  and  pointed  out  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
I  must  here  apply  myself  to  my  fair  correspondents,  who  desire 
to  live  well  with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  «ase  his  mind  of  its 
unjust  suspicions.' 

^  The  following  advertisement  refers  to  this  and  the  preceding  paper  on 
jealousy: — "I  William  Cragy,  aged  threescore  and  seven;  having  for  so* 
Teral  years  been  afflicted  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears  and  vapours,  occasion- 
ed by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do  hereby. 
(or  the  beuefit  of  the  public,  giye  iio\.\vift\.\i9A.\\\vq^  ^q\x.\A  %T^ft.t  relief  fron 
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The  firat  rule  I  shall  propose  to  bo  observed  is,  that  you 
never  seem  to  dislike  la  another  wliat  the  jealous' man  is  himseW 
guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  tiling  in  which  he  himself  does  not 
excel.  ^  joalous  man  is  very  quick  in  his  applications,  he 
knows  how  to  find  a  doublo  edge  in  an  invective,  and  to  draw  a 
satire  on  himself  out  of  a  panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  consider  the  person,  but  to  direct  tlje  charao- 
ter  ;  and  is  secretly  pleased  or  confounded  as  he  finds  more  or 
less  of  hims^f  in  it.  The  commendation  of  any  thing  in  another 
stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it  shews  you  have  a  value  for  others  be- 
sides himself ;  but  the  commendation  of  that  which  he  himself 
wants,  inflameB  him  more,  as  it  shews  that  in  some  respects  you 
prefer  others  before  him.  Jealousy  is  admirably  described  iu 
this  view  by  Horace  in  his  Ode  to  Lydia, 


QiiQiQ  tu,  Ly3in,  Talephi 

Cervicciu  rogeoio,  et  oerea  Telephi 
Laudas  bracliio,  vtB  meuui 

Fei'vuuB  difficili  bile  tumetjec 
Tuim  nee  mens  uilhi,  uec  color 

Certa  Hide  muiiet;  iiumor  et  la 
Fnvtim  kbitui-  ai'gueua 


QqKid  lentia  peuiEus  m 


When  Tolcphua  liis  youthful  ehariDB, 
His  rosy  n«cl(  End  winding  si 
With  eiidlees  rapture  yon  recite. 
And  in  tliat  pleoaing  uiLTae  deliglit ; 
Hy  lieurl,  inlluiu'd  by  jealuue  Lenta, 
With  numberlees  rNentmenta  beaU 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  iwlour  fliet^ 
And  all  the  maa  wichla  me  dies: 
By  turoB  my  hiddflo  grief  appears 
In  riBiDg  Bigha  aiid  falling  teara, 

two  doaaa,  having  taton  tliem  two  morningB  together  with  a  dishof  cfc 
Ut«.     WJtDeBS  my  baud,  Ao.     Sfeot,  Ka  MT.    B«a  gJMSo.  VW— )^^ 
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That  sliew  tan  well  the  waroi  .  tai 
Tlia  silent,  slow,  coneuming  firea. 
Wliicli  ou  iny  iumost  vitnls  prej, 
Atid  melt  my  vcrj  aoul  awu;. 


The  jealous  mnn  is  not  indeed  angtj  if  jou  dislike  aiiotlier 
liut  if  you  find  those  faults  which  are  to  be  found 
character,  you  discover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  but  of 
liimself.  In  short,  he  is  so  desirous  of  eDgrosaing  all  your  love, 
that  be  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm,  which  he  believes 
has  power  to  raise  it ;  and  if  he  finds,  by  jour  censures  on  others, 
that  he  is  not  so  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  be  might  be,  he 
naturally  concludes  you  could  love  bim  better  if  he  bad  otbwi 
qualifications,  and  that  by  consequence  your  affection  does  : 
rise  so  high  as  ho  thinks  it  ought.  If,  thorcfore,  bis  temper 
grave  or  sullen,  you  must  not  be  too  much  pleased  with  a  jest,  or- 
transported  with  any  thing  that  is  gay  and  diverting.  If  hii 
beauty  be  none  of  the  best,  you  must  be  a  professed  admirer  of; 
prudence,  or  any  other  quality  he  is  mastet  of,  or  at  least 
enough  to  think  be  is. 

In  the  nest  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be  free  and  open  va'^ 
your  conversation  with  him,  and  to  let  in  light  upon  your  aotiona,, 
to  unravel  all  your  designs,  and  discover  every  secret,  howeverj 
trifling  or  indifferent.  A  jealous  husband  has  a  particular  aveF-J 
Bion  to  winks  and  whimpers,  and  if  he  does  not  see  to  the  bottoin' 
of  every  thing,  will  be  sure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  sas- 
piciona.  lie  will  always  expect  to  be  your  chief  confident,  and 
where  he  finds  himself  kept  out  of  a  secret,  will  believe  there  is 
more  in  it  than  there  should  be.  And  here  it  is  of  great 
oern,  that  you  preserve  the  character  of  your  sincerity  unifoi 
Bud  of  a  piece  |  for  if  be  once  finds  a  false  gloBe  put  upon  au^ 
single  action,  be  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest;  his  working  ttaa> 
ginatiou  immediately  takes  a  false  hint,  and  runs  on  nilh  it  j^t 
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several  remote  oonsoquQaoeB,  'till  be  has  pro'ed  very  ingenioiu 
in  working  out  tiis  own  misery. 

If  botli  tiieae  methods  fail,  the  best  way  will  be  to  let  him 
see  you  are  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  opinion  he 
entertains  of  you,  and  the  disijuietudea  he  himself  suffers  fur 
your  Bake.  There  ure  many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous 
pleasure  in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them,  that  insult  ov 
an  aking  heart,  aud  triumph  in  their  charms  which  are  able 
excite  BO  much 


} 


Ardent  ipaa  licet,  tarmentia  gaudet  amaatis. 

Jut.    Sat  i 
'  Tho'  equal  paim  her  peaceful  mind  destroy, 
A  lOTer'a  (ormsuli  give  her  apitsful  joy.' 

But  these  often  carry  the  humour  so  far,  'till  their  affected  cold- 
ness and  indifference  quite  kills  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover, 
are  then  suit  to  meet  in  their  turn  with  all  the  contempt  and 
scorn  that  is  due  to  so  insolent  a  behaviour.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  probable,  a  melancholy,  dejected  carriage,  the  usual 
effects  of  injured  innooence,  may  soften  the  jealous  hueband  into 
pity,  make  him  sensible  of  the  wrong  lie  does  you,  and  work  out 
of  his  mind  all  those  feara  and  suspioiona  that  make  yeu  both 
unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have  this  good  effect,  that  he  will 
keep  his  jealousy  to  himself,  and  repine  in  private,  either  because 
be  is  Beuaible  it  is  a  weakness,  aud  will  therefore  bide  it  from 
your  knowledge,  or  beoauao  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  effects 
it  may  produce,  in  cooling  your  love  towards  him,  or  diverting  it 
L  to  another. 

I  There  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  fail,  if  you  earn' 

m  ouce  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often  practised  by  wc 

I  greater  cunning  than  virtue  ;  this  is,  to  change  aides  for 

I  with  the  jealous  miiu,  aud  to  turn  luB  own  passion  u^aii 
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to  take  seme  oocaamn  of  growing  jealoas  of  him,  and  to  follow 

tuple  he  Liiusclf  Lath  set  you.  This  oounterfeited  jeal- 
ousy will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  if  he  thinks  it  real ; 
for  he  known  eiperi mentally  how  much  love  goes  along  with  this 
tnd  will  besides  feel  something  like  the  sattsfaotion  of  a 
revenge,  in  seeing  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this, 
iudecd,  ia  an  artifice  so  dilhcult,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  disin- 
genuous, that  it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  practice,  but  by  such 
ta  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  decoit,  and  innocence  to  render 
it  excusable. 

I  shall  oODCludo  this  essay  with  the  story  of  Herod  and  Ma- 
riamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out  of  Josephus,  Khich  may  serre 
almost  as  an  example  to  whatever  can  be  said  on  this  subject. ' 

Mariamno  had  all  the  eharms  that  beauty,  birth,  wit,  and 
j'oath,  could  give  a  woman ;  and  Herod  all  the  love  that  such 
charms  are  able  to  raise  in  a  warm  aud  amorous  disposition.  In 
the  midst  of  this  his  fondness  for  Mariamne,  ho  put  her  brother 
to  death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years  after.  The  bar- 
barity of  the  motion  was  represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who 
diately  aammoned  Herod  into  Egypt,  to  answer  for  the 
that  was  th^re  laid  to  his  charge.  Herod  attributed  the  sqi 
mons  to  Antony's  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom  therefore,  befoi 
his  departure,  he  gave  into  the  ouatodj  of  his  uucle  Joseph,  wil 
private  orders  to  put  lier  to  death,  if  any  such  violence 
offered  to  himself  This  Joseph  was  much  delighted  with  Mart- 
amne's  conversation,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  art  and  rhet- 
oric to  set  out  the  excess  of  Herod's  passion  fur  her  ;  but  when 
he  still  found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  inconsiderately  told 
her,  as  a  certain  instance  of  her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orderi 
he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  shewed,  according  to 
'.  eh.  3.  eaa.  5,  0,  B,  chap.  T.  sea  I,  i^ 
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Joseph's  interpretation,  that  lie  could  neither  live  nor  die  with- 
out her.  This  barbarona  instance  of  a  wild  unreaeonable  passion, 
quite  put  out,  for  a  time,  t.hoao  little  remaiua  of  affection  she 
still  had  for  her  lord  :  for  now  her  thoughts  were  so  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  she  could  not  consider  the 
kindness  that  produced  them,  and  therefore  represented  liim  in 
her  imagiuation,  rather  uoJer  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer 
than  a  lover.  Ilerod  was  at  length  acquitted,  and  dismissed  by 
Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was  all  in  flames  for  his  Mariamne  ; 
but  before  their  meeting,  ho  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  re- 
port he  had  heard  of  his  uncle's  conversation  and  familiarity  with 
her  in  his  absence.  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  discourse  he  en- 
tertained her  with,  in  which  she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet 
his  suspicions.  But  at  last  lie  appeared  so  well  satisfied  of  her 
innoeonoe,  that,  from  reproaches  and  wrangliiigs,  he  fell  to  tears 
and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly  at  their  reooa- 
oiliation,  and  Herod  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  her  in  tha 
warmest  protestations  of  love  and  constancy;  when,  amidst  all 
his  sighs  and  languisbings,  she  asked  him,  whether  the  private 
orders  he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  instance  of  such  an 
inflamed  afleotion.  The  jealous  king  was  immediately  roused 
at  so  unexpected  a  question,  and  concluded  his  uncle  must  have 
been  too  familiar  with  her,  before  he  would  have  discovered  such 
a  secret.  In  short,  he  put  hia  unole  to  death,  and  very  difficult- 
ly prevailed  upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey  into  Egypt, 
when  he  committed  hia  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemns,  with  tha 
eame  private  orders  he  had  before  given  his  unole,  if  any  mis- 
chief befel  himself  In  the  mean  while  Mariamne  so  won  upon 
Sohemus  by  her  presents  and  obliging  conversation,  that  she 
drew  all  the  sceret  from  him,  with  which  Herod  had  intrusted 
him  I  BO  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to  K«i  '«\'0a  ^&-  "^^ 
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transports  of  joy  and  love,  slie  reoeived  bim  coldly  with  aigha  and 
tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and  aversion.  This  re- 
eeptiou  bo  stirred  up  his  indignation,  that  be  had  ccrtatnlj  slain 
her  with  bis  own  bands,  bad  not  be  feared  he  himself  should  haT« 
become  the  greater  sufferer  by  it.  It  was  not  long  after  this, 
had  another  violent  return  of  love  upon  bim  :  Miiriumne 
was  therefore  itent  for  to  bim,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  reoouuile  with  all  possible  conjugal  caresses  and  endearmoDts; 
but  she  declined  his  embraoes,  and  answered  all  his  fondness  with 
bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 
This  behaviour  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very  hardly  refruiued 
from  striking  ber ;  when,  in  the  beat  of  their  quarrel,  there  came 
witness,  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who  ao- 
Buscd  her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him.  Herod  was  now 
prepared  to  bear  any  thing  in  ber  prejudice,  and  immediately 
ordered  her  servant  to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack ;  who,  in  the 
tremity  of  his  tortures,  confest,  that  bis  mistress's  aversion  M 
the  king  arose  from  something  Sohemus  had  told  her;  but  as  for 
any  design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned  the  least  knowledge 
of  it.  This  confession  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now 
Jay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence  that  Joseph  had 
before  him  on  the  like  occasion.  Nor  would  Herod  rest  bcre, 
but  accused  bor  with  groat  vehemence,  of  a  design  upon  his  life, 
,d  by  his  authority  with  the  judges,  had  her  publicly  condenin- 
.  and  executed.  Herod  soon  after  her  death  grew  raelauoholy 
d  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public  administration  of  affaire 
into  a  solitary  forest,  and  tbcro  abandoning  himself  to  all  the 
black  considerations  which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion  made 
of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rave  for  his 
JUariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  bis  distracted  hts ;  and  in  all 
probability  would  soon  have  followed  ber,  had  not  his  thougbtR 
been  seasonably  called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storma 
which  at  that  time  very  neartj  toiio.\:e'cvci\iTOi. 
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Eetnov*  An  monMrn,  tq 

OvtD  Metl  :i8. 
Mwluu'e  petil^jitg  cauiiUiiriDce. 

In  a,  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  project  of  an  ingenious  author 
for  the  erecting  of  eeveral  haadicraft  prizes  to  be  contended  for 
bj  our  British  artizans,  and  the  iDflucnce  they  might  have  towards 
the  improy  erne  lit  of  our  several  manufuuturea.  I  have  since  that 
been  very  roucli  surprised  by  the  following  advertiaemeut  which  I 
find  in  the  Post- Boy  of  the  llth  instant,  and  again  repeated  in 
tile  Poat-Boy  of  the  15th. 

"  On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run  for  upon  CuleshiU- 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six  guineas  value,  3  heats,  by 
any  horse,  mare,  or  geldiug,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value 
of  51.  the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  101.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  hands  high  ;  if  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allow- 
ed weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  15th  at  the 
Swan  in  the  Coleshill,  before  6  in  the  evening.  Also  a  plale  of 
less  value  to  be  run  for  by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to 
be  grinned  for  by  men." ' 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
101.  racehorses,  may  probably  have  its  use ;  but  the  two  last,  ii 
whiub  the  asses  and  men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep  run- 
ning asses  at  Coleshill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account 

'  Thifl  ia  tlie  first  of  l.Iie  papers  meQlioned  as  a  cure  for  tlia  hypoohon- 
drinc  iiielBii?lii.ly ;  the  others  ere  tioi.  1B4,  ISl,  203,  SOe,  £31,  223,  SSS| 
3SU,  216,  247,  Rod  261     Bee  SpecL  Bo.  Ml.—O. 
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in  Warwickshire,  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  games, 
and  do  not  find  any  thing  in  thorn  like  an  ass-race,  or  a  match  at 
grinning.  However  it  he,  I  am  informed,  that  several  asses  are 
now  kept  in  body-clothes,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon  the 
heath ;  and  that  all  the  country-fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Swan  grin  an  hour  or  two  in  their  glasses  every  morning,  in  order 
t/O  qualify  themselves  for  the  9th  of  October.  The  prize  which  is 
proposed  to  be  grinned  for,  has  raised  such  an  ambition  among 
fhe  common  people  of  out-grinning  one  another,  that  many  very 
discerning  persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of  the  &ces  in 
the  county ;  and  that  a  Warwickshire  man  will  be  known  by  his 
grin,  as  Homan  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man  is  by  his  tail. 
The  gold  ring  which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  of 
beauty,  and  should  carry  for  its  poise  the  old  motto  inverted, 

Detur  tetriori. 
Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 

The  fi'ightfuU'st  grinner, 
Be  the  winner. 

In  the  mean  while  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  great  controversy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  grins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  of 
one  of  these  grinning  matches  from  a  gentleman,  who  upon  read- 
ing the  above-mentioned  advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee-house 
with  the  following  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur,*  among 
other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  gold 
ring  given  by  a  Whig  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  grinned  for.   The 

'  V.  vol.  i,  pp.  150  and  153.  Notes. — G. 
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first  competitor  that  entered  the  lists,  vaa   a  black  swartLy  I 
Frenohraan,  who  ftceidentally  passed  that  way,  and  being  a  inan  I 
oatnrftlly  of  a,  withered  look,  aud  hard  features,  promised  himself 
good  success.      He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  poiat  o 
view,  and  looking  upon  the  oompaay  like  Milton's  death, 

Grina'd  horriblj  a  ghiistlj  eraile. 

His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  aide  of  his  faoa  I 
that  he  shewed  tweuty  teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  ttie  couutry  in 
some  pain,  lest  the  foreigner  should  carry  away  the  honour  of  the   | 
day ;  but  upon  a  further  trial  they  found  he  was  master  only  o 
the  merry  grin. 

The  nest  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  Malecontent  in  those 
days,  and  a  great  master  of  the  whole  art  of  grinning,  but  parti- 
cularly excellud  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well,  that 
be  is  said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry ;  but  the 
justice  being  apprized  by  one  who  stood  near  him,  that  the  fellow 
who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  that 
a  disaffected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  looked  upon 
as  the  best  grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths  to  be 
tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  grinner 
refusing,  he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.  There  were 
several  other  grotesque  figures  tlmt  presented  themselves,  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
a  plough  man,  who  lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  country,  and  i 
being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  loug  lanthorn  jaws,  wrung  his  face 
into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that  every  feature  of  it  appeared 
under  a  different  distortion.  The  whole  company  stood  astonish 
cd  at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to  assign  the 
prise  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his  antagonists  that 
b4  had  practised  with  verjuice  for  some  days  before,  and  Wd.  %  J 
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cr&b  founiJ  upon  bim  at  the  very  time'  of  grmniDg  ;  apon  nkioh 
the  best  jui]gi.'s  of  grinning  declared  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  Dot  to  be  li)i>kcd  apou  aa  &  fair  grinner,  aud  therefore  order 
ed  hiui  to  be  aet  aside  as  a  cheat. 

Tlie  prize,  it  seems,  fell  at  length  upon  a  cobler,  G-iles  GorgoD 
bj  name,  who  produced  several  new  grins  of  his  own  invention, 
having  been  used  to  cut  faces  for  many  jeara  together  over  hig 
last.  At  the  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  out  of 
!iis  countenance,  at  the  second  be  became  the  face  of  a  epout,  at 
tlie  third  a  baboon,  at  the  fourth  the  bead  of  a  baaa-viol,  and  al 
the  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackera.  The  whole  assembly  wondered 
at  his  aocomplislimenta,  and  bestowed  the  ring  oa  him  unaDiraoos- 
ly ;  but,  what  ho  esteemed  more  than  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench 
wliom  he  bad  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years  before,  was  ao 
charmed  with  his  grins,  and  the  applauses  which  be  received  on 
all  sides,  that  she  married  him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day 
wears  the  prize  upon  bcr  finger,  the  coblcr  having  made  use  of  it 
as  his  weddmg-riug. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  impertinent,  if  it  grew 
Borions  in  the  conclusion.  I  would  nevertheless  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monstrous  trial 
of  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  in  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after  this  manner  the  Hu- 
man Face  Divine,  and  turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  ao  great  - 
an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a  monkey  ;  whether 
the  raising  such  silly  competitions  among  the  ignorant,  proposing 
prizes  for  such  useless  accomplish  men  ta,  filling  the  common  peo- 
ple's heads  with  such  aenscleas  ambitions,  and  inspiring  them  with 
such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority  and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it 
•omothing  immoral  as  well  as  ridiculous.'  Ij,  j 

*  This  [>a|ier  produced  bo  good  an  efivut  that  the  'grinaiDg  m 
giveii  up  and  the  't^Motator'  applied  to  by  latter  to  point  oBt  tt^JI 
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In  one  of  my  litst  week's  papers '  I  trocited  of  good-nalure,  U 
it  is  the  effect  of  coDstitation ;  I  shall  now  speak  of  it 
moral  virtue.  The  first  may  make  a  man  easy  in  hiniHelf,  and 
ngreeable  to  others,  bnt  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  posaesseii 
of  it.  A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  account,  (ban 
because  he  haa  a  regular  pulse  or  a  good  digestion.  This  good- 
nature, however,  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden  soniewliera 
calls  a  milkiuesa  of  blood,  is  an  admirable  ground-worlc  for  the 
other.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  our  goodnature,  whether  it 
arises  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the 
animal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature,  in  a  word,  nhether  it  be 
such  as  is  entitled  to  any  other  reward,  besides  that  secret  satis- 
faction, and  contentment  of  mind,  which  is  essential  to  it,  and  the 
kind  reception  it  procures  us  in  the  world,  we  must  examine  it  by 
the  following  rules. 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  sick- 
Bess  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity  :  if  otherwise^ 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  tb»^ 
mind  from  some  new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a,  more  kindly  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  canning  solici- 
tor, who  would  never  ask  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner) 

way  of  dlBpaaing  or  the  prize.    V.  '  Origiiial  Lelleri  to  the  Spectator,'  jA  1 
ii.  letter  from  ColeshiU.— O. 
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but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  partj 
petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in  good 
humour.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good-nature  as  this,  is  not 
that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the  title 
of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  good-nature  to  the  test, 
is^  to  consider  whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules  of  reason 
and  duty  :  for  if,  notwithstanding  its  general  benevolence  to 
mankind,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects,  if  it  exerts 
itself  promiscuously  towards  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving, 
if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself  up  to* 
the  first  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by  accident 
than  choice,  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must  not 
assume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the  examining  ourselves, 
whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  on  proper  objects,  notwithstanding  any  little  pain 
want,  or  inconvenience  which  may  arise  to  ourselves  from  it :  in 
a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to  risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or 
reputation,  our  health  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Among 
all  these  expressions  of  goodnature,  I  shall  single  out  that  which 
goes  under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving 
the  indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to 
us  almost  at  all  times  and  in  every  place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one,  who  Is  provided 
with  any  competency  of  fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  to  lay  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income 
for  the  use  of  the  poor.  This  I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering 
to  him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  use  of  those  whom, 
in  the  passage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own 
representatives  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  we  should  manage 
our  charity  with  such  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may  not  hart 
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our  owu  friends  or  relations  wliilat  we  are  doing  good  to  tlioso  -I 
who  are  strangorB  to  us. 

This  may  posailjly  be  expluined  better  by  an  example  tban  faji 

Eugenioa  ia  a  man  of  universal  good-nature,  and  goi 
buyond  tbo  extent  of  his  fortune ;  but  witlial  bo  prudent  i 
oeconomy  of  his  affairs,  tliat  wltat  goes  out  in  charity  ib  made   up  1 
by  good  management.     Eiigcniiis  has  what  the  world  ualla  two) 
bandred  pootidB  a  year  ;  but  never  values  himself  above  □incBaore,'a 
&B  not  tliinfcing  he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  always  I 
appropriates  to  charitable  uses.    To  this  sum  he  frequently  makesd 
other  Toluntary  additions,  insomuch  that  iu  a  good  year,  for  such  J 
be  accounts  those  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  greate 
bounties  than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  the  sum  to  the 
BiokSy  and  indigent.     Eugeuius  prescribes  to  himself  many  parti- 
cular days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order  to  increase  his  pri- 
vate hanlt  of  charity,  and  sets  aside  what  would  be  the  current  , 
espencea  of  those  times  for  the  poor,     He  often  goes  afoot  where  | 
his  business  calls  him,  and  at  tbo  end  of  bis  wallc  has  given  i 
shilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  expenoe  would  hayo-l 
gone  for  coach  hire,  to  the  first  necessitous  person  that  has  fallen'l 
in  his  way.    I  have  known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  ■ 
or  an  opera,  divert  tlie  money  which  was  designed  for  that  pur-  I 
pose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with 
street ;  and  afterwards  pass  his  evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  »  | 
friend's  fireside,  with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  himself  than  ha" 
could  have  received  from  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  of'M 
tiie  theatre.     By  thesemeana  he  is  generous  without  impoverish-' 
ing  himself,  and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  property  of  1 
others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  private  affairs  whc  j 
may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner,  without  any  dia3.dv«s.<uui 
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to  tbemsclves,  or  prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  sometimei 
Bacrificing  a  diyersion  or  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning 
the  usual  course  of  our  expences  into  a  better  channeL  This  is 
I  think,  not  only  the  most  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most 
meritorious  piece  of  charity,  whicb  we  can  put  in  practice.  By 
this  method  we  in  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of  the  pooi 
at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourselves  not 
only  their  patrons,  but  their  fellow-sufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  his  Religio  Mtfdici,  in 
wbich  he  describes  his  charity  in  several  heroic  instanoeSi  and 
with  a  noble  heat  of  sentimcnt8  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  *  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord  : '  ^^  There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that  one  sentence,"  says  he, 
**  than  in  a  library  of  sermons ;  and  indeed  if  those  sentences  were 
understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they  are  de- 
livered by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  instructions^ 
but  might  be  honest  by  an  epitome."  * 

This  passage  of  scripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  persuasive  ^ 
but  I  think  the  same  thought  is  carried  much  further  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
that  he  shall  hereafter  regard  the  cloathing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  visiting  of  the  imprisoned,  as  offi- 
ces done  to  himself,  and  reward  them  accordingly.  Pursuant  to 
those  passages  in  the  holy  scripture,  I  have  somewhere  met  with 
the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very  much  pleased 
me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  to  this 
purpose  :  *  What  I  spent  I  lost ;  what  I  possessed  is  left  to  othr 
ers;  what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me.'* 

'  Brown's  Rel.  Med.,  part  II,  sect.  18,  I  1659,  p.  29.— C. 

8  Tbe  epitaph  alluded  to  is  (or  was)  in  St.  George's  church  at  Dsncas 

ter,  in  Yorkshire,  and  runs  in  old  English  thus : 

How  now,  who  is  heare  ? 
I  Robin  of  Doncastere 
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Since  I  nm  thua  inaensibly  engaged  in  aacfod  writ,  T  ciut: 
forbear  mating  an  es-traet  of  aeveral  paaaagea  wbioh  I  have 
ways  read  witU  great,  delight 


the  book  of  Job.      It  is 
3  of  bis  bebaviour  in  the  dajs 
I  only  as  a  human  composition,  ii 
id  good-natured  man  than  ia  to  b 


count  which  that  holy  man  givi 
his  prosperity,  and  if  conaiderei 
a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable  ai 
met  nith  in  any  other  author. 

'  0  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  Gofi 
preserred  me :  wben  bia  candle  abined  upon  my  bead,  and  whev 
by  hia  light  I  walked  through  darkness  :  when  the  Almighty  w 
yet  with  me  :  wben  my  children  were  about  me :  wben  I  washed 
my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  car  beard  me,  then  it  blessed  me;  and  wben  tbu 
eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  J 
that  cried,  and  tbo  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  tii  belp>  J 
him.  The  blessing  of  bim  that  was  ready  to  perii^h  came  upoaJ 
me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  waft^ 
eyes  to  the  bliud,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame;  I  was  a  father  b 
the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not,  I  searched  out.  Did  J 
I  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble,  was  not  my  soul  grieved. | 
for  the  poor  ?  Lei  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that  God  J 
may  know  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  J 
nian-serynnt  or  of  my  maid-aervaut  when  they  contended  with  J 
me ;  what  then  shall  I  do  when  Qod  riscth  up  ?  and  when  he  J 
visttetb,  what  shall  I  answer  bim  ?     Did  not  ho  that  made 

Tliat  1  (>ptnl.  ttint  1  Lid: 

Th>IIrsvo,th<itIliiivB; 
I  liU  I  lelt,  tbnt  1  lost. 

I  A.D  1679. — 'Qnotli  RubertUB  Byrks,  wUoin  tUii  world  did  reigo  three-^ 

I  uore  ye«ri  and  seven,  and  jel  lived-  not  one.'  See  Magna  Britanata,  vol  T 
I  tL  In  Camdei  t  Kemuini  may  be  seen  an  epitapb  similar  to  thU ;  p  i\%  4 
I  •!  1ST4 
1  Fmrt  i*  a  YorkHture  word  for  mate,  or  companioii.— 
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the  womb,  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ? 
If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  haye  caused  the 
eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail,  or  have  eaten  mj  morsel  mjself  alone, 
and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof:  If  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  cloathing,  or  any  poor  withont  covering :  If 
his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with 
the  fleece  of  my  sheep :  If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  against  the 
fatherless  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate ;  then  let  mine  arm 
fall  from  my  shoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated 
me  or  lift  up  myself  when  evil  found  him :  (neither  have  I  suffer 
ed  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul.)  The  stran- 
ger did  not  lodge  in  the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrows  like- 
wise thereof  complain :  If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without 
money,  or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life :  let 
thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.' 

L. 
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Gentnrle  senlornm  a^tant  expertia  frn^: 
Gelsl  prsBtereont  austera  poemata  Bhamues. 
Omno  tullt  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulcl, 
Lectorem  delectaodo,  pariterque  monendo. 

Hos.    An  Poet  MX. 

Old  age  explodoB  all  but  morality ; 
Austerity  offends  aspiring  youth  ; 
But  he  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
Profit  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  votes. 

Sosa 

I  M/Y  cast  my  readers  under  two  general  divisions,  the  Her* 
curial  and  the  Saturnine.     The  first  are  the  gay  part  of  my  dil 
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oiploB,  vrLo  require  epeouktionB  of  nit  and  hamour;  the  Jlhers 
are  tLose  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn,  wlio  find  no  pleaaure 
but  in  papers  of  moralitj  and  sound  sense.  The  former  oalll 
evor^  tiling  tliat  is  serious  stupid ;  the  latter  look  npi 
tbing  as  importLDent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  always  grai 
one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off  from  me  i  were  I  alwaj* 
merry,  I  should  lose  the  other.  I  make  it  tlierefore  my  oa- 
deavour  to  find  out  entertain  me  nts  for  both  Iciuds,  and  by  thkl 
means  perhaps  consult  the  good  of  both,  moro  than  I  should 
did  I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  of  either.  As  th( 
neither  of  them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader, 
who  takes  up  my  paper  in  order  to  he  diverted,  very  often  flndi 
himself  engaged  unawares  in  a  serious  and  profitable  eourse  of 
thinking ;  as  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhapi 
may  hope  to  find  something  solid,  and  full  of  deep  tetlection,  is 
Tery  often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a  word,  t(ie 
reader  sits  down  to  my  eDtertaiomcnt  without  knowing  his 
fare,  and  has  therefore  at  least  the  pleasure  of  lieping  the 
be  a  dish  to  his  palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  I  would  rather  aim  at 
iostrncting  than  diverting ;  but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  the  world, 
we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  Authors  of  professed  severity 
discourage  the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in  him,  before 
he  will  enter  npoo  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetua,  The 
very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  anstere  and 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  inconsiderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  persona  fall  in  my  way, 
who  would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  religious 
ueriouaness,  or  a  philosopliic  gravity.  They  are  Insnared  into 
sentiments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it , 
and  if  by  that  moans  they  arrive  only  at  81*.^^  *  4e^e.fttjl>asBK^ 
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eration  as  may  dispose  Ihcm  to  listen  to  more  studied  and  elobo- 
rate  ilisoourseB,  I  sliall  not  think  my  BpeculatJous  useless.  I 
might  likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  which  BonietiineB 
the  minds  of  the  heat  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in  need 
of  such  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter  aa  are  apt  to  dis- 
perse melancholy,  and  put  our  facultieB  in  good  humour.  To 
which  some  will  add,  that  tlio  British  climate  more  than  any 
other  makes  entertainments  of  this  nature  in  a  manner  neoes 
eary. 

If  what  I  have  here  said  doss  not  recoaiuieod,  it  wilt  at  least 
escnso,  the  variety  of  my  speoulations.  I  would  not  willingly 
laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  I  sometimes  fail  in  this  point, 
when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to 
be  innocent.  A  scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular,  has,  per- 
haps, more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine 
did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  hanaonr, 
which  a  discreet  author  in  modesty  suppresses ;  how  many  strokes 
of  raillery  present  themselves,  which  could  not  fail  to  please  dn.'L 
ordinary  taste  of  mankind,  but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to  oorrupt  th»f 
.  miuda  of  those  who  read  them ;  did  thev  know  how  many  gli 
of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoided  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to 
the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of 
those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make  themselves  diverting  with- 
out being  immoral.  One  may  apply  to  these  authors  that  pi 
sage  in  Waller, 

Poeta  lose  Finlf  the  pi'uise  thoj  would  have  got, 
Were  it  but  known  wbnt  tliey  disereetlj  bloL 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  wit  with  all  the  abovem 
tioned  liberties,  it  requires  some  genius  and  invention  to  a 
auob  without  them. 
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What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  publii 

but  with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspondent,  who  has  sent  m 
the  following  letter,  wliieli  I  have  castrated  in  some  places  upon 
these  consideratioiiB. 

"  8lE, 

"  Having  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a  match  of  grin- 
ning,' I  cannot  forhear  giving  you  an  account  of  a  whistling 
match,  which,  with  many  others,  I  was  entertained  with  about 
three  years  since  at  the  Bath.  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  ablest  whistler,  tliat  is,  on  him  who  could 
whistle  clearest,  and  go  through  bis  tune  without  laughing,  to 
whieb  at  the  same  time  be  was  provoked  hy  the  antic  postures  of 
A  Herry-Andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and  play  his 
tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three  competitors 
for  the  guinea.  The  first  was  a  plowman  of  a  very  promising  as- 
pect ;  his  features  were  steady,  and  his  muscles  composed  in  sa 
influxihle  a  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  appearance  every  on« 
gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  The  pickled-b  erring,  however,  found 
the  way  to  shake  him,  for  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this 
unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety  of  distortions  and 
grimaces,  that  the  coantrymau  could  not  forhear  smiling  upon 
him,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  bis  whistle  and  lost  the  pme, 

"  The  next  tbat  mounted  the  Stage  was  an  under- citizen  of ' 
the  Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among  tbe  inferior  people  of  that| 
place  for  bis  great  wisdom  and  his  broad  hand."  He  contracted.! 
bis  mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  be  might  dispose  hii 
mind  to  he  more  serious  than  ordinary,  begun  the  tune  '  of  thft 
children  in  tbe  wood,'  and  went  through  part  of  it  with  good 
len  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who 
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peared  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some  time,  gave  him 
a  touch  upon  the  left  shoulder^  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so 
bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind 
of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third 
who  entered  the  lists  was  a  foot-man,  who  in  defiance  of  the 
Merry- Andrew,  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  a  Scotch  tune  and  an 
Italian  sonata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance,  that  he  bore  away 
the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this  trial  of  skill.  Now, 
sir,  I  humbly  conceive,  whatever  you  have  determined  of  the 
grinners,*  the  whistlers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  only  as  their 
art  is  practised  without  distortion,  but  as  it  improves  country 
music,  promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep 
their  countenances,  if  they  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  bet- 
ters ;  besides  that,  it  seems  an  entertainment  very  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is  usual  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his 
horse  when  he  would  make  his  waters  pass, 

lam,  Sir,'  &c. 

"  After  you  have  dispatched  these  two  important  points  of 
grinning  and  whistling,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  some 
reflections  upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it  practised  on  a  twelfth- 
night  among  other  Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  They  yawn  for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin  about 
mid-night,  when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
He  that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  yawns  among  the  spectators,  carries  home  the 
cheese.  If  you  handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question  not 
but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kingdom  a  yawning,  though   1 

dare  promise  you  it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  asleep." 

I* 

ly.  No.  173.— C. 
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I  AH  more  pleaacd  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with  toacbes  of  ^ 
nature  than  of  wit.     The  following  one  ia  of  this  kind. 

"  Sir, 

"Among  all  the  distresses  wliich  happen  in  families,  I  da  J 
not  remember  that  you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of  eliil- 
drcD  witliout  the  cuneent  of  their  parents.     I  am  one  of  thos 
Tin  fortunate  persons.      I  was    about  fifteen  when   I    took    tha 
liberty   to   chuae  for  myself;  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father,  who,  though  he 
Heea  mo  happy  ia  the  best  of  husbands,  and  hleased  with  very  J 
fine  children,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me. 
was  so  kiud  to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident,  that  indeed  it  J 
makes  my  breach  of  duty  in  some  measure  inexcusable ;  and'a 
at    the    same  time  creates  in  me  such  a  tenderneas    toward*^ 
him,  that  I  love  liim  above  all  things,  and  would  die  to  be  re- 1 
oODciled  to  him.     I  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  besought  I 
him  with  tears  to  pardon  me ;  but  he  always  pushes  mo  away 
■nd  Bpnrns  me  from  him  :  I  have  written  several  letters  to  Lira 
but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive  them.     About  two  years  1 
ago  I  sent  my  little  boy  to  bim,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel ; 
the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  because  he  said  his  grandfather 
would  not  see  him,  and  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his 
house.     My  mother  ia  win  over  to  my  side,  but  dares  not  men- 
tion me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him.     About  a  month 
ago  he  lay  sick  tipon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  tii&VM*-\. 
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was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  newo,  and  could  not  forbear  go- 
ing to  inquire  after  his  health.     My  mother  took  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  in  my  behalf :  she  told  him  with  abundance  of  tears, 
that  I  wus  come  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her  for 
weeping,  and  that  I  should  certainly  break  my  heart  if  he  refused 
at  that  time  to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  reconciled  to  me. 
He  was  so  far  from  relenting  towards  me,  that  he  bid  her  speak 
no  more  of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him  in  his  last 
moments ;  for,  sir,  you  must  know  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  and  religious  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  so  much 
the  greater.     God  be  thanked  he  is  since  recovered ;  but  his 
severe  usage  has  given  me  such  a  blow,  that  I  shall  soon  sink 
under  it,  unless  I  may  be  relieved  by  any  impressions  which  the 
reading  of  this  in  your  paper  may  make  upon  him.   I  am,"  &c. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as 
that  of  parents  towards  their  children.  An  obstinate,  inflexible, 
unforgiving  temper  is  odious  upon  all  occasions,  but  here  it  is 
unnatural.  The  love,  tenderness,  and  compassion  which  are  apt 
to  arise  in  us,  towards  those  who  depend  upon  us,  is  that  by 
which  the  whole  world  of  life  is  upheld.  The  Supreme  Being, 
by  the  transcendent  excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  ex- 
tends his  mercy  towards  all  his  works ;  and  because  his  creatures 
have  not  such  a  spontaneous  benevolence  and  compassion  towards 
those  who  are  under  their  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted 
in  them  an  instinct,  that  supplies  the  place  of  this  inherent  good- 
ness. I  have  illustrated  this  kind  of  instinct  in  former  papers, 
and  have  shewn  how  it  runs  through  all  the  species  of  brute 
creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it.* 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  general  and  uncircumscribed 
than  in  brutes,  as  being  enlarged  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 

V.  Noa  120,  121.— C 
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dntj".  For  if  wc  coiiBider  ourseh  es  atteii lively,  we  Bhall  find  that  ' 
we  are  not  only  inciined  to  love  those  who  desceod  from  uh,  hut 
that  we  hear  a  kind  of  (a-ropy^)  or,  natural  aCfection,  to  every 
thing  which  relies  upon  ua  for  its  good  and  preservation.  De- 
pendaoco  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
inciteioent  to  tendemees  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whnt- 
soever. 

Tho  man  therefore  who,  notwithstanding  any  passion  i 
resentment,  can  overuome  this  powerful  instinct,  and  extin- 
guish natural  afFoction,  dehasea  his  mind  even  bolow  hrutality 
frustrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  tho  great  design  of  Providence, 
and  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most  divine  principles 
that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be  brought 
against  suoh  an  nureasonahle  proceeding,  I  shall  only  insist  on 
one.  We  make  it  the  condition  of  our  forgiveness  that  we  forgive 
ethers,-  In  our  very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  he 
treated  hy  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case  therefore  before  u^ 
seems  to  he  what  they  call  a  case,  in  point ;  tho  relation  between 
the  child  and  father  being  what  comes  nearest  to  that  hetween  a 
creature  and  ita  creator.  If  the  father  ia  inexorable  to  the  child 
who  has  offiinded,  let  the  offence  be  of  nnver  so  high  a  nature, 
how  will  he  address  himself  to  the  Supreme  Being 
tender  appellation  of  a  father,  and  desire  of  him  such  a 
as  he  himself  refuses  to  grant? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious  as  well  as  many 
prudental  considerations  ;  but  if  the  last  mentioned  motive  does 
not  prevail,  I  despair  of  succeeding  by  any  other,  and  shall  there- 
fore conclude  my  paper  with  a  very  remarkiible  story,  which  i 
recorded  in  an  old  clironicle  published  hy  Ftehor  among  tha 
writers  of  the  German  history.' 

'  Mnrijiiard  Freber  ivoa  i  celehiated  Getmaiv\a«'jft'  ul   "^«  *** 
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EgiohiLrt,  who  iraa  secretory  to  Ch^IeB  the  Great,  became 
esceoding  popalar  bjr  liia  behaviour  in  that  post.  His  great 
abilities  gained  hiin  the  favour  of  hia  master,  and  the  estoem  of 
the  whole  court.  Imma,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  Eo 
pleased  with  bis  person  and  oonveraatiou,  thatabe  fell  in  love  with 
him.'  As  sbo  wan  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginlmrt 
anawercd  with  a  more  than  eijual  return  of  paaaion.  They  stifled 
their  flames  for  some  time,  under  apprehension  of  the  fatal  ooqse" 
quencea  that  might  cDBue.  Eginhart  at  length  resolving  to  baz- 
ard  all,  rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  bis  heart  waa  m 
much  set  upon,  conveyed  himaclf  one  night  into  the  princess's 
apartment,  and  kiiocliing  gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a 
person  who  had  sometliing  to  uominuuicate  to  her  from  the  Em- 
peror. He  was  with  her  in  private  most  part  of  the  night ;  bat 
.  upon  hia  preparing  to  go  away  about  break  of  day,  he  observed 
that  there  had  fallen  a  great  enow  during  his  atay  with  the  prin- 
ecBS.  Tbia  very  much  perplexed  him,  lest  the  prints  of  his  feet 
iu  the  snow  might  make  diacoveries  to  the  king,  who  oftea  used 
to  visit  hia  daughter  in  the  morning.  He  acquainted  the  pris* 
oess  Imma  with  his  fcara ;  who,  after  some  uonsultatJons  upon 
the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  Jier  carry  him  through  the 
■  snow  upon  her  own  ahoulders.  It  bappened  that  the  Kniporor 
not  hciug  able  to  sleep,  waa  at  tb.'it  time  up  and  walking  in  his 
cbaiiiber,  when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he  perceived  his 
daughter  tottering  under  her  burthen,  and  carrying  his  first  miu- 
later  aoroaa  the  snow :  which  she  had  no  sooner  done,  bnt  she 

century,  who  obliged  the  worM  with  many  onriouB  and  learned  work^ 
■nd  among  the  rest  yritii  Rervm  ffarmaaiearitm  SaiptoTf,&e.  STon.  leotV 
Ac  In  this  work  he  lias  iiiseitei]  an  old  nioniutio  ohronj^le  which  aa». 
liiins  tha  following  tale. — V.  Tom.  1,  chrouit^un  Lu'JriBhumensis  CoeDt>Ui- 
iubannoSOS.— a 

'  Thia  la's;  had  becQ  hHtrnthtJ  to  the  QreuJBO  empEror    (Etegi  GrocM^ 
n  DespouwUi.     i'cebee.) — C. 


returned  again  with  the  utmost  speed  to  her  own  apartment  * 
The  Emperor  was  estremely  troubled  and  aBtooished  at  this  acoi- 
dent;  but  resolyed  to  speak  nothing  of  it  till  a  proper  opportuni- 
ty. In  the  mean  time  Eginhart  knowing  what  he  had  done  could 
not  be  long  a  secret,  determiuad  to  retire  froit  30urt ;  and  in 
order  to  it  begged  the  Emperor  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dismijs 
him,  pretending  a  kind  of  discontent  at  his  not  having  been  reward 
ed  for  his  long  services.  The  Emperor  would  not  give  a  direol 
answer  to  his  petitiou,  but  told  him  he  would  think  of  it,  anc 
pointed  a  certain  day  when  he  would  let  him  know  his  pica: 
He  then  called  together  the  most  faithful  of  his  counacllore, 
acquainting  them  with  the  secretary's  crime,  asked  theni  tlieir 
advice  in  so  delicato  an  affair.  They  most  of  them  gave  their 
opinion,  that  the  person  could  not  be  too  severely  punished  who 
had  thus  dishonoured  his  master.  Upon  the  whole  debate,  the 
Emperor  declared  it  was  his  opinion,  that  Eginhart's  punishment 
would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  shame  of  his  family,  an4'i 
that  therefore  he  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  wear  out  tlHt'j 
memory  of  the  fact,  by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter.  Accord- 
ingly Egiuhart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the  Euipi 
that  he  should  no  longer  have  any  pretence  of  complaininj 
BervioeB  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princess  Imma  shoulfi' 
be  given  him  in  marriage,  with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality 
which  was  soon  after  performed  accordingly.'  L, 

'  Bayle,  who  hns  iiuerted  the  furegoing  story  iu  his  diotionarj(Hrt  Egin- 
hart) whence  ;ierhii)u  AJJieoii  liad  it,  tliiuka  that  with  b  little  em l^elltstiiijenl 
it  might  be  made  one  of  the  plpaBant*Bt  tnl^a  in  the  woilii,  particularly  in 
the  haiid«  of  such  a.  writer  aa  La.  Fontaine.  The  Crontiapiecsa  might  affjro 
I  atriting  psrallrl  batween  the  effects  of  love,  and  the  effects  of  piety  ;  he 
twfen  j^eas  loadeil  with  his  father,  and  Imtna  bending  nader  her  g&llBnt. 
The  jfotid  Emperor  beholdiDg  her  at  a  distance  (aa  he  was  atar-gaiiug] 
would  not  be  the  leabt  intecMlIng  figore  in  the  piece;  especially  if  tlw  an  J 
gravel'  did  bat  ei  ''er  into  Uie  reHection  of  a  careful  father  on  such  li 
Noa— C. 
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18/Affr  ^cMca  iroXA&  Ktywiw  Mfiouruf  J/iOM, 

Sometimes  fkir  truth  in  fiction  we  dlagatfle^ 
Sometimes  present  her  naked  to  men^  tipm 

Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  and  have  been  still  highly  valued,  not  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  bnt  among  the  most  polite  ages 
of  mankind.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  that  is 
extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  which  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  Nathan^s  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  likewise 
more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  besides  the  above-mention- 
ed, and  had  so  good  an  e£feot,  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a  king  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring  the  man  after  Grod's 
own  heart  to  a  right  sense  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  We  find 
^sop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and  if  we  look  into  the 
very  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  we  see  a  mutiny 
among  the  common  people  appeased  by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the  attention  of 
an  inceussd  rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn 
to  pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the  same  doctrine  to  them 
in  an  open  and  direct  manner.^  As  fables  took  their  birth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flourished  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greatest  height.  To  justify  this  assertion,  I 
shall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  greatest  wit  and  critic 
in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  of  Boileau,  the  most  correct  poet 
among  the  moderns     not  to  mention  la  Fontaine,  who,  by  this 

V.  Livy  lib.  2,  sect.  82.     Florus,  lib.  I  c  28  —C 
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way  of  writing,  Ib  come  more  into  vogue  than  sdj  oiher  author 
of  our  timea. 

The  fahles  I  have  here  meDtioncd.  are  raised  altogether  upon 
brntes  and  vegetables,  with  BOme  of  our  owd  species  mixt  among 
them,  when  the  moral  hath  60  required.  But,  besides  thia  kind 
of  fable,  there  is  another  in  which  tho  aotora  ace  jiaaaiona,  virtuea, 
?ices,  and  other  imaginary  persona  of  the  like  nature.  Some  of 
the  ancient  critics  will  have  it,  that  the  Ilitd  and  Odjaaey  of 
Homer  are  fables  of  this  nature  ;  and  that  the  several  names  of  i 
jods  and  heroes  are  nothing  else  hut  the  afiectiona  of  the  mind  at] 
«  visible  shape  and  eharacter.  Thus  they  ti.'ll  ua,  that  Achillea, 
in  the  first  Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irtisciMc  part  of  human 
nature.  That  upon  drawing  his  aword  against  his  superior  in  a 
full  assembly,  Pallas  ia  only  another  name  for  reas-vu,  which 
checks  and  advises  him  upon  that  occasion ;  and  at  hjr  firat  ap- 
pearance touches  him  upon  the  head,  that  part  of  Li  •■  >juia  being 
looked  upon  as  tho  seut  of  reason.  And  thus  of  .hs  rest  of  thi 
poem.  As  for  the  Odyssey,  I  think  It  is  plain  tliat  Horace  con-l 
sidered  it  as  one  of  these  allegorical  fables,  by  the  moral  whiob' 
he  has  given  qs  of  several  parts  of  it.'  The  greatest  Italian  witt 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of 
fables ;  as  Spencer's  PairyQueen  is  one  continued  aeries 
them  from  the  boginniug  to  the  end  of  that  admirable  work, 
we  look  into  the  finest  prose  authors  of  antiquity,  such  as  Cicero, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many  Others,  we  shall  find  that  this  wa» 
likewise  their  favourite  kind  of  fable.  I  shall  only  further 
observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  of  this  sort  that  made  any  eonaider- 
■  able  figure  in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting  with  plea- 
I        sure  and  virtue ;  which  was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived 

W  '  U  can  Imrdlv  be  necesury  to  say  that 

I         bru  led  modera  critici  and  butorimu  to  rqjeot  Uie»e  iuiuiful  iutarpreta 
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before  80 onitcs,  andin  the  Grstdawningsof  philoeaphy.  Henaed 
to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  prootired 
him  a  kinil  reception  ia  all  the  tDarket  towns,  where  be  never  failed 
telling  it  aa  booq  na  he  had  gatliered  an  audienee  about  him,' 

After  this  short  preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of  each  mate- 
rials as  iDf  nietuory  does  at  ptcacnt  suggest  to  me,  before  I 
present  my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this  kind,  wbich  I  dcsigo  a) 
the  eutcrtninmoDt  of  the  present  paper,  I  must  in  a  few  worda 
open  the  occasion  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  Lhe  conversation  and 
behaviour  of  Soeratcs,  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the 
following  circumstance. 

When  Socrates  hia  fetlera  were  knocked  off  (as  was  usual  le 
be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  person  was  to  be  exeeu^ 
cd]  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  laying  one  of 
his  legs  over  the  other,  in  a  very  unconcerned  posture,  he  began 
to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ;  and  whether  it  was 
to  shew  the  indifference  with  which  he  entertained  the  thought* 
of  hia  approaching  death,  or  (after  hia  usual  manner)  to  lake 
every  oooasion  of  philosophizing  upon  some  useful  subject,  he 
observed  the  pleasure  of  that  sensation  which  now  arose  in  tho6u 
very  parts  of  hia  leg,  that  just  before  had  been  so  ninch  pained 
bj  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflected  oh  the  nature  of  pleasare 
and  pain  in  general,  and  how  constantly  they  snceeed  one  another. 
To  this  he  added,  that  if  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  a  fable, 
to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  vay  of 


:i| 


'  Lord  Slmfteabary  wrote  a  dlssertntion  on  tliU  suhjeot,  which  did  not 
appear  in  Englieli  till  after  his  dealh  in  tho  last  edition  of  hit  woik«.  It 
WHS  pnbtiBbod  in  tlie  Dutch  edition  of  the  Journal  dea  ScBVane,  Nov.  1713, 
p.  488,  and  IranBlated  by  Mr.  Cn^te,  under  the  title  of  the  Judgment  of 
Bttroolea,  or  a  Dieaertation  on  a  Painting,  the  design  of  which  ia  tuken  from 
the  hiBtoi'j  of  Prodieas,  which  we  Sad  in  Xeuophon'»  Memorabilia  So 
oralis,  lib.  iL  Fr,  SpecL  torn.  ii.  p.  337,  Dia.  flS.— C. 
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ting,  be  woalil  probubly  join  them  together  after  inch  a  maimer,  I 
that  it  'would  be  impessible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any  placQ  I 
without  being  followed  by  the  other.  I 

It  ia  possible,  that  if  Fhito  had  thought  it  proper  at  auoh  »  I 
time  to  deacribe  Socrates  launehiDg  out  into  a  diseourse  which  ■ 
was  not  of  a  piece  with  the  business  of  the  duj,  he  would  have 
enlarged  upon  this  hint,  and  have  drawn  it  oat  into  some  beauti*. , 
ful  allegory  or  fable.      But   since  he  baa  not  done  it,  I  shall 
attempt  to  write  one  myself  in  the  spirit  of  that  divine  author. 

'There  were  two  families,  which  from  the  beginning  of  thd   I 
world  were  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness.     The    , 
one  of  them  lived  in  Heaven,  and  the  other  in  Hell.     The  young-    I 
est  descendant  of  the  first  fumily  was  Pleasure,  who  was    tbe 
daughter  of  Happiness,  who  was  the  child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the 
offspring  of  the  Gods.     TIteso,  as  I  said  before,  had  their  habi- 
tation iu  Heaven.    The  youngest  of  the  opposite  family  was  Pain, 
who  was  the  son  of  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  mho  was 
tbe  offspring  of  the  Furies.     The  habitation  of  this  raoe  of  beings    I 
was  in  Hell. 

'  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  these  two   opposite 
extremes  was  the  earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  creatures  ( 
middle  kind,  neither  so  virtuous  as  the  one,  nor  ao  vicions  as 
other,  but  partaking  of  tbe  good  and  bad  qualities  of  these 
opposite  families.     Jupiter  considering  that  this  species,  common-  ' 

)y  called  man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vioious 
to  be  happy,  that  he  might  make  a  distinction  between  the  good     ^^ 
and  tbe  bad,  ordered  the  two  youngest  of  the  abovementioned    ^^U 
families,  Pleasure,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happiness,  and  Fain,    ^^U 

I  who  was  the  sou  of  Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part  of  ^^U 
nature  which  lay  in  tbe  half  way  between  them,  having  promised  ^^M 
to  settle  it  npou  both,  provided  they  could  agree  u5Qa<iA4^^^w,c»^^M 
of  itf  so  as  to  share  mankind  Wtwcen  tVcm..  ^^^M 
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'  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met  in  their  new  habita- 
tion, bat  they  immediately  agreed  upon  this  point,  tliat  Pleasure 
should  take  possession  of  the  virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  Ticioos, 
part  of  that  species  which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upoD 
uxamiuing  to  which  of  them  any  individual  they  met  with  belong 
ed,  they  found  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  him ;  for  that,  contrary 
to  what  they  had  seen  in  their  old  places  of  residence,  there  wai 
no  person  so  vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him,  nor  any  person 
so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  some  evil.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they 
generally  found  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious  man  Pleasure 
might  lay  claim  to  an  hundredth  part,  and  that  in  the  most  vir- 
tuous man.  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  least  two  thirds.  This  they 
saw  would  occasion  endless  disputes  between  them,  unless  they 
could  come  to  some  accommodation.  To  this  end  there  was  a  mar- 
riage proposed  between  them,  and  at  length  concluded  :  by  this 
means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  such  constant  yoke- 
fellows, and  that  they  either  make  ineir  visits  together,  or  are 
never  far  asunder.  If  Pain  comes  into  an  heart,  he  is  quickly 
followed  by  Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  you  may  be  sure 
Pain  is  not  far  off. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was  very  convenient  for 
the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter 
in  sending  them  among  mankind.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  in- 
convenience, it  was  stipulated  between  them  by  article,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  of  each  family,  that  notwithstanding  they 
here  possessed  the  species  indifferently,  upon  the  death  of  every 
single  person,  if  he  was  found  to  have  m  him  a  certain  proportion 
of  evil,  he  should  be  dispatched  into  the  infernal  regions  by  a 
passport  from  Pain,  there  to  dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the 
Furies.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  good,  he  should  be  dispatched  into  heaven  by  a  passport 
from  Pleasure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happiness,  Virtue,  and  thft 
Oodsi  ^** 
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Opera  In  longo  t»  ut  obrejwte  Booinmn. 

Dob.  An  Pool.  WD 
Wbolibon  long  may  be  bI lowed  to  sleep. 

When  a  man  haB  disoovQred  a  new  vein  of  fanmonr,  it  often 
carries  him  much  further  than  lie  eipected  from  it.  My  corres- 
pondeuta  take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and  pursue  it  into  specula- 
tions wliich  I  never  thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it.  This  haa 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  matcb  of  grinning,  wliich  has 
already  produced  a  second  paper  on  parallel  subjects,'  and  brought 
me  the  following  letter  by  the  last  post.  I  shall  not  premise 
any  thing  to  it  further,  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of  fact,  and 
is  OS  follows. 


"  Yon  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a 
Grinning,  aud  have  since  proceeded  to  Whistling,  from  whence 
you  at  length  came  to  Yawning ;  from  this,  I  think,  you  may 
make  a  very  natural  transition  to  Sleeping.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you  for  the  subject  of  a  paper  the  following  advertise- 
ment, which  about  two  montba  ago  was  given  into  every  body's 
bands,  and  may  be  seen  with  some  additions  in  the  Daily  Couraut 
of  August  the  ninth. 

"  Nicholas  Hart,'  who  slept  last  year  in  St.  Bartholomew's 

'  V.  Hob.  173-178.-0. 

■  Nioholad  Hart  -was  born  at  Leyden,  Ang.  6, 16B9.    King  'Williaia  was 

two  years  under  tlie  tnitioD  of  his  father,  John  Hart,  who  wu  a  man  of 

learning  and  a  good  maUieniatii:ian.     Nicholas,  one  of  ten  ohildreD,  aoald 

eak  Frejich,  Dutch  aud  Eugluh,  bat  he  was  uo  scliolar  and  bad  led  ■ 

*  HafHring  life  from  twelve  yesra  of  age.     lie  was  a  patient  in  Cuurlainwucd 

,   Itartholomew'a  Horpital  for  the  atone  i,niL  ^s.v«\  wn'a«S.'««)£*^ 
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Hospital,  intends  to  sleep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  b 
Little  Britain. 

"  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that 
the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  seized  with  t 
periodical  fit  of  sleeping,  which  begins  apon  the  fifth  of  Augosti 
and  ends  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month :  That, 

On  the  first  of  that  month,  he  grew  doll ; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning ; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep; 

On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  hip  bed ; 

On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  posture ; 

On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretching ; 

On  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked ; 

On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  little  small-beer 

"  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  joumal  of  this 
sleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  gentleman  of 
Liucolu^s-Inn,  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his  historiographer.  I 
have  sent  it  to  you,  not  only  as  it  represents  the  fictions  of 
Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  hfe 
of  many  an  honest  English  gentleman,  whose  whole  history  very 
often  consists  of  yawning,  nodding,  stretching,  turning,  sleeping, 
drinking,  and  the  like  extraordinary  particulars.     I  do  not  qaes- 

before  the  5th  of  August,  1711,  when  he  was  aged  22.  To  an  aoconnt  of 
himself,  too  long  to  be  given  here,  he  set  his  mark  August  8, 1*711,  expecting 
to  full  asleep  August  5,  in  two  days  after.  This  strange  account  la  likewias 
signed  by  William  Ilill,  sen.,  No.  1  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  person  here  alluded 
to  as  his  historiographer.  Mss.  Birch,  4291,  1  B.  2,  Museum.  See 
British  Apollo,  v.  iil  No.  69,  Sept  4,  1780,— C. 
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tion,  sir,  that  if  you  pleaded,  you  could  put  out  an  advertisement 
Dot  unlike  tbe  above-meDtioiied,  of  several  men  of  fignre ;  that 
Mr.  John  Suoh-a  one,  gentleman,  or  Thomas  Such-a-one,  esquire, 
who  slept  in  the  country  last  eummer,  intends  to  sleep  in  town 
thia  winter.  The  worst  of  it  ia,  that  the  drowsy  part  of  our 
species  is  chiefly  made  up  of  yery  honest  gentlemen,  who  livft 
quietly  among  their  neighbours,  without  ever  disturbing  the  pnb- 
lic  peace  :  they  are  drones  without  stinga.  I  could  heartily  wish, 
that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambitious  spirits,  would  for  a 
while  change  places  with  those  good  men, 
into  Nicholas  Hart's  fraternity.  Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a 
busy  heads,  which  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  November  next 
to  the  first  of  Blay  ensuing,'  I  question  not  hut  it  would  very 
much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particular  persons,  as  well  as  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

"But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  believt 

think  it  a  very  extraordinary  ciroumatanco  for  a  u 

livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should  procuri 

nance  ns  well  as  industry;  yet  so  it  is  that  Nicholas 

enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelvemo 

formed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap.     The 

poeta  value  themselves  very  much  for  sleeping  on  Parnaasua,  but 

I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  our  friend 

Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping  than  he  could  by  working,  a 

may  be  more  properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  Lave  had 

golden  dreams.      Juvenal,  indeed,  mentions  a  drowsy  hasband, 

.      who  raised  an  estate  by  snoring,  but  then  he  is  represented  to 

I     have  slept  what  the  common  people  call  dog's  sleep ;  or,  if  his 

I     sleep  was  real,  his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  business  :  your 

I    pen,  which  loves  to  moralize  upon  all  subjects,  may  raise  aome- 

I    thing,  methinks,  on  this  circumstaace  also,  and  point  out  to  ti 

1  '  Thf  tiae  in  which  iLe  rnchnmenl  aanifflj  w\»,— "C. 


air,  you  will 

a  to  gain  bis 

1  man  suste- 

s  got  last  year 
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those  sets  of  men,  who,  inst-ead  of  growing  rioli  by  an  honest  in 
dustrj,  rccommeud  themselves  to  the  fayours  of  the  great,  bj 
making  themselves  agreeable  companions  in  the  participations  of 
luxury  and  pleasure. 

"  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  one  of  the  most  emi 
ncnt  pens  in  Grub-street  is  now  employed  in  writing  the  dreaa 
of  this  miraculous  sleeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  more  than  or 
diuary  length,  as  it  must  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are  sup 
posed  to  have  passed  in  his  imagination  during  so  long  a  sleep. 
He  is  said  to  have  gone  already  through  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  four  first  empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party- strokes,  his  work  may  be  of  use ;  but  this  I  much 
doubt,  having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends  and  confidents, 
that  he  has  spoken  some  things  of  Nimrod  with  €bo  great  firad' 
dom. 

**  I  am  ever,  sir,"  &o. 


No.  185.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2. 


Tant»ne  sntmis  eoelestlbiis  Irs  f 

Visa.  JSn.  L  UL ' 

In  heavenly  minds  can  suoh  resentment  dwell  f 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themselves  than 
in  what  the  world  call  zeal.  There  are  so  many  passions  which 
hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising  from  it, 
that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have  been  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogaa 
of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laudable  and  pruden- 
tial, it  is  an  hundred  times  criminal  and  erroneous  ;  nor  can  it  ba 
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otherwiao,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates  with  equal  violeiioe 
ail  religions,  however  opposite  thpj  may  be  to  one  another,  a 
.  all  the  subdivisions  of  each  religion  in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  Bahbins,  that  the  first 
murder  was  occasioned  by  a  religious  controversy ;  and  if  we  had 
the  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times, 

should  see  it  filled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  how  he  suffers 
elf  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  only  regards 
matters  of  opinion  and  speculation. 

I  would  have  every  Eealous  man  examine  his  heart  thorough- 
ly, and,  I  believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  Beal  foi 
hie  religion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  nho 
dififers  from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself  above  him  in  his  own 
judgment,  aud  in  several  particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wiser 
person.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  aud  gives 
a  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  seal.  And  that  this  is  the  case 
very  often,  we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
most  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friendships  and 
intiniacies  with  vioious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but  agree 
with  them  in  the  same  scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous  man,  and 
bUows  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person,  at  the  Bams 
time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his  perfections.  This  we  find  ex- 
emplified in  that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in  nlmosl 
every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  another  o 


Vidao  melioni,  proboqna  : 

Dotarior*  aaqoor 

Ovm.  Met 

I  M8  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yel  llie  wrong  pui 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  seal  were  trae  and  genuine, 
we  should  be  much  more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic; 
since  there  are  several  cases  which  may  excuse  the  latter  before 
his  great  judge,  but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and  sets  a  man  on  perse- 
cution under  the  colour  of  zeal.  For  this  reason  we  find  none 
are  so  forward  to  promote  the  true  worship  by  fire  and  sword,  aa 
those  who  find  their  present  account  in  it.  But  I  shall  extend 
the  word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than  what  is  generally 
given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  spiritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well 
as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions.  Every 
proselyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for  the  establishment  of  his 
faith.  It  makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he  finds  they 
are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own.  And 
that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very  often  into  an  opin- 
ion of  his  zeal,  may  appear  from  the  common  behaviour  of  the 
atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads  his  opinions  with  as  much' 
heat  as  those  who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion  for 
God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  zeal.  Many-  a  good 
man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion  ;  but 
if  it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it  throws  off  all 
restraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury.  Zeal  is,  therefore,  a  great 
ease  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe  he  does  God  ser- 
vice, whilst  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful 
temper.  For  this  reason  we  find,  that  most  of  the  massacres 
and  devastations  which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  furious  pretended  zeal. 
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I  loTe  to  sec  a  man  toalona  in  a  good  matter,  aud  espsciallj 

wheu  his  zeal  ehews  itself  for  advauoiTig  morality,  and  proraoting, 
tlie  happiness  of  iriaukind  :  but  wlien  I  fiud  the  iostrumcnts 
works  with  are  raeks  and  gibbets,  gallics  and  dungeor 
imprisons  men's  persous,  cotifisoates  their  estates,  ruiria  their 
families,  and  burns  the  body  to  suve  the  soul ;  I  cannot  stick  to 
pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that  (whateyer  he  may  think  of  hie 
faith  and  religion)  his  faith  ia  vain,  and  his  religion  unprofit- 

Aft^r  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in  religion,  I  can-v 
not  forbear  meutiouiiig  a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  onfr 
would  not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  Iw 
met  with  in  ordinary  conversation,  I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheism 
One  would  fancy  that  these  mca,  though  they  fall  short  in  every 
Other  respect,  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would 
at  least  out-shine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from 
that  single  fault  which  seeus  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer> 
yours  of  religion  ;  but  so  it  ia,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  witit 
as  mooh  fierceness  and  coDteution,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if 
the  safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it.  There  is  something  so 
ridiculous  and  perverse  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not' 
know  bow  to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours.  They  are  a 
sort  of  gamesters  who  are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they 
play  for  nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teazing  their  friends  to> 
come  over  to  them,  thoogli  at  the  same  time  they  allow  that 
neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain.  In  short,  the. 
seal  of  spreading  atheism  is,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than  atha- 
ism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaeeountahle  Mai  which  appear* 
in  atheists  and  infidels,  t  must  further  observe,  that  they  ore  likC' 
wise  in  a  most  particular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  big- 
otry.    They  are  wedded   to  opinioBS  full  at  «Q\i\.ttt^va^vOTv  'fcse^ 
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impossibility,  aud  at  the  same  time  look  apon  the  smallest  di£B* 
cult  J  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  thai 
aro  conformable  to  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not  to 
meiitiou  their  tendency  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  societies, 
or  of  particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices^ 
and  schemes  erected  in  their  stead,  that  are  altogether  monstrous 
aud  irrational,  and  require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  em- 
brace them.  I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigotted  infidels,  sup- 
posing all  the  great  points  of  atheism,  as  the  casual  or  eternal 
formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  substance, 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the  body, 
the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like  particulars, 
were  laid  together  and  formed  ioto  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists ;  I  say,  supposing 
such  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  imposed  upon  any  one  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith,  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they  so  violently 
oppose.  Let  me  therefore  advise  this  generation  of  wranglers, 
for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  consist- 
ently with  themselves,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal  for  irreligion,  and 
with  bigotry  for  nonsense.  C. 


No.  180.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3. 

Oaelum  Ipsom  petiznus  stnltitiA 

Hob.  iiL  Od.  1, 8& 

Higb  heaven  itself  our  impioos  rage  assails. 

Upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  I  found  a  letter 
from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  have  given  some 


a  my  former  papers.     Ho  tells  me  in  it  that  bo  v 


jHirticularly  pleas 
ukCioD;  and  at 


It  ODnaiats  piirtly  of 
bavc  been  already  ui 


ribh  the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's 
same  time  enclosed   the  foUowiag   essayj^n 
to  publish  as  the  sequel  of  that  diBcoarse^l 

UQCom.moti  reflections,  and  partly  of  sucli  lU 

ed,  but  now  set  in  a.  stronger  light. 


"  A  Believer  may  be  esoused  by  the  moat  hardcued  atheist 
for  cudcavouTing  to  make  him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with 
an  eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  is  inexousable  who 
tries  to  gain  over  a  believer,  because  ho  does  not  propose  the  do' 
ing  himself  or  believer  any  good  by  such  a  conversion. 

"The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  comfort 
freshment  of  my  soul :  it  is  that  which  mitea  nature  look  gay  J 
about  me ;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under 
my  affile ti on 8.  I  uau  look  at  d  i Bap p ointments  and  misfortur 
pain  and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse  than  death,  thtffl 
loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so  longn 
I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  bein^  I 
in  which  there  will  he  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  i 
BOWS,  sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  be  so  imperti-'j 
nently  officious,  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delueionli'l 
Is  there  any  merit  in  beingthe  messenger  of  ill  news?  If  it  isa^J 
dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and^l 

"  I  mnst  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a  man  who  be*  J 
lieves  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  s 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Not  only  natural  self-love,  but 
reason,  directs  ns  to  promote  our  own  interest  above  all  things. 
It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  niischief, 
because  he  is  sure  upon  the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a 
_lgger  by  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  he  oonaiie"»  ^aa  o-w^ -«'^**s»  \^ 
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it  will  lead  kirn  to  do  me  all  tlte  good 
iiiu  fuatruiii  liiin  from  doiug  me  &a  in- 
I  not  &ct  like  a  reasuuable  creature,  if 

his  present  interest,  or  does  not  dia- 
his  proBent  advantage.     Honour  aad 


««0 

liii  bohavionr  towards  roc 

ho  cau,  and  at  tlic  Biiuiu  t 

jury.     Au  uubcliever  do« 

be  favours  me  contrary  b 

treas  me  when  it  turus  to 

good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his  hands ;  hot  as  those  would  be 

very  much  strenirthcuod  by  reason  aud  principle,  so  without  tbcm 

they  are  only  instincts,  or  wavering  unsettled  notions,  which  teat 

on  no  foundiitionB. 

"  Infidelity  baa  been  attacked  with  so  good  success  of  late 
years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out-works.  The  atheirt 
has  not  found  hie  post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  deieiu, 
and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion  ouly.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men,  are  those  who,  for 
of  a  virtuous  education,  or  eitamiuiug  the  grounds  of  religioi 
know  so  very  little  of  the  matter  in  question,  that  their  iofideli 
is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

"  As  folly  and  in  ooua  idem  ten  ess  are  the  foimdati 
delity,  the  great  pillars  and  supports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity 
appearing  wiser  tlian  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  el 
courage  in  deapisiog  the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  ao 
great  an  influence  on  what  they 
to  a  belief  that  must  cut  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleaaurt 
they  propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them 
of  those  they  have  already  tasted, 

"  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  haya 
been  so  clearly  proved  from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revel*; 
tion  in  which  tliey  are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  thosai 
who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  conviuced  oC 
thein.  But  were  it  possible  for  any  thing  in  the  Cliristian 
to  be  erroneous,  I  ean  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering 
0  great  points  of  the  iiicaruatioD  and  sufferings  uf  our  Sp; 
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produce  natorally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  i 
I  Hay,  supposing  it  were  poBsiblc  for  us  to  be  miatakeii 
tlie  infidel  himself  must  at  least  aliftn  that  no  other  system  o 
religion  could  so  efiectually  eontribate  to  the  heightening  of  mofl 
rality.     They  give  ua  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  natuTM 
and  of  the  love  which  the  Suprsue  Being  hears  to  his  creatures 
and  consequently  engage  us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  toward 
our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.     How  many  noble  a 
guments  has  Saint  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  reltfl 
gion,  for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great  braneheaff 
To  give  a  single  example  in  each  kind  i  what  can  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker, 
than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to   suffer  for  us  ?  what   can  make  us 
love  and  esteem  even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  mankind,  more 
than  the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  him?  Or  what  dispose  as 
to  a  Btrictcr  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than  otir 
being  members  of  Christ,  and  a  part  of  the  society  of  which  that 
mimaculate  person  is  the  head  ?  But  these  are  only  a  specimen 
of  those  admirable  enforcements  of  morality  which  the  apostUS 
has  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed  i 

"  If  our  modern  infidels  eonifiderod  these  matters  with  thftlu 
candour  and  seriousness  which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see 
them  act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bittcraess,  arrogance 
they  would  not  he  raising  such  insignificant  cavils,  doabts,  and  _ 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  every  thing  that  i 
blc  of  mathematical  demonstration ;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  m 
of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace,  subvert  morality,  msi 
throw  all  things  into  confusion  and  disorder.     If  none  of  the« 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  p 
haps  may  ;  because  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their  reason.     I  would  there- 
fore have  them  consider,  that  the  wisest  a&dbK*i<.  o^  "s 
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ages  of  the  world,  have  been  those  who  lived  'ip  to  the  religion 
of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morali- 
ty, and  to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  the  Divine  Nature.    Pytha- 
goras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods  '  as  it  is  ordain- 
ed by  law.^  for  that  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cept.^    Socrates,  who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the  heathens 
both  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  his  last  moments  desires  his  friends 
to  offer  a  cock  to  ^sculapius ;  doubtless  out  of  a  submissive  def- 
erence to  the  established  worship  of  his  country.      Xenophon 
tells  us,  that  his  prince  (whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fection) when  he  found  his  death  approaching,  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  mountains  to  the  Persian  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun,  "  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persians ;  "  for  those  are  the  words  of  the 
historian.'       Nay,  the    Epicureans    and    atomical   philosophers 
shewed  a  very  remarkable  modesty  in  this  particular ;  for,  though 
the  being  of  a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  their  schemes  of 
natural  philosophy,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of 
a  Providence,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  gods  in 
general ;  because  they  would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of 
mankind,  and  the  religion  of  their  country.  L. 
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— — —  PatrlflB  pletatis  imago. 

ViRO.  Ma,  X.  824 

An  tmago  of  paternal  tenderness. 


TiiK  following  letter  being  written  to  my  bookseller,  upon  a 
subject  of  which  I  treated  some  time  since,  I  shall  publish  it  jq 
this  paper,  together  with  the  Istter  that  was  enclosed  in  it, 

*  V.  Spec 1 1 1 2,  note.— C  •  C>jto^.  L.  8.— C. 
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"  Mr.  Buckley, 

"  Mr.  Spectatoe,  having  of  late  desoanted  upon  tlie  sruetty 
of  parents  to  their  children,'  I  have  been  induced  (at  the  request 
of  Bevera!  of  Mr.  SpEOTaTon's  admirers)  to  enclose  this  letter, 
which  I  assure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to  his  eon,  not- 
with  stall  ding  the  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  provocation.  It 
would  be  wonderfully  obliging  to  the  world,  if  Mr.  Spectatoe 
would  give  his  opinion  of  it  in  some  of  his  speculations,  and  pap- 
ticularlj  to 

(Mr.  Buckley)  Your  humble  Servant." 

'  You  arc  a  saucy  andacious  rascal,  and  both  fool  and  mad, 
and  I  care  not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no  ;  that  does 
not  raze  out  my  impressions  of  your  insolence,  going  about  railing 
at  me,  and  the  next  day  to  solicit  my  favour :  these  are  ineon- 
Bistenciea,  such  as  discover  thy  reason  depraved.  To  be  brief,  I 
never  desire  to  see  your  face  ;  and,  sirrah,  if  you  go  to  the  work- 
house, it  IB  no  disgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be  supported  there  ;  and 
if  you  starve  in  the  streets,  I'll  never  give  any  thing  underhand 
in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more  of  your  scribbling  nonsense, 
I  will  break  yoor  head  the  first  time  I  set  sight  on  you.  Too 
are  a  stubborn  beast ;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving  you 
money  ?  You  rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment,  and  give  you  a 
greater  sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say)  your  father.  Sec 

"  P.S.  It  is  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  flight ;  for  to 
reproach  me,  that  might  overcomes  right,  ou  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it."  J 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  tenderness  I     It  ■ 
was  usual  among  some  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink 
to  eicesa,  and  then  expose  them  to  their  children,  who  by  that 
means  conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  wlivJa  -oi-iiea  -^ata 

'  V.  Nob.  16V,  IB^— C.  ^H 
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appear  so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  haye  exposed  tliis  pictnre 
of  an  unnatural  father  with  the  same  intention,  that  its  deform- 
ity may  deter  others  from  its  resemblance.  If  the  reader  has 
a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the  same  stamp  represented  in  the  most 
exquisite  strokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of  the 
finest  comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  English  stage :  I 
mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson  in  Loye  for  Loye. 

I  must  not,  howeyer,  engage  myself  blindly  on  the  side  of 
the  son,  to  whom  the  fond  letter  aboye-written  was  directed. 
His  father  calls  him  '  a  saucy  and  audacious  rascal '  in  the  first 
line ;  and  I  am  afraid,  upon  examination,  he  will  proye  but  an 
ungracious  youth.  '  To  go  about  railing  '  at  his  father,  and  to 
find  no  other  place  but  '  the  outside  of  his  letter '  to  tell  him 
'  that  might  overcomes  right,*  if  it  does  not  *  discoyer  his  reason 
to  be  depraved,'  and  '  that  he  is  either  fool  or  mad,'  as  the  chole- 
ric old  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may  at  least  allow  that  the  father 
will  do  very  well  in  endeavouring  to  *  better  his  judgment,  and 
give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  duty.'  But  whether  this  may  be 
brought  about  by  *  breaking  his  head,'  or,  *  giving  him  a  great 
knock  on  the  skull,'  ought  I  think  to  be  well  considered.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match,  and 
that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  son,  as  the  mother 
in  Virgil. 

Cnulclis  til  qiioque  mater: 

Criidelis  mater  magis  an  puer  improbus  ille  f 

Iraprobns  ille  puer,  erudelis  tu  quoque  mater. — ^Ecu  viiL  48 

O  barbarous  mother,  thirsting  to  destroy  I 

More  cruol  was  the  mother  or  the  boy? 

Both,  both  alike  delighted  to  destroy, 

Th'  unnatural  mother,  and  the  ruthless  boy.         Wartom. 

Or,  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

KaKov  K6pcucos  Kcuchy  a>6w. 
Bad  the  cTo^^bad  iVi^  e^^. 


r 
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I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  lelter  which  I  huve  received, 
from  an  unknown  oorreRpondent,  upon  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
upnn  which  the  foregoing  letter  is  founded.'  The  writer  of  it 
seema  very  much  concerned,  leat  tbat  paper  should  aeem  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of  children  towardi 
piirents  ;  but  if  the  writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
a^ain  attentively,  I  dare  Bay  liis  apprehension  will  vftuish.  Par 
don  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter  roqueats,  and 
all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behalf;  and  in  this  case  I  may  nas 
the  Bojiug  of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great  men's  presH' 
ing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter  who  had  married  againat  hie 
oousent,  told  them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  iustancca,  but 
that  he  would  have  them  remember  there  was  difiereuce  between 
Giving  and  Forgiving. 

I  must  confesa,  in  all  oontroversiea  between  piirents  and  thaie 
children,  I  am  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
obligationa  on  that  side  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think  it  ia, 
one  of  the  greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature,  that  paten  al 
inatinet  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude; 
that  tbe  receiving  of  favours  should  be  a  leas  inducement  lo 
goodwill,  tenderueaa,  and  commiseration,  than  the  conferring  of 
tliem  ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person  should  endear  the 
child  or  dependant  more  to  the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the 
parent  or  benefactor  to  the  ohild  or  dependant ;  yet  bo  it  hap- 
pens, that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand  unduti- 
ful  children,  This  ia,  indeed,  wonderf'iUy  contrived  (as  I  hava 
formerly  observed'}  for  the  eupport  of  every  living  speoica  ;  bn 
at  the  same  time  that  it  aiiewB  the  wiadom  of  the  Creator,  it  dia- 
vovers  the  imperfection  and  degeneracy  of  the  creature 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  ia  the  basis  of  all 

'V.  No.  IBI.— a  'Su,  120. 
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governmeut,  and  is  set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Comte/  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  tells  us 
how  want  of  duty  in  this  particular  is  punished  among  the  Chi- 
nese, insomuch,  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to  kill,  or  so  much 
as  to  strike,  his  father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  bis  whole  fami 
y,  would  be  rooted  out ;  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where 
he  lived  would  he  put  to  the  sword ;  nay,  the  place  itself  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt :  for, 
say  they,  there  must  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of  manners 
in  that  clan  or  society  of  people,  who  could  have  bred  up  among 
them  so  horrihle  an  oifcnder.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage  out 
of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  That  historian,  in  bis  account  of 
the  Persian  customs  and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible  such  a  crime 
should  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  conclude  that  the  reputed  son  must  have  .been  ille- 
gitimate, supposititious,  or  hegotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion 
in  this  particular  shews  sufficiently  what  a  notion  they  must  have 
had  of  undutifulness  in  general.  .  L. 
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Delusive  yidon  of  the  night 

Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case,  that  if  an  ass 
were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  which  affected  his  senses 

1  V.  F.  Le  Comte's  Present  State  of  China,  part.  2 ;  Lett,  to  the  Card 
d'Estrees;  and  Guard,  in  8vo.  No.  96,  note.— C. 
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uqaally  on  each  aide,  and  tempted  him  in  tlie  very  same  degree, 
whether  it  would  be  poasible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They 
generally  determioe  this  question  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  asa, 
who,  they  aay,  would  starve  in  the  midat  of  plenty,  as  not  having 
a  single  grain  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  hia  sight 
and  smell  in  the  saroo  proportion,  would  keep  htm  in  a  perpetual 
Bnspenoe,  like  the  two  magnets  wbieh,  travellera  have  told  ua,  are 
placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in  the  floor,  or 
Mahomet's  buryingplaoe  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means,  aay  tiicy, 
pall  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  witii  such  an  equal  attraction,  that 
it  hanga  in  the  air  hetwcen  both  of  them.'  As  for  the  ass's  be- 
haviour in  such  nice  circumstancea,  whether  he  would  starva 
aooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  only  take  notice  of  the  eon- 
duet  of  our  own  apecies  in  the  same  perplexity.  When  a  njan  has 
a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears 
equally  alluring,  and  as  likely  to  aucceed  aa  any  of  its  follows. 
They  all  of  them  havetbe  same  pretensiona  to  good  luok,  stand 
upon  the  same  foot  of  competition,  and  no  mauaer  of  reason  coi 
be  given  why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the 
lottery  is  drawn.  In  this  case,  therefore,  caprice  very  often  acts 
in  the  place  of  reason,  and  forms  to  itaelf  some  groundless  imagi- 
nary motive,  where  real  and  substantial  onea  are  wanting,  1 
know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is  very  well  pleased  to  risk  hiaim 
good  fortune  upon  the  number  1711,  because  it  is  the  year  of  our  ■ 
Lord,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  tacker  that  would  give  a  good 
deal  for  the  number  134.'     On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  told  of 

'  V.  Bayle'a  Dictionary,  artiole  MnUumet  — C. 

'  la  the  yenp  170-1  a  bill  was  bronght  into  iha  House  of  CommiinB 
agHinst  occasional  ounformity,  uuil  iu  ui'der  to  make  it  pass  tlirougli  Ilia 
Uuuse  of  Lai'ila,  k  was  pi'(ipu«t'd  to  took  it  tu  a  money  bill.     Tliig  bill  ov^ 

dehale%  and  at  leDgtUit'WM  '(;u\.«i'i\«i-yo'ift-,-«'aMi-  '^'°*__ 
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a  certain  sealous  dissenter,  vho  being  a  great  enduj  to  popery 
and  believing  tliat  bad  nien  are  tbe  moat  fortunate  in  this  world, 
will  lay  two  to  oue  on  the  number  6G6  agniiiat  any  otLer  namber, 
bccau!<c,  Bays  ho,  it  is  tbo  ouinbur  of  tbe  beiiat.'  Several  would 
prefer  tbe  number  12000  bufore  aiij  other 
■  the  pounds  in  the  great  prise.  In  short,  s 
their  own  age  in  their  number;  some  that  tbej  ha 
wbich  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  cypher 
becauEO  it  is  the  same  number  that  succeeded  ii 


is  tbe  Dumber  of 

e  pleased  to  fitid 

e  got  a  number 

ind  Others, 

a  tbe  last  lottery. 

Each  of  these,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  be  stands  fairest 

for  tbe  groat  lot,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  what  may  not  be 

improperly  called  the  Golden  Number.' 

These  prinolples  of  eleetion  are  the  pastimes  and  extraTagan' 
oicB  of  human  reason,  which  is  of  so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  bo 
exerting  itself  in  tbe  meaoost  trifles,  and  working  oven  when  it 
wants  materials.  The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  actuated '  by 
such  unaccountable  motives,  as  the  life  of  the  fool  and  tbe  super- 
stitious is  guided  by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the 
French  call  them,  tbe  Diseun  de  ionnc  Awmiure,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have '  turned  our  lotteries 
to  their  advantage  :  did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fortu- 
nate figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  protended  discoveries 
and  predictions? 

I  remember  among  tbe  advertisements  in  the  Postboy  of 
September  the  27th,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  follovring  one  : 

were  for  taching:  but  a  large  majority  being  agatiist  it,  tbe  motion  was 

ovemileJ  and  the  bill  DiiscBrrieil. — C 

'  In  the  RavelatioDs,  eh.  liiL  V.  IB.— a 

*  Alluding  CD  tb«  aumber  bo  called  in  Llie  calender. — C 

'  Tii^kell,  Chalmura   and  some  others   read,  acted — an    evident  % 

piinL — O. 

'  Soiae  editioni  rnA  'have  nob'Uio"^^  TioWt  t^Ii  Mm.',! 
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"  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  ahillingn  over  and  above  th^  I 
market  price  will  bo  given  for  the  ticket  in  the  150,000  /.  lottery,! 
No.  13-2,  by  Natb.  Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  \ 
Cheap  side." 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of  specalatlo 
Ooffee-houae  thcoriBts.     Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and  conversutioQ    ' 
have  been  canvassed  upon  this  occasion,  and  various   conjectures  ^ 
made  why  he  should  thus  sot  his  heart  upon  No.  132.     I  have  I 
examined  all  the  powers  in  those  numbers,  broken    them   iutv  ' 
fractions,  extracted  the  sc^uare  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multi- 
plied them  all  ways,  but  conld  not  arrive  at  the  secret  till  about 
three  days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
known  band,  by  which  I  Sad  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cliff  is  only  the 
agert,  and  not  the  principal,  in  this  advertisement. 


"Mr.  Spi 

"  I  AM  the  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would  give  ten 
Hhillings  more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket  No.  132,  in    ', 
the  lottery  now  drawing;  which  is  a  seorct  I  have  communicated    ' 
to  some  friends,    who  rally  me  incessantly  upon  that  account;. 
You  must  know  I  have  but  one  ticket,  for  which  reason,  and  a  1 
certain  dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I  was  resolvecL  I 
it  should  be  the  number  I  most  approved.     I  am  so  positive  I  | 
have  pitched  upon  the  great  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay  all  I  a 
worth  of  it.     My  visions  are  bo  frequent  and  strong  upon  thia 
occasion,  that  I  have  sot  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  disposed  of 
the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will  sell  for.     This  morning, 
in  particular,  I  set  up  an  equipage  which  1  look  upon  to  be  t 
gayest  in  the  town;  the  liveries  are  very  rich,  \\it  not  gaudy. 
should  be  very  glad  to  eee  a  speculatiou  or  two  upon  lottec^  vikr 
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ject^  in  which  you  would  oblige  all  people  concerned,  ar')  in 
particular 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  George  Gosling." 

"  P.  S.    Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12000  pound,  I'll  make  thee 
a  handsome  present." 

After  having  wished  my  correspondent  good  luck,  and  thank- 
ed him  for  his  intended  kindness,  I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss 
the  subject  of  the  lottery,  and  only  observe,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  are  in  some  degree  guilty  of  my  friend  Gosling's 
extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future  prospects,  and 
become  really  expensive  while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility. 
"VVe  live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  possessions,  and  make 
a  figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
outrun  our  present  income,  as  not  doubting  to  disburse  '  ourselves 
out  of  the  profits  of  some  future  place,  project,  or  reversion,  that 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  so 
common  among  us,  that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have  met 
with  no  misfortunes  in  their  business ;  and  men  of  estates  reduced 
to  poverty,  who  have  never  suffered  from  losses  or  repairs,  tenants, 
taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is  this  foolish  sanguine  temper, 
this  depending  upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occasions  romantic 
generosity,  chimerical  grandeur,  senseless  ostentation,  and  gene- 
rally ends  in  beggary  and  ruin.  The  man  who  will  live  above 
his  present  circumstances,  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little 
time  much  beneath  them ;  or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs,  The 
Man  who  lives  by  Hope  will  die  by  Hunger. 

It  sliould  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life,  to  contract  our  de- 
sires to  our  present  condition  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  expeo 
tations,  to  live  within  the  compass  of  what  we  actually  fossesa 

*  In  the  acnse  of  reimburse. — C. 


n  estate  When  it  cornea  into  oui  | 
buoda ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  foitune,  vs  sball  lose  tbs  j 
pleasure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  possibly  never  possoss  I 
what  we  have  ao  foolishly  oounted  upou.  L. 


There  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales,  of  a  king  who 
bad  long  languished  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken  ■ 
abundance  of  remedies  to  uo  purpose.     At  leugth,  says  the  fable,  ■  i 
a  phyaiciau  cured  him  by  the  followiog  method.      He  took  a 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  il  with  several  drugs;  after  wliic 
he  closed  it  up  so  artificially  that  nothing  appeared.  He  likev 
took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the  handle,  and  that  part 
which  strikes  the  ball,  he  enclosed  ia  them  several  drugs  after   - 

n  the  ball  itself.  He  theu  ordered  the  sul- 
tan, who  was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early  i 
ing  with  these  rigkUy  prejtared  instrumenta,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  sweat ;  when,  as  the  atory  goes,  the  virtue  of  the  medica- 
nients  perspiring  through  the  wood,  had  so  good  an  i 
the  sultan's  constitution,  that  thej  cured  him  of  ao  indisposition 
which  all  the  compositions  he  had  *-aken  inwardly  bad  not  been 
able  to  remove.  This  eastern  allegory  is  finely  contrived  to  shew 
us  how  heucficiat  bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and  that  exercise  is 
the  most  cfl'eetual  physio      I  have  described,  in  015  Uaait^i  »vA  ] 
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gftecntb  paper,  from  the  general  stmotiire  and  mechauisui  of  m 
huiiiau  body,  how  absolutely  necessary  exercise  is  for  its  preset- 
viLtioii :  I  shall  in  this  place  reooiumcnit  another  great  preserva- 
tive of  health,  which  in  many  caaes  produces  the  same  effects  u 
eierciiie,  and  may,  iii  sotue  measure,  supply  its  pl-jce,  where  op- 
portunities of  exercise  are  wanting.  The  preservative  I  am 
speaking  of  is  temperance,  which  has  those  particular  advaD 
tagca  above  all  other  means  of  health,  that  it  may  be  practised  by 
all  ranks  and  oonditiomi,  at  any  season,  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a 
kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man  may  put  hiniself,  w^ithout 
interruption  to  business,  espence  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  If 
e  throws  off  nil  supei'ffaities,  temperance  prevents  them , 
irs  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor 
overstrains  them ;  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  tho 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  temperance 
gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  esert  herself  in  all 
her  force  and  vigour;  if  cserciee  dissipates  a  growing  disiemper, 
temperanoe  starves  it. 

Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitnta 
of  eseroise  or  temperance.  Medicines  are,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary  in  acute  distempers,  tliat  cannot  wait  the  slow  op- 
erations of  those  two  great  instruments  of  health ;  but  did  men 
live  in  an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  temperance,  there  would 
be  but  little  occasion  for  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  most  healthy,  where  they  subsist  by 
the  ohase ;  and  that  men  lived  longest  when  their  lives  were  em^ 
ployed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little  food  besides  what 
they  caught.  Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  use 
but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate ;  as  all  those  inward  applications 
which  are  so  much  in  prat^tice  among  us,  are  for  the  most  part 
nothing  else  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  consistent  with 
IiealllL     The  apothecary  Is  perpetually  employed  in  coimteinuB- 
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ing  the  cook  and  the  Tintner.  It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  that  meet- 
iog  a  young  man  who  was  goiog  to  a  feast,  he  took  him  up  in  the 
street,  and  carried  him  houie  to  hie  frionds,  as  one  who  waa  run- 
ning into  imminent  danger,  had  not  be  prevented  him.'  What 
would  that  philosopher  have  said,  had  he  been  present  at  tbi 
gluttony  of  a  modern  meal  ?  Would  not  he  have  thought  the 
master  of  a  family  mad,  and  have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  dowu- 
his  hands,  had  be  seen  him  devour  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh ;  Hwallow 
oil  and  vinegar,  wines  and  apices ;  throw  down  sallads  of  twen- 
ty different  herbs,  sauees  of  an  bandred  ingredients,  confections 
and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets  and  flavours  ?  What  unnatural 
niotions  and  counter- ferments  must  such  a  mcdly  of  intemperance 
produce  in  the  body?  For  my  part,  wlien  I  behold  a  fiiahiona- 
bie  table  set  out  in  all  its  magniflceitce,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouta 
and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  dis- 
tempers lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  diet.  Every 
animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this 
spccicR,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every 
thing  that  comes  in  bis  way;  not  the  smallest  fruit 
oence  of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  musbrooni,  t 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  rule  for  tem 
peranoe,  because  what  is  luxury  in  one,  may  be  temperance  ic 
another ;  but  there  are  few  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
who  arc  not  judges  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  for  as  to  know 
what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do  best  agree  with  them 
Were  I  to  consider  my  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  presoriba 
such  a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommodated  to  all  persons,  and 
such  as  is  partiuularly  suitable  to  our  climate  and  way  of  living, 
r  would  copy  the  follovfing  rules  of  a  very  eminent  phyi 
'  Diog.  Jjaert  Vitas  Pikiliiaopli.    Lib.  v\.  di.  ^,  s . ' 
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'  Make  your  whole  repast  out  of  one  dish.     If  you  iadulgo  in  i 

Mecoiid,  avoid  driiikiug  anytliing  strong  'till  you  bave  finish&i 
your  meal ;  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  all  sauces,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and  simple.'  A  man  could  uDt 
well  be  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  stuck  to  these  fow  obvious  mi 
easy  rules.  In  the  firat  case  there  would  be  no  variety  of  taaWa 
o  solicit  his  palate,  and  oceasioQ  eseess ;  nor  in  the  second,  iui;r 
artlGuial  provocatives  to  relieve  satiety,  and  create  a  false  appc' 
tite.  Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should  be  form- 
ed upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple ;  '  The  firat 
gl.isB  for  myself,  the  second  for  my  frieuds,  the  third  for  good 
bnniour,  and  the  fourth  for  miue  enemies.'  But  because  it  ia 
impossible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself  always 
in  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  man  should  bave  his 
days  of  abstinence,  according  as  his  constitution  will  permit. 
These  are  great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for  atrng- 
gling  with  hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  distemper,  or  duty  of 
life,  may  put  her  upon  such  difficulties  :  and  at  the  same  time 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  estricating  herself  from  her  oppres- 
sions, and  recovering  the  several  tones  and  springs  of  ber  dis- 
touded  vessels.  Besides  that  abstinence,  well  timed,  often  kills 
a  sickness  in  embryo,  and  destroys  the  first  seeds  of  an  indisposi- 
tion. It  ia  observed  by  two  or  three  ancient  authors,  that  Soc- 
rates, notwithstanding  he  lived  iu  Athens  during  the  great 
plague,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  aJ!  ages,  and  haa 
been  celebrated  at  difierent  times  by  suoh  eminent  hands  ;  I  sav, 
notwithstanding  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  pesti* 
lenoe,  he  never  uaught  the  least  infection,  which  those  writeri) 
unanimously  ascribe  to  that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  h$ 
always  observed.' 

'  V.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vila  Sooratia.     EUan  '.n  Vur.  Hlat  lib.  18,  . 
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And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observation  wliicli  I  ban 
often  made,  upon  reading  the  lives  of  the  philoshpherd,  and  com 
paring  Ihcin  with  any  but'kb  of  kings  or  great  men  of  the  eame 
number.  If  we  consider  theae  ancient  sages,  a  great  part  of 
whose  philoaophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and  abstemious  c 
of  life,  one  would  think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life  of  a 
man  were  of  two  difiercnt  dates.  For  we  find  that  the  general- 
ity of  these  wise  men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  sixty  yeara 
of  age  at  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  efficacy  of  temperance  towards  the 
curing  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet  with  in  a  little  book  publish- 
ed by  Lewis  Cornaro,  the  Venetiau ;  -which  I  the  rather  mei 
tion,  because  it  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  'Venetian  iiui 
bassador,  who  was  of  the  same  family,  attested  more  than  ouco  ii 
conversation,  when  be  resided  in  Eugland.  Cornaro,  who  wa 
the  author  of  the  little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infiri 
fiOustitutioQ,  till  about  forty,  when  by  obstinately  persisting  i 
Ml  exact  course  of  temperance,  be  recovered  a  perfect  state  of 
health ;  insomuch  that  at  fourscore  he  published  his  book,  which 
has  been  translated  into  KngUsh  under  the  title  of  '  Sun 
certain  Methods  of  attaining  a  long  and  healthy  Life.'  He  lived 
to  give  a.  third  or  fourth  edition  of  it ;  and  after  having  passed 
his  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and  like  t 
who  falls  asleep.  The  treatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  several  cmiuent  authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit 
of  cheerfulness,  religiou,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  con- 
oomitauts  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The  mixture  of  the  old 
jnau  iu  it  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it. 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel  to  that  upon  ei 
cise,  I  have  not  here  considered  temperance  as  it  is  a  moral 
virtue,  which  I  sliall  make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation, 
hut  only  as  it  is  the  means  of  health.  \j 
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1  Ccrrif*  luponrD  pnedji  npocliun 

Failure  si  vlTngens  est  ItIdiiii^dii. 

tloB.  4.  Od.  It. 
'We  like  Die  Btofi,  tbe  blinded  volf  pnTglw, 

Unsh  on,  tlioiigli  suca  to  dJa. 
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There  sap  es  of  women,  whom  I  shall  diatingniali  by  the 
name  f  S  la  and  s  Now  a  salamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in 
chastity   tl    t  d       pon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  flames 

without  b  g  hu  t  A'  salaniauder  knows  no  diBtiiiction  of  hgs 
in*  til  li  s  with,  grows  familiar  with  a  stranger  at 

first  sight,  and  is  not  so  narrow  spirited  as  to  observe  whether 
the  person  she  talks  to,  be  iu  brecebcB  or  in  petticoats.  She  ad- 
mits a  male  visitant  to  her  bed  side,  plays  with  bim  a  wbole 
afternoon  at  picquette,  walks  with  him  two  or  three  houra  by 
moonlight ;  and  is  extremely  scandalized  at  the  unreasonable- 
nes8  of  an  husband,  or  the  severity  of  a  parent,  that  would  debar 
the  sex  from  aueh  innocent  liberties.  Your  salamander  is  there- 
fore a  perpetual  declaimer  against  jealousy,  au  admirer  of  the 
French  good -breeding,  and  a  great  stickler  for  freedom  in  con- 
Tcrsation.  In  short,  the  salamaader  lives  in  an  invincible  state 
of  simplicity  and  innocence:  her  constitution  ia  preservetl  in  a 
kind  of  natural  froat ;  she  wonders  what  people  mean  by  tempta- 
tions, and  defies  mankind  to  do  their  worst.  Her  chastity  is 
engaged  in  a  constant  ordeal  or  fiery  trial  i  ,like  good  queen 
Emma)'  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning; 
plow-sbarcs,  without  being  scorched  or  singed  by  them. 

'  Cervoi  for  Gervi,  to  adnpL  it  to  tlia  auhjaot  of  tlie  puper  — G 
*  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  subjecieJ  to  this  trial, 
and  came  oS  unhiirb    Y.  Bajrle,  k  favorite  authoi'ity  witb  Adili«on.^-ti 
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It  18  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  tho  Balamandor,  whellioi  i 
ft  married   or  sltigls    etute  of  life,  tliat  I  design  the   following!  I 
paper  ;  but  for  such  feuiiiles  only  as  are  made  of  Scsh  and  blood,.>J 
and  find  thmueelvca  subject  to  human  fruilticB. 

Ae  for  this  part  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  not  of  tlie  salamander'  | 
kind,  I  would  most  earnestly  adviac  them  to  observe  a  quite  dif- 
ferent conduct  in  their  bcbaviour ;  and  to  avoid  ae  much  as  possi- 
ble what  religion  calls  temptations,  aud  the  world  apporluniiiex. 
Did  they  but  know  how  many  thousands  of  their  aes  have  heon  | 
gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and  infamy ; 
and  how  many  millioue  of  ours  have  begun  with  flatteries,  pro- 
testations, and  endearments,  but  ended  with  reproaches,  perjury, 
aud  perfidiousnesa  :  they  would  shun  like  death  the  very  first 
approaohes  of  one  that  might  lead  thetn  into  inextricable  iahy- 
rinths  of  guilt  and  misery.  I  must  so  far  give  up  the  cause  of 
the  male  world,  as  to  exhort  the  female  eex  in  the  language  of 
Chamont  in  the  Orphan, 

Trust  not  a  miin,  we  arc  by  natnre  falso, 
DtSBambling,  subtle,  crnel,  and  ancunatnnt; 
When  a.  man  tjilka  of  lo»a,  with  onutiui.  trust  him  ; 
But  if  he  swears,  he'll  cotUinty  deo^ive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  euhjeet,  but  shall  con-- 
elude  it  with  a  story  which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Spanish 
officers,'  and  whiub  may  shew  the  danger  a  woman  iucura  by  toa 
great  familiarities  with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  being  a  man  of  mure 
than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of  a  grave  composed  behaviour, 
determined  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  euter  upon  wed- 
lock. In  order  to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
a  yoDDg  woman  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  benu- 
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ty  and  hor  edueation,  ter  parents  having  been  roduoetl  to  great 
poverty  by  tbe  wars  wbicb  for  some  years  Lave  laid  that  whole 
country  waste.  The  Oustilian  having  made  his  addre 
aed  married  her,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  happinesB  t 
some  time ;  nhen  at  length  the  haaband's  affairs  made  it  nee 
Bary  for  bini  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom  of  NapleB,  whcr»  lj 
gi-eat  part  of  his  estate  lay.  The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  ti 
bo  left  behind  him.  They  had  not  been  a  shipboard  above  a  dsy,  - 
nhcn  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algcriue  pirate, 
who  carried  the  whole  oompauy  on  shore,  and  made  them  slaves. 
The  CastiliaD  atid  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the  same 
master ;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another,  and 
gasped  after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for 
their  ransom.  The  Castilian,  though  he  wonld  rather  have  died 
iu  slavery  himself  than  have  paid  suth  a  sum  as  he  found  would 
go  neat  to  ruiu  him,  was  so  moved  with  compassion  towards  his  wife, 
that  he  sent  repealed  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  (who  happened 
to  be  his  neict  relation]  to  sell  bis  estate,  and  transmit  the  money 
to  him.  His  friend,  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom  might 
be  made  more  reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sell  an  estate  which 
he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  inheriting,  formed  so  many 
delays,  that  three  whole  years  passed  away  without  any  thing 
bwng  done  for  the  setting  of  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  renegado  in  the  same  plauv 
where  the  CastiUan  and  hia  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  As  this 
fellow  had  in  him  all  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  he  often  enter- 
tained the  captives  with  accounts  of  hia  own  adventures  ;  to  which 
he  sometimes  added  a  song  or  a  dance,  or  some  other  piece  of 
uiirth,  to  divert  them  during  their  eonfiuement.  His  acquaintanoo 
with  the  manners  of  the  Algerines  enabled  him  likewise  to  do 
them  several  good  offices.  The  Caatiliau,  us  he  was  one  day  in 
eonversatioa  with  this  renegado,  discovered  to  him  tbeuegligMi 
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uid  treachery  of  bis  correepondent  in  Caetile,  and  at  the  sami 
time  Sfked  his  sdvicD  hov  he  should  behave  himsolf  io  that' 
tKigenoj' :  he  further  told  the  reoegiida,  that  he  found  it  would 
be  :nipOBsibl<]  for  hiiu  to  raise  the  uionc}',  unless  he  himself  might 
go  over  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  The  reuugado,  after  having  rep- 
resented to  him  that  his  Algcrine  master  would  never  consent 
to  his  release  upon  such  a  pretenco,  at  length  contrived  a.  methoct 
for  tlio  Castilian  to  make  Ills  escape  in  the  habit  of  a  seaman^ 
The  Castilian  suceeeded  in  his  attempt ;  and  having  sold  his 
tate,  being  afraid  lest  the  money  should  miscarry  hy  the  way,  aai 
determining  to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose  what  was  inuab- 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel 
that  was  going  to  Algiers.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  considered  that  he  shoold 
soon  see  the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  endear  himself 
more  to  her  by  this  uncommon  piece  of  generosity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  husband's  absence,  so  insiuunted  him- 
self into  the  graces  of  bis  young  wife,  and  so  turned  her  head 
with  stories  of  gallantry,  that  she  quickly  thought  him  the  finert 
gentleman  she  had  ever  conversed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  mind 
waB  quite  alienated  from  the  honest  Castilian,  whom  ahe  was  taught 
to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow  unworthy  the  possession  of  sa 
charming  a  creature.  She  had  been  instructed  by  the  renegado 
how  to  manage  hereelf  upon  his  arrival ;  so  that  she  received  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  love  and  gratitude, 
length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their  common  friend  the  rencgad< 
with  the  money  he  had  brought  over  for  their  ransom  ;  as  no' 
qaeationing  hut  he  would  beat  down  the  terms  of  it,  aod  negoti- 
ate the  affair  more  to  their  advantage  than  they  themsolves  could 
do  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence  and  followed  her  ad- 
vice. I  wish  I  could  conceal  the  seijuel  of  this  story,  but  since 
<]annot  I  shall  dispatch  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.     The  Cas- 
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tilian  having  slept  longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning,  upon 
his  awaking  found  his  wife  had  left  him:  he  immediately  rose  and 
inquired  after  her,  but  was  told  that  she  was  seen  with  the  rene- 
gado  about  break  of  day.  In  a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all 
things  ready  for  their  departure,  they  soon  made  their  escape  out 
of  the  territories  of  Algiers,  carried  away  the  money,  and  left 
the  Castilian  in  captivity :  who  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  incensed  Algerine  his  master,  and  partly  through  the  un- 
kind usage  of  his  unfaithful  wife,  died  some  few  months  after. 

L. 
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Beligentem  esse  oportet,  Beligfosum  nefas. 

Incerii  Autoris  apud  Aul.  Gkll. 

A  man  should  be  religions,  not  snperstitionA. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child 
with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an 
early  tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a 
while  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allure- 
ments of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again 
as  soon  as  discretion,  consideration,  age,  or  misfortunes,  have 
brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be  covered  and  over- 
laid, but  cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion, 
is  a  cold,  lifeless,  insipid  condition  of  virtue ;  and  is  rather  to  be 
styled  philosophy  than  religion.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to 
great  conceptions,  and  fills  it  with  more  sublime  ideas  than  any 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  exalted  science ;  and  at  the 
Bame  time  warms  and  agitates  the  soul  more  than  sensual  p^ea 
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It  hue  icen  obeeFVcd  hj  some,  writers,  that  man  ia  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  auimnl  world  by  devotion  than  by  reason,  as 
several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their  actions  something  like  a 
faint  glimmoriiig  of  reason,  though  tiiey  betray  in  no  single  cir- 
cumstance of  their  behaviour  any  thing  that  benvB  the  least  affin- 
ity to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  propensity  of  the  mind  tu  re- 
ligious worship,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  soul  to  fly  to  somo 
superior  Being  for  succour  in  dangers  and  distresses,  tho  gratitude 
to  an  invisible  Superintendent  which  rises  in  us  upon  receiving 
any  extraordinary  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  acta  of  love 
and  admiration  with  which  the  tiioogbts  of  men  arc  so  wonder- 
fully transported  in  meditating  upon  the  Divine  Perfections,  and 
the  universal  concurrence  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven  in  the 
great  article  of  adoration,  plainly  shew  that  devotion,  or  religious 
worahip,  must  be  tlie  effect  of  a  tradition  from  some  first  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul 
itself.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  ail  these  to  he  the  concurrent 
causes  ;  but  whichever  of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the  principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  aa 
the  first  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of  considering  those  par- 
ticular forms  and  methods  of  dovotion  which  are  taught  us  by 
Christianity ;  but  shall  here  observe  into  what  errors  even  this 
divine  principle  may  sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moder- 
ated by  that  right  reason  which  was  givea  us  as  the  gnide  of  all 
our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mistaken  devotion  may 
betray  us,  are  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man  who  has 
his  liead  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm.  A  person  that  ia 
crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very  mortifying  to 
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human  nature ;  but  when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  indis 
creet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intense  an  application  of  the 
mind  to  its  mistaken  duties,  it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a  more 
particular  manner.  We  may,  however,  learn  this  lesson  from  it, 
that  since  devotion  itself  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are 
tempered  with  caution  and  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  k^ep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to  guard  our- 
selves in  all  parts  of  life  against  the  influence  of  passion,  imagi- 
nation, and  constitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  is 
very  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.  When  the  mind  finds 
herself  very  much  inflamed  with  her  devotions,  she  is  too  much 
inclinea  to  think  they  are  not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up 
by  something  divine  within  her.  If  she  indulges  this  thought 
too  far,  and  humours  the  growing  passion,  she  at  last  flings  her< 
self  into  imaginary  raptures  and  ecstacies ;  and  when  once  she 
fancies  herself  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  she  slights  human  ordinances,  and  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  established  form  of  religion,  as  thinking  herself  directed 
by  a  much  superior  guide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion,  superstition  it 
the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general ;  ao 
cording  to  an  old  heathen  saying,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Heli- 
gent  em  esse  oportety  Religiosum  nefas  ,*  (')  A  man  should  be 
religious  and  not  superstitious :  for  as  that  author  tells  us,  Nigi- 
dius  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the  Latin  words  which 
terminated  in  osus  generally  imply  vicious  characters,  and  the 
having  of  any  quality  to  an  excess. 

An  enthusiast  in  religion  is  like  an  obstinate  clown,  a  super- 
stitious man  like  an  insipid  courtier.     Enthusiasm  has  something 

*  Noctes  Atticae.     Lib  iv.  ch.  9. — ^L. 
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in  it  cf  luadoesa,  superstition  of  folly.  Most  of  the  sects  that 
fall  short  of  the  church  of  Kngland,  have  iu  them  strong  tino- 
turcB  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  Romau  Catholic  religion  is  one  huge 
overgrowu  body  of  childish  aud  idle  auperBtitioQS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  indeed  irrecoverably  lost 
in  this  particulnr.  If  an  absurd  dress  or  behaviour  bo  intro- 
duced in  the  world,  it  will  soon  be  foitnd  out  and  diaaarded  :  oD 
the  contrary,  a  habit  or  ceremony,  though  never  so  ridiculous, 
which  has  lakeu  sauotuary  in  the  church,  sticks  in  it  for  ever.  A 
Gothic  Bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form 
in  such  particular  shoes  or  slippers ;  anotlier  fancied  it  would  be 
very  decent  if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  performed 
with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  crosier  in  hia  hand  :  to  this  a 
brother  Vandal,  as  wise  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  dres^,  which 
he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to  suoii  and  such  mysteries, 
till  by  degrees  the  whole  office  has  degenerated  into  an  empty 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  inconvenience  of  these 
ceremonies ;  but  instead  of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others  which 
tliey  think  more  significant,  and  which  take  possession  in  the 
same  manner,  and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they  have  been 
once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the  pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter's, 
where,  for  two  hours  together,  he  was  busied  in  putting  on  or  oQ 
his  different  accoatrements,  according  to  the  different  parts  he  was 
to  act  in  them.  ^^M 

Nothing  ia  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  ornamentllij^H 
to  human  nature,  setting  aside  the  infinite  advantages  which  arisfl^  * 
from  it,  aa  a  strong  steady  masculine  piety ;  but  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that  expose  ua 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels,  and  sink  us  even  below  tha* 
beastb  that  perish. 


i8i 


[S* 


Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  anotber  error  arising  fronffl 

mistatuD    devotion ;    but,  because    reflectioDS   on    that   subjeol'1 

ilii  be  of  uo  use  to  an  EogliBh  reader,  I  sljall  not  enlarge  upon  it    ^ 
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i-nt'a  name,  wtme  ceFtida  Uikan  glv*, 
I  irmj  CFymone's  pmni!  tHwst  bellev^ 
iDgor  undor  taiaia  nproiohH  grUtva, 


.Tbgkg  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  wbom 
notice  of,  tbat  ramble  into  all  the  corneri 
order  to  seduce  such  unfortooatc  females  i 
These  abandoned  profligates  raiae  up  Issue 


I  have  not  yet  ta^en  " 
of  this  great  city,  in 
a  full  into  their  walks, 
n  every  quarter  of  tha 


town,  and  very  often,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  father  it  upoii:|j 
the  ahuTch-nardea.  By  this  means  there  are  several  married.! 
men  who  have  a  little  foinilj  in  moat  of  the  parislics  of  London  4 
Bod  Westmiuater,  and  several  bachelors  wiio  are  undone  by'sij 
charge  of  children. 

When  a  man  once  gives  himself  this  liberty  of  preying  a 
large,  and  living  opon  the  common,  he  finds  so  much  game  in  & 
populous  city,  that  it  is  surprising  to  consider  the  numbers  wbioIv> 
be  sometimes  propagates.  We  see  many  a  young  fellow  who  ii 
scarce  of  age,  that  could  lay  bis  claim  to  the  Jus  trium  liherorum 
or  the  privileges  which  were  granted  by  the  Eoroan  laws  to  k 
Buch  as  were  fathers  of  three  children  :  nay,  I  have  heard  arakfiK 
who  was  uot  i^uite  five-and-twcaty,  declare  himself  the  &tbcr  ot% 
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BercDth  SOD,  vad  very  prqdently  determine  to  breed  him  up  a 

pbjsiciau.  Ill  sLort,  tlie  town  in  full  of  those  young  patriarcbp ; 
uot  to  mention  eeversil  battered  beaua,  who,  like  heedless  sptud- 
tliriftB,  tliot  Hquiiuder  away  their  estates  before  tiioy  are  niBsterB 
of  tbeio,  have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  children  before  luar- 

I  muBt  uot  here  omit  the  partieular  nhim  of  an  impudent 
libertine  that  had  a  little  emattcriiig  of  heraldry ;  and  obaerring 
how  the  genealogies  of  great  familiea  were  often  drawn  up  in  the 
shape  of  trees,  bud  taken  a  fancy  to  dispose  of  hi 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  aanie  kind. 


Kx'iit  ad  ecelniu 
Uiratur^ue  nov 


ongum  Icmpiis,  a  inEecs. 

amis  felicibaa  arbos,  - 

a  froades,  et  noii  sua  prima. 


a  tl  legitimate 
80        'H 


Aod  in  short  apace  the  laJeu  bouglia  ari 
"With  hn[ipy  fmit  aJvnuuing  to  Iha  afcief 
The  mother  plnut  adiiiireB  tUe  leaves  uuknowo. 
Of  niien  tteea,  and  applea  not  iier 

The  truulc  of  the  tree  \Tas  marked  with  his  own  name,  Will. 
Maple.  Out  of  the  side  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  insorib- 
ed  Mary  HIaple,  the  name  of  hia  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was 
adorned  with  five  huge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the  first  was 
written  in  capital  characters,  Kate  Cole,  who  branched  out  into 
three  spriga,  vis.  William,  Richard,  and  Kebecca,  Sal  Twiford 
gave  birth  to  another  bough  that  shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will, 
and  Frank.  The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single  infaut 
in  it,  with  a  apaoe  left  for  a  second,  the  parent  from  whom  it 
aprung  being  near  her  time  when  the  aathor  took  this  ingenious 
device  into  his  head.  The  two  other  great  boughs  were  very 
plentifully  load  en  with  fruit  of  the  same  kind;  besides  which, 
^ere  were  many  ornamental  branches  that  did  not  bear. 


Bliort,  a  more  flourish iug-  tree  never  c 
OtEce. 


of  the  Hcraid'^H 


What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  eo  very  prolific,  is  the 
indefatigable  diligence  with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  their 
business.  A  man  does  uot  undergo  more  watcbings  and  fatigaea 
in  a  campaign,  than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour.  As  it  itj 
Baid  of  some  men,  that  the;  make  their  business  tlicir  pier 
these  sous  of  durkncss  may  be  said  to  make  their  pleasure  theit^ 
business.  They  might  conquer  their  corrupt  inclinations  » 
half  the  pains  they  are  at  In  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  these  men  less  to  be  admired  tbai 
their  industry  and  vigilance.  There  is  a  fragment  of  ApoUo. 
doruB,  the  comie  poet,  (who  was  contemporary  with  Menander,)^ 
which  is  full  of  humour,  as  follows  :  '  Tiiou  inny'st  shut  np  thy 
doors,  [snjs  he,)  with  bars  and  bolts ;  it  will  be  impossible  for 
tb'o  blacliBiititti  to  make  them  so  fast,  but  a  cat  and  a  nbore- 
master  will  find  a  way  through  them.'  In  a  word,  there  i 
bead  so  full  of  stratagem  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  T  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this  infamous  race  o 
propagators,  it  should  bo  to  send  them,  after  the  second  or  thirjfl 
offence,  into  our  American  colonies,  in  order  to  people  thosa 
parts  of  her  Miijcaly's  dominions  where  there  is  a  want  of  i 
habitants,    and,    in    the   phrase   of  Diogenes,    to    '  plant 
Some  countries  punish   this  crime  with  death  ;  but  I  think   sucbV 
K  banishment  would  be  sufGcieut,  and  might  turn  this  generativol 
faculty  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  these  gentlemen  may  be  thus  disposeij 
of,  I  would  earnestly  exhort  them  to  take  care  of  those  uoforta-l 
Date  creatures  whom  they  have  bronght  into  the  world  by  thesA^ 
indirect  methods,  and  to  give  tlicir  spurious  children  such  on 
education  as  may  render  them  more  virtuous  than  their  parents. 
This  is  the  best  atonement  tbey  can  make  for  their  own  Crimea. 
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Knd  IdcIgccI  the  only  method  ihit  is  left  tbem  to  repair  their  pant 
miBcarriiigea. 

I  wouSd  likewise  desire  them  to  cnn9ider,  whether  they  are 
not  bound  in  comition  humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  tlic  obligations 
of  religion  and  nature,  to  make  some  provision  for  those  whom 
they  Lave  not  only  given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though 
rery  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  sliauie  uud  disgrace.  And  here 
[  cannot  but  take  notice  of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail 
iinoug  ua,  and  which  muat  have  taken  rise  from  our  natural  in- 
clination to  favour  a  vice  to  whieli  we  are  so  very  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  cuekoldom  should  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches, 
and  tkat  the  shame  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness  and  falsehood, 
should  fall  in  so  unreasonable  a  manner  upon  the  persons  who 
are  innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  discourse  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  drawn  up  with  such  a  spirit  of  Bincerity, 
that  I  question  not  hut  the  writer  of  it  heis  represented  his  case 
in  a  true  genuine  light, 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  are  counted  both  infamous  and  unhappy, 

"  My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  one 
who  bears  considerable  offices  in  it.  I  am  bis  son  ;  but  my  mis- 
fortune is,  that  I  dare  not  call  him  father,  nor  he  without  shame 
own  me  as  his  issue,  I  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unparalleled  satisfaction,  whioh 
a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and  conversation  of  a  parent : 
neither  have  I  the  opportunities  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a 
son,  he  having  always  carried  himself  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and 
with  sueh  superiority  towards  me,  that  by  long  use  I  have 
■tfniraotfld  *  timoronflness  when  before  him,  whioh  hinders  i 
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from  declaring  my  owu  necessities,  and  giving  him  to  understand 
the  inconveniencies  I  undergo. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a  scholar,  a 
soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  business,  which  renders  me  entirely 
uncapable  of  making  provision  for  myself  without  his  assistance ; 
and  this  creates  a  continual  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  fearing  I 
shall  in  time  want  bread ;  my  father,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  giving; 
me  but  very  faint  assurances  of  doing  any  thing  for  me. 

'^  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a  gentleman,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my  living.  I  am  in 
continual  anxiety  for  my  future  fortune,  and  under  a  great  un- 
happiness  in  losing  the  sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice  of 
my  parents ;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  otherwise  than 
as  a  monster  strangely  sprung  up  in  nature,  which  every  one  is 
ashamed  to  own. 

"  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural  parts,  and  by  the 
continual  reading  what  you  have  offered  the  world,  become  an 
admirer  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  to  make  this  confession ;  at 
the  same  time  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  shall  touch  you  with  a 
sense  of  pity,  you  will  then  allow  me  the  favour  of  your  opinion 
thereupon  ;  as  also  what  part  I,  being  unlawfully  born,  may  claim 
of  the  man's  affection  who  begot  me,  and  how  far  in  your  opinion 
I  am  to  be  thought  his  son,  or  he  acknowledged  a3  my  father. 
Your  sentiments  and  advice  herein  will  be  a  great  consolation 
and  satisfaction  to, 

Sir,  your  admirer  and 

Humble  Servant.  W.  B." 

C. 


H      No.  aua.| 
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OtOtimia  i^Mlc  notl 

DclDdcd  bf  ■  KcmlDe  unDance. 


When  I  meet  with  any  Ticious  character  that  is  not  generally 
ksowD,  in  order  to  prevent  its  doing  misohief,  I  draw  it  at  length, 
and  set  it  np  aa  a  scarecrow ;  hy  which  means  I  do  not  only 
make  an  example  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  hut  give 
warning  to  all  lier  Majestj'e  snhjecta,  that  tiiey  may  not  suffer 
by  it.  Thus,  to  change  the  allusion,  I  have  marked  out  several 
of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life,  and  ana  continually  employed 
in  discovGring  those  mhiuh  are  still  concealed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running  upon  them, 
this  iutention  thai  I  publish  the  following  letter,  which 
light  some  secrets  of  ihh  nature. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"There  are  none  of  your  specnlations  which  I  read  over  with 
greater  delight,  than  those  which  are  designed  for  the  improve 
meet  of  our  sex.     Vou  have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  unrea- 

ihle  fears  and  superstitions,  iu  jour  seventh  and  twelfth 
papers ;  our  fancy  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth  ;  our  love  of 
puppet-shows,  in  your  thirty-first ;  our  notions  of  beauty,  in  your 
tliirty-third ;  our  inclinations  for  romances,  in  your  thirty- 
serentlt ;  our  passion  for  French  fo]>peries,  in  your  forty-fifth ; 

manhood  and  party  zeal,  in  your  fifty-seventh ;  our  abuse  of 
dancing,  in  your  sisty-sisth  and  siity-scventfa ;  our  tevity,  ia 
your  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  ;  our  love  of  eoscouiba,  in  yolW 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty  seventh ;  our 
tyranny  over  the  henpeekt,  iu  your  hundred  and  seventy-sixtk. 


i 
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You  have  described  the  Piot  in  your  forty-first ,  tbo  Idol,  in 
jour  serenty-tbird  ;  the  Bemorrer,  in  your  eigbty-ninth  ;  the 
SalaniaDdcr,  in  your  hundred  and  ninety -eighth.  You  have  like- 
trise  taken  to  pieces  our  dress,  and  represented  to  us  the  extrav- 
agances we  are  ofteu  guilty  of  in  that  particular,  Tou  have 
fallen  upon  our  patoLes,  in  jour  fiftieth  and  eiglity-firat ;  oAir 
coinniodea,  iu  your  ninety-eighth  ;  our  fans,  in  your  bundred-aud- 
aecond  j  our  tiding  habits,  iu  your  hundred -and- fourth ;  our  hoop- 
petticoats,  ilk  your  hundred  and  twenty-seventh ;  besides  a.  great 
many  little  blemishes,  which  you  have  touched  upon  iu  your  iteve- 
ral  other  papers,  and  in  those  many  letters  that  are  scattered  up 
and  down  your  works.  At  the  same  time  we  must  own,  tliat  the 
couiplimeuts  you  pay  our  sex  arc  innumerable,  and  that  those 
very  faults  which  you  represent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  them- 
selves, nor,  as  you  own,  universal  among  us.  But,  sir,  it  is  plain 
that  these  your  discourses  are  calculated  for  none  but  the 
fashionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
rather  indiscreet  thau  vicious.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  pros- 
titutes in  the  lower  part  of  onr  sex,  wlio  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and 
rery  well  deserve  to  fall  under  your  ceusare.  I  know  it  would 
debase  your  paper  too  much  to  enter  iuto  the  beliaviour  of  these 
female  libertines ;  hut  as  your  remarks  on  some  part  of  it  wonld 
bo  a  doing  of  justice  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  im- 
proper to  give  the  public  some  accounts  of  this  nature.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  you  this  letter  by  the 
behaviour  of  an  infamous  woman,  who  having  pa£sed  her  youth 
in  a  most  Bhameless  state  of  prostitution,  is  now  one  of  those  who 
gain  their  livelihood  hj  seducing  others  that  are  younger  than 
themselves,  and  by  estahlisliing  a  criminal  commerce  between 
the  two  sexes.  Among  several  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,  eha 
firajnentlj  perauftdea  a  vain  young  fellow,  that  audi  a  wotmo  Of 
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quality,  or  sncb  a  celebrated  toast,  entertains  a  Becret  paasioiifl 
for  liim,  and  wnuts  notiiin^  but  an  opportunity  of  revealing  it  ;■ 
nay,  ehe  baa  gone  so  far  as  to  write  letters  in  the  name  of  ftl 
woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money  of  one  of  tbcso  foolisb  Rode-S 
rigos,'  which  she  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  ■ 
In  the  mean  time  the  peraou  who  baa  lent  the  money,  hosl 
thongbt  a  lady  under  obligations  to  hira,  who  scarce  knew  )umM 
name ;  and  wondered  at  her  ingratitude  when  he  has  been  with  I 
her,  that  ebe  baa  not  owned  the  favour,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
he  was  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  put  iier  in  mind  of  it. 

"  When  this  abandoned  baggage  nieeta  with  a  man  who  has 
vanity  enough  to  give  credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  she  turns 
him  to  a  very  good  ncoount,  by  repeating  praises  that  were  never 
uttered,  and  delivering  messages  that  were  never  sent.     As  tho^ 
house  of  this  shameless  creature  is  frequented  by  several  foreign-'l 
era,  I  have  heard  of  another  arti&ce,  out  of  which  she  often  raisfiS  1 
money.     The  foreigner  sighs  after  some  Britiah  beauty,  whom  hs  I 
only  knows  by  fame ;  upon  whioh  she  promises,  if  he  » 
secret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting.     The  stranger,  ravished  at  bia 
good  fortune,  gives  her  a  present,  and  in  a  little  time  is  introdu- 
ced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  you  must  know  that  thia  cunning 
purveyor  has  her  repreaentatives,  upon  this  occasion,  of 
the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom.     By  this  means,  as  I  am  inform-  i 
ed,  it  is  usual  enougli  to  meet  with  a  German  count  in  foreign*! 
conntries,  that  shall  make  his  boasts  of  favours  he  liaa  received  1 
from  women  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  the  moat  uniblomisheds 
characters.     Now,  sir,  what  safety  is  there  for  a  woman's  reputa--! 
lion,  when  a  lady  may  be  thus  prostituted  as  it  were   by  pro^  1 
and  be  reputed  an  unchaste  woman ;  as  the  hero  in  t 
book  of  Bryden's  Virgil  is  looked  upon  as  a  c  )ward,  because  thsB 
phantom  which  appeared  in  his  likeness  ran  away  from  TurnuHT 
'  V.  OihuUo.— a 
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You  may  depend  upon  what  I  relate  to  jon  to  be  matter  of  f 
and  the  piuotioe  of  more  than  one  of  these  female  pandera. 
you  print  thiB  letter,  I  maj  give  yon  Bome  further  aooounta  ! 
r.Lis  Ticioutt  race  of  women, 

"  Your  humble  Berraot,     Belvidera.^ 

I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  sabjecta  to  fi 

"  Mr,  Sfectjitor, 

"  I  AM  a  country  clergyman,  and  hope  you  will  lend  me  jour 
assiBtanoe,  in  ridiauling  some  little  indeaencies  which  cannot  so 
properly  be  osposed  from  the  pulpit. 

"A  widow  lady,  who  straggled  this  summer  from  London  litt94 
my  parish  fur  the  benefit  of  the  air,  as  she  aaya,  appears  every  ■ 
Sunday  at  church  with  many  fashionable  eztravagaocies,  to  tiie 
great  astonishment  of  my  congregation. 

"  But  what  gives  us  the  most  offence,  is  her  theatrical  manner 
of  singing  the  psalma.     She  introdnces  above  fifty  Italian  aiis- 
into  the  hundredth  psalm  ;  and  whilst  we  begin  all  ■pm-p 
old  solemn  time  of  our  forefathers,  she,  in  a  <}uite  different  kay^l 
runs  divisions  on  the  vowels,  and  adorns  them  with  the  graoesd 
Nicolini ;  if  she  meets  with  elce  or  aye,  which  arc  frequent  in  tj 
metro  of  Hopkins  and  Stemhold,  we  are  certain  to  hear   1 
quavering  them  half  a  minute  after  ub  to  some  sprightly  airs  a 
the  opera. 

"  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  church  mn 
fear  this  abuse  of  it  may  make  my  parish  ridiculous,  who  already  j 
look  on  the  singing  psalms  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  Q 
their  devotion  :  besides,  I  am  apprehensive   that  the  infeotii 
may  spread  ;  for  Squire  8r[neekDin,  who  by  his  voico  ao«m8  h 
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I  may  use  the  expiBssion}  to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  Bingef, 
last  Sunday  practisiug  the  same  airs. 

"  1  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  ahe  will  plead  the  tol- 
eration, which  [aa  she  fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  In  this 
particular  ;  hut  I  beg  you  to  acquaint  her,  that  singing  the  psalmi 
in  a  different  tune  from  the  rest  of  the  Gongregation,  is  a  sort  of 
acbisin  not  tolerated  by  that  act. 

"  Tour  very  humble  servant,  R.  S." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  In  your  paper  upon  temperance,'  you  prescribe  to  jb  a  rul«  J 
for  drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  following  » 
'The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third! 
for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.'     Now,  sir,V 
yon  must  know  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spectator  in  a  olub^ 
whereof    I   am   a   member ;  when   our  president  told  us  there 
was   certainly   an   error  in    the  print,   and   that  the   word  g/asi 
should  be  bottle ;  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  of 
this  mistake,  and  to  desire  you  to  publish  the  following  errat*;.. 
In  the  papar  of  Saturday,  October  13,  col.  3,  line  I '.,  for  gloM  J 
mid  bottle 

"  Yonis,  Robin  Good-f 

L 
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Omnlbiu  In  terris,  qa»  snnt  k  Oadlbas  usque 
Aaroram  et  Gangenif  pauci  dignoscere  possant 
Vera  bona,  atquo  illls  multiim  diversa,  remotft 

EiToris  nebal4 

Jirv.  Sat.  z.  1. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  thoir  own  good,  or,  knowing,  it  pursue. 

Dbtdkn. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper*  I  laid  down  some  thoughts  upon 
u  ^votion  in  general,  and  shall  here  shew  what  were  the  notions  of 
tl^e  most  refined  heathens  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  represented 
in  Plato's  dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled,  *  Alcibiades  the  Second,' 
which  doubtless  gave  occasion  to  Juyenal's  tenth  Satire,  and  to 
the  second  Satire  of  Persius ;  as  the  last  of  these  authors  has  al- 
most transcribed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled,  '  Alcibiades 
the  First,'  in  his  fourth  Satire. 

The  speakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades :  and  the  substance  of  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of 
the  intricacies  and  digressions)  as  follows. 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  going  to 
his  devotions,  and  observing  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth 
with  great  seriousness  and  attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  be  thoughtful  on  that  occasion,  since  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himself  by  his  own  prayers,  and 
that  those  things  which  the  gods  send  him  in  answer  to  his  peti- 
tions might  turn  to  his  destruction :  This,  says  he,  may  not  only 
happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is  mischievous  in 
its  own  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods  to  sow  dissension 
between  his  sons ;  but  when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would 
be  for  his  good,  and  against  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  det 
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riment.  This  tlie  pliiloBoplier  shews  must  neoeaHaril^  happen 
■inong  us, sinoe  most  men  are  blinded  with  ignorance,  prejudice, 
or  passion,  which  hinder  thou  from  seeing  such  things  us  are 
reallj  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  instance,  he  asks  Alcihiaiics, 
Whether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased  if  that  God  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  address  himself,  should  promise  to  malie  him  the 
eovereiguof  the  whole  earth?  Alaiblades  answers,  That  he  should 
doubtless  look  upon  such  a  promise  aa  the  greatest  favour  that 
oould  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates  then  asks  bim,  If,  atler 
receiving  this  great  favour,  he  would  be  content  to  lose  his  life  ? 
or  if  he  would  reueive  it  though  be  was  sure  he  would  make  un 
ill  use  of  it?  To  both  which  questiooa  Aloibiadea  answers  in  the 
negative.  Socrates  then  shews  bim  from  the  examples  of  others, 
how  these  might  very  probably  bo  the  effects  of  such  a  blessing. 
He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces  of  good  fortune,  as  that 
of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the  highest  post  in  a  government, 
are  subject  to  the  like  fatal  consequences ;  which  nevertheless, 
says  he,  men  ardently  desire,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if 
they  thought  their  prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  obtaining 
of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point.  That  all  the  most  ap- 
parent blessings  in  tbis  life  are  obnoxious  to  sueh  dreadful  conse- 
qaences,  and  that  no  man  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove 
to  him  a  blessiog  or  a  curse,  be  teaches  Alctbiades  after  what 
manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  model  of  bis 
devotion,  a  short  prayer,  which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the 
use  of  bis  friends,  in  the  following  words  :  '  0,  Jupiter,  give  ua 
those  things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  sncb  things 
8H  we  pray  for,  or  sucii  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for ;  and  remove 
from  na  those  things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  suoh 
things  as  we  pray  for.' 
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In  tne  second  place,  tLat  tLis  disciple  may  ask  such  tbiDgs 

nre  eipedieut  for  liim,  ho  ahewB  him,  that  it  is  abaolutelj  neceft-, 
sarj  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to 
lutowledgc  of  that  which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  eoital 
to  the  escollenoj  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  informs  him,  that  the  best 
methods  he  oould  make  use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  hia  prayers  aoeeptuble,  would  be  to  lire  in  a 
ooustant  practice  of  his  duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  toen. 
Under  this  head  he  very  much  recommends  a  form  of  prayer  the 
Lacedemonians  made  use  of,  in  which  they  petition  the  gods,  '  to 
give  them  all  good  tilings  bo  long  as  tjiey  are  virtuous.'  Under 
this  huad,  likewise,  he  gives  a  very  reiaarkable  aooouut  of  on 
oracle  to  the  following  purpose. 

When  the  Athenians,  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemoniai 
leceivcd  many  defoats  hotli  by  sea  and  laud,  tfacy  sent  a 
to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammoo,  to  ask  the  reason  why  they, 
erected  so  many  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with 
costly  offerings  ;  why  they,  who  had  instituted  so  many  festivala, 
and  accompanied  them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies ;  in 
short,  why  they,  who  had  slain  so  many  hecatombs  at  their  altars, 
should  be  less  successful  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
short  of  them  in  all  these  particulars.  To  this,  says  he, 
oracle  made  the  following  reply  :  '  I  am  better  pleased  with 
prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians,  than  with  all  the  oblations  of  the 
Greeks.'  As  this  prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in  those 
who  made  it,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  mc 
Tioious  man  might  be  devout,  eo  far  as  victims  could  make  him, 
but  that  hia  offerings  were  regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  ai 
his  petitions  as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes  on  this  occasioti 
two  verses  out  of  Homer,  in  which  the  poet  says,  that  the  scent 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  windx 
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-but  tliai  it  was  not  noceptuble  to  the  gods,  who  werti  displi 
with  Priam  and  all  his  people' 

TLe  conclusion  of  t!ii§  dialogue  ia  very  remarkable.  Socmtea 
having  deterred  Alcibiadea  from  the  prayers  and  Eacrificce  which 
he  was  going  to  offer,  by  eettiug  forth  the  ah  ore- mentioned  diffi- 
culties of  performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds  these  words : 
Wc  mast  therefore  wait  till  such  time  as  we  may  learn  bow  to 
behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men.'  But  when 
will  that  time  come,  (says  Alcibiadcs,)  and  who  is  it  that  will  in- 
itruct  us  ?  for  I  would  fain  see  this  man,  whoever  he  Ja.  It  is 
.one  (says  Socrates)  who  takes  care  of  you;  but  aa  Homer  tella 
ns,'  that  Minerva  removed  the  mist  from  Dioinedes  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  plainly  discover  both  gods  and  men ;  so  the  darkness 
that  hangs  upon  your  miud  must  be  removed,  before  you  are  able 
to  discern  wiiat  is  good  aud  what  is  evil.  Let  him  remove  from 
my  mind  (says  Alcibiadcs)  the  darkucss,  and  what  else  he  pleas- 
es ;  I  am  determined  to  refuae  nothing  he  shall  order  me, 
whoever  he  is,  bo  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.  I'hb 
remaining  part  of  tjiis  dialogue  is  very  obscure  :  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  that  would  make  us  thmk  Socrates  hinted  at  himself 
when  he  spoke  of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the 
world;  did  not  he  own  that  he  himself  was  in  this  respect  as 
much  at  a  loss,  and  in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conelusion  as  a  prediction 
of  our  Saviour,  or  at  least  that  Socrates,  like  the  high-priest, 
prophesied  unknowingly,  and  pointed  at  that  divine  tcaohcr 
was  to  come  into  the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However  that 
may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  pliilosopher  saw,  by  the  light  of 
reason,  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  gooduesa  of  the  divine  nature, 
to  send  a    person    into  the   world    who  should    instruct 
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kind  in  tlic  dutica  of  religion,  and,  Id  partleular,  teach  tbem  how 
to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's  discourae  on  prayer, 
will,  I  beUovc,  caturnlly  make  this  reflection,  That  the  great 
founder  of  our  religion,  as  well  by  bis  own  example,  as  in  the 
form  of  prajer  which  he  taught  his  disciples,  did  not  oulj  keep 
up  to  tboHe  rules  which  the  light  of  nature  had  suggested  to  this 
great  philosopher,  but  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of  all  others.  He  directed  them  tu 
the  proper  object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  according  to 
the  third  rule  above- mentioned,  to  apply  themselves  to  him  in 
tlieir  closets,  without  show  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship  bini  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  As  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  form  of 
prayer,  implored  the  gods  id  general  to  give  them  all  good  things, 
BO  long  as  they  were  virtuous,  we  ask,  in  particular,  '  that  our 
offonccs  may  be  forgiven,  aa  we  forgive  those  of  others.'  If  we 
look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socrates  has  prescribed,  namely 
That  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such  things 
aa  arc  best  for  ue,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  where  we  are  taught  in  several  instances  to  regard 
tliosc  things  as  curses,  which  appear  aa  blessings  in  the  eye  of 
Ihe  world  ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  esteem  those  things  as  bless- 
ings, which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  appear  as  curses.  Thus 
in  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us,  wo  only  pray  for  that  hap- 
piness which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exist- 
ence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  '  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom,'  being  solicitous  for  no  other  t«raporal  blessing  but  our 
'daily  sustenance.'  On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  nothing 
but  sin,  and  against  '  evil '  in  general,  leaving  it  with  Omnie. 
oienee  to  determine  what  is  really  such.  If  we  look  into  the 
first  of  Socrates  his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  recommends  the 
A  1)0 re-mentioned  form  of  the  auoieut  poet,  we  find  that  form  not 
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ouly  oomprehena*d,  but  very  muoli  iioprovod,  m  tlie  petition, 
wherein  we  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  liis  '  will  may  b« 
done ;  '  which  ia  of  the  game  force  with  that  form  which 
Saviour  used,  when  he  prayed  against  the  most  painful 
most  ignominious  of  deaths,  '  Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.'  This  comprehensive  petition  is  the  most  humble, 
u  well  as  the  most  prudent,  tliat  can  be  offered  up  from  the 
ereatnre  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes  the  Supreme  Being 
nothing  but  what  ia  for  onr  good,  and  that  ho  knows  better  thau 
ourselves  what  is  so. 
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There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with,  thau  those  ' 
who  shew  hnman  nature  in  a  variety  of  views,  and  describe  the  ' 
several  ages  of  the  world  in  their  different  manners.  A  reader 
cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the 
yirtnes  and  vioea  of  his  own  times,  with  those  which  prevailed  in 
tbe  times  of  his  fore-fathers;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind 
between  his  own  private  character,  and  that  of  other  persons 
whether  of  bis  own  age,  or  of  the  ages  that  went  before  him. 
Tbe  contempliition  of  mankind  iiuder  these  chniigeable  colours, 
is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  aiiiniate  ns  to 
any  particular  virtue ;  to  make  ua  pleased  or  displeased  with 
onraelves  la  the  moat  proper  pointa,  to  clear  our  minds  of  ^re^u 


dice  and  prepoaseesion,  and  rectify  that  nnrronnesa  of  tempi 
wliich  iucliuea  ub  to  thiuk  amiss  of  those  who  differ  from  o 
selves. 

If  WQ  look  into  Uio  mauners  of  the  mo8t  remote  ages  of  t 
world,  we  discover  human  uature   iu  Ler  simplicity ;  and  th^^^ 
more  wc  come  downward  towards  our  own  times,  may  observe 
her  hidiug  herself  in  artifices  and  refinements,  polished  insen- 
sibly out  of  her  original  plaimiess,  and  at  length  entirely  ]"£( 
under  form  and  ceremony,  and  (what  we  call)  good-breeding. 
Read  the  accounts  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given  us  by 
the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  you  would  H 
think  you  were  reading  the  history  of  another  speeies- 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are  none  which  instrnol 
us  more  openly  in  the  manners  of  their  respective  times  in  which 
they  lived,  than  those  who  Lave  employed  themselves  in  satire, 
under  what  dress  soever  it  may  appear ;  as  there  are  no  otbe; 
authors  whose  province  it  is  to  enter  so  directly  into  the  vKjt 
of  men,  and  set  their  miscarriages  in  so  strong  a  light. 

Simonldes,  a  poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is  I  think  author  ' 
of  the  oldest  satire  that  is  now  extant ;  and,  as  some  say,  of  the 
first  that  was  ever  written.  This  poet  flourished  about  four  bun 
dred  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  shews,  by  his  way  of 
writing,  the  simphcity,  or  rather  coarseness,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  I  have  taken  notice,  in  my  hundred  and  sixty-first 
speculation,  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  the  French  call 
the  Bienseatice,  in  an  allusion,  has  been  found  out  of  late  years  ; 
and  that  the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a  likeness  in  their 
similitudes,  did  not  much  trouble  themselves  with  the  decency 
of  the  comparison.  The  satires  or  iambics  of  Simonides,  with 
which  J  shall  entertain  my  readers  in  the  present  paper,  are  a 
remarkable  instance  of  what  I  formerly  advanced.  The  subject  of 
thia  satire  is  w^man.     He  describes  thts  sex  in  their  several  cha 
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ncters,  which  bo  derives  to  them  from  a  fanoiful  snppDBition 
raised  upon  the  doctrine  of  pre-exiBteace.  Hq  tolls  <ia  that  the- 
gods  formed  the  soula  of  woiuen  nitt  of  those  scudi)  und  princi- 
ples which  couiposfi  several  kinds  of  animals  and  eletnents  ;  niid 
that  their  good  or  bad  diaposttioiia  ariso  in  them  ticoordicig  aa 
Boch  and  such  seeds  and  principles  predominate  in  their  consti- 
tutions. I  have-translated  the  author  verj'  faithfully,  and  if  not 
word  for  word  {which  oar  language  would  not  hear)  at  least  so  ' 
u  to  comprehend  every  one  of  his  sentiments,  without  adding 
any  thing  of  my  owd.  I  have  already  apologized  for  this  author's - 
want  of  delicacy,  and  must  further  premise,  that  the  following' 
Batire  afTects  only  some  of  the  lower  purt  of  the  sex,  and  not 
those  who  have  been  refined  hy  a  polity  education,  which  was  not 
so  common  in  the  age  of  this  poet.' 

In  the  beginning  Qod  made  the  souls  of  woman-kind  out  of 
different  materials,  and  in  a  separate  state  from  their  bodies. 

The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed  out  of  thosa 
ingredients  which  compose  a  swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is 
K  slut  in  her  house,  and  a  glutton  at  her  table.     She  is  uncleanly 

;r  person,  a  slattern  in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is  no  better 
than  a  dung-bill. 

A  second  sort  of  female  soul,  was  formed  out  of  the  same 
materiais  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  fox.  Such  an  one 
is  wbat  we  call  a  notable  discerning  woman,  who  has  an  insight 
into  every  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  species  of 
females  there  are  some  virtuous  and  some  vicious. 

'  A  third  kind  of  women  are  made  up  of  canine  particles 

Sinioniilei  of  Amorgos  lived,  Hocording;  to  EiiMbiu?,  sbont  644  B.  0.  : 
w^eordiDg  to  Siiidsi,  780  (778)  B.  C.  But  ArchUoclius  was  the  flral 
latirist — 

ArehJloebnm  pmprii.  ™Mm  timttU  lambo. 
T.  Hor.AnPcKt  v.  70,  aadMatthiss'iiHistory  of  Gl.  and  Rom.  Lit— & 
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These  Eire  wbat  we  commonlj  call  Scolds,  who  imitate  the  i 
mals  out  of  which  they  were  takeo,  that  are  always  busy  i 
barking,  tliut  sniirl  at  every  oue  who  comes  in  their  way,  and  U^ 
ID  perpetual  cluDiour. 

'  The  fourth  kiod  of  women  were  mode  out  of  the  eartlj 
These  are  your  sluggards,  who  paBS  away  their  time  in  indolenos 
and  igaorauce,  hoTcr  over  the  fire  a  whole  winter,  and  apply 
thetuaelves  with  alacrity  to  Qo  kind  of  business  but  eating. 

'  The  fifth   species  of  females  wore  made  out  of  tbo  t 
These  are  women  of  variable   uneven  tempore,  sometimes    I 
storm   and   tempest,  somotimeB  all   calm  and   suntthine. 
stranger  wiio  sees  one  of  these  in  her  smiles  and  Biuootbnesgj,  J 
would  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle  of  good  humour ;  but  on  a  suJdai 
her  looks  and  words  are  changed,  she  is  nothing  but  fury  e 
outrage,  uoi^e  and  hurricane. 

'  The  sixth  species  were  made  up  of  the  ingredients  whi^ 
compose  an  ass,  or  a  beast  of  burden.  These  are  naturaUs 
exceeding  slothful,  but  upon  the  husband's  exerting  bis  authoN 
ity,  will  live  upon  bard  fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  please  biiri 
They  are  however  far  from  being  averse  to  venereal  pleasi 
seldom  refuse  a  male  companion. 

'  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventh  specios  of  woraefif 
who  are  of  a  melancholy,  froward,  unaniiable  nature,  and  a 
pugnant  to  the  offers  of  love,  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  thei 
haaband  when  he  approaches  them  with  conjugal  endearmenti 
This  species  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to  little  thefts,  cheat^ 
and  p  life  rings. 

'  The  mare  with  a  flowing  name,  which  was  never  broke  i 
servile  toil  and  labour,  composed  an  eighth  species  of  wc 
These  are  they  who  have  little  regard  for  their  husbands,  wh*'* 
pass  away  their  time  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  perfuming  ;   who 
tbcow  thcii  hail  into  the  mceat  curls,  sud  triek  it  up  with  tite 
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faireat  flowera  and  garlands.     A  womaD  of  this  species  Ib  h,  rcr;  -j 

pretty  thing  for  b  stronger  to  look  upon,  but  very  dotrimental  ta  J 

owner,  onless  it  be  a  king  or  prince  who  takea  a  fanoj  to  Bucb  4 

''■ 

'  The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  out  of  the  ape.  J 

iss  are  auch  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  ao-  J 

thing  beaotiful  in  thcinsclres,  and  endeavour  to  detract  from 

ridicule  every  thing  which  appears  so  in  otliera. 

The  tenth,  and  last  apei^iea  of  women,  were  made  out  of  tht  -^ 

.  and  happy  is  the  man  who  gets  eueh  an  one  for  his 

is  altogether  faultless  and  unblameable ;  her  family  flourishea 
and  improves  by  her  good  maoHgemeut.  She  lovea  her  imsband, 
and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  liim  a  race  of  beautiful  and 
virtuous  children.     She  diatinguisbcH  herself  among  her  sex.   She 

irrounded  with  graces.  She  never  sits  among  the  loose  tribe 
of  women,  nor  passes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton  dis. 

BOB.     She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  tlic  be? 
that  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man.' 

I  shall  aoDclude  these  Iambics  with  the  motto  of  this  paper 

■which  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  author :    '  A  man  cannot  possesa 

ly  thing  that  is  belter  tLau  a  good  woman,  uor  any  thing  that  ie 

DTse  than  a  bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  shewn  a  great  penetration  in  this  diversity 
of  female  characters,  he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and  ' 
Monsieur  Boileau  are  guilty  of,  the  fornier  in  bis  sixth,  and  the 
ither  in  his  last  satire,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  BOX  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to  the  valuable  part  of 

Such  levelling  satires  are  of  uo  use  to  the  world,  and  for  this 

m  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  French  author  above-meu 
tioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exquisite  judgment  and  a  lover  of  v 
toe,  could  think  human  nature  a  proper  subject  for  satire  i 
ftuother  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which  Is  called  '  Tbe  Satira 
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upon  Man.  Wbat  vice  or  frailtj  can  a  discourse  correct,  w1 
ueneureB  Ibe  whole  species  alike,  and  eudeavours  to  shew  bj 
superficial  strokes  of  wit,  tliat  brutes  are  the  more  eseellent  crea^ 
tures  of  the  two  ?  A  satire  aliould  eipose  nothiug  hut  what  is 
corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  it. 
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Havinq  lately  translated  the  fragment  of  an  old  poet,  whtcl 
deaoribes  womankind  under  several  characters,  and  supposes  tl 
to  have  drawn  their  different  mnnucrs  and  dispositions  from  tliol 
animals  and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  v 
pounded  ;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  the  sex  llieir  rerenge,  I 
laying  toeether   in    another  paper  the  many  vicioos  charactera 
wbioh  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and  shewing  the  different  ingre- 
dients that  go  to  the  making  up  of  such  different  humours  and  oon> 
BtitutiuuB.     Horace  has  a  thought  whioh  is  aoracthing  akin  ta  I 
this,  when,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for  an  in^^ 
vective  which  he  had  written  against  her,  and  to  account  for  that 
uareasonable  fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often  transport;- 
ed,  he  tells  us,  that  when  Prometheus  made  his  man  of  clay,  i 
the  kneading  up  of  the  heart  he  seasoned  it  wiiJi  some  f 
partioloB  of  the  lion.'     But  upon  turning  this  plai 

'  L.  i,  le.     Thus  tranelntad  by  Mr.  Dunccinibe. 
Tb  mli,  whBn  Juphrfu  am  bogm 


n  01  clay,  m^^^ 
Bome  forioi^^^l 
to  and  fro  i^^| 
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my  thoughts,  I  observed  so  many  unaccountable  humours  in  man, 
that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what  animals  to  fetch  them.  Male 
souls  are  diversified  with  so  many  characters,  that  the  world  has 
not  variety  of  materials  sufl&cient  to  furnish  out  their  different 
tempers  and  inclinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply  their  several  extra- 
vagances. 

•  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  thought  of  Simonides,  I 
shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of  women 
from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of.  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers have  in  a  manner,  satirized  the  vicious  part  of  the  human 
species  in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  souPs  post  existence,  if  I 
may  so  call  it ;  and  that  as  Simonides  describes  brutes  entering 
into  the  composition  of  women,  others  have  represented  human 
souls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  which  supposes  that  human  souls,  upon 
their  leaving  the  body,  become  the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes 
as  they  most  resemble  in  their  manners ;  or  to  give  an  account  of 
it,  as  Mr.  Dryden  has  described  it  in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras 
his  speech  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid,  where  that  philosopher 
dissuades  his  hearers  from  eating  fiesh. 

Thus  all  tilings  are  hut  alter*cl,  nothing  dies, 

And  here  and  there  th'  unbody*d  spirit  flies, 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossess'd, 

And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  beast. 

Or  haunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 

And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind ; 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd : 

The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  loot. 

Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 

To  please  the  taste  of  glutton-appetite ; 

But  sufl'er  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 

Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel ; 

With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 

Or  from  a  Ireast  dislodge  a  brother*8  mind.— Y.  289»  Aa 

yoL,    V. — 22 
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Plato  in  the  visioD  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which  I  may  pos 
sibly  make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation,  records  some  beauti- 
ful transmigrations ;  as  that  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  musical, 
melancholy,  and  a  womanhater,  entered  into  a  swan ;  the  soul  of 
Ajax,  which  was  all  wrath  and  fierceness,  into  a  lion ;  the  soul  of 
Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into  an  eagle  ;  and 
the  soul  of  Thersites,  who  was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a 
monkey. 

Mr.  Oongreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies,'  has 
touched  upon  this  doctrine  with  great  humour. 

Thus  Aristotle's  soul,  of  all  that  was, 
May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  ass ; 
Or  in  this  very  house,  for  ought  we  know. 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau. 

1  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  letters,  which  my  last 
Tuesday's  speculation  has  produced.  My  following  correspond- 
ents will  shew,  what  I  there  observed^  that  the  speculation  of 
that  day  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  sex. 

From  my  house  in  the  Strand,  October  30,  1711. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Upon  reading  your  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  several  symp- 
toms in  my  constitution,  that  I  am  a  bee.  My  shop,  or  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  my  cell,  is  in  that  great  hive  of  females  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New-Exchange;  where  I  am  daily  em- 
ployed in  gathering  together  a  little  stock  of  gain  from  the  finest 
flowers  about  the  town ;  I  mean  the  ladies  and  the  beaus.  I  have 
a  numerous  swarm  of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  education 
I  am  able  :  but,  sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  drone, 
who  lives  upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  thing  into  the 
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eoinmon  stock.  Now,  sir,  as  od  the  one  band  I  take  care  not  to 
behave  myself  towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  I  would  not 
have  him  look  upon  me  as  a  humble  bee ;  for  which  reason  I  do 
all  I  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day,  and 
frequently  represent  to  him  the  fatal  effects  his  sloth  and  negli- 
gence may  bring  upon  us  in  our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  join  with  me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and  you 

will  for  ever  oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Melissa." 

Piccadilly,  October  SI,  VJU. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  AM  joined  in  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of  those  fillies 

who  are  described  in  the  old  poet  with  that  hard  name  you  gave 
us  the  other  day.  She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as 
silk :  but,  sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and  almost 
ruins  me  in  ribbons.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft 
man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  expensivencss. 
Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your  next  paper,  whether  I  may  not 
expect  of  her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and 
oorry  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Barnaby  Brittle." 


Checpside,  October  80. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
*'  I  AM  mightily  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  cat,  be  so  kind 
to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 

"  Yours  till  death, 

JoSIAH  HeNPECK." 

"  P.  S.     You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin.** 
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Wapping,  C  Jober  81,  1711. 

"  Sir, 
'*  Ever  since  jour  Spectator  of  Tuesday  last  came  into  our 
family,  my  husband  is  pleased  to  call  me  his  Oceana,  because  the 
foolish  old  poet  that  you  have  translated,  says,  That  the  souls  of 
some  women  are  made  of  sea  water.  This,  it  seems,  has  encou- 
raged my  sauce-box  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  ho 
cries,  Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  *  be  calm ; '  when  I  chide  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, pr'ythe  child,  *do  not  bluster/  He  had  the  impudence 
ubout  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and 
must  expect  to  divide  his  life  between  '  storm  and  sunshine.' 
When  I  bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  family,  it  is  *  high 
sea '  in  his  house ;  and  when  I  sit  still  without  doing  any  thing, 
his  affairs  forsooth  are  '  wind-bound.'  When  I  ask  him  whether 
it  rains,  he  makes  answer,  it  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  'fair 
weather '  within  doors.  In  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind 
freely  to  him,  but  I  either  '  swell  *  or  *  rage,'  or  do  something  that 
is  not  fit  for  a  civil  woman  to  hear.  Pray  Mr.  Spectator,  since 
you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women,  let  us  know  what  materials 
your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have  one.'  I  suppose  you  would 
make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spirited  tame  insipid  creatures  ;  but, 
sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  passions  in  us  as 
yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop. 

"  Martha  Tempest.  '  L. 

*  Steele  seems  to  have  thought  his  wife  a  Bee,  but  she  was  certainly  oi 
the  Grimalkin  family.  Y.  Steele's  Letters,  vol  i.  vbique,  Addison's  was 
an  Oceana,  but  he  was  at  this  time  unmarried,  and  .^robably  would  have 
lived  longer  if  he  had  continued  sa — GL 
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It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  ChriBtianity,  if  I  may  um 
that  phrase,  to  mauage  our  actions  to  the  beat  advantage,  and 
direct  them  in  such  a  inaDner,  that  erery  thing  we  do  may  turn 
to  account  at  tlint  great  day,  when  every  thing  we  have  done  will 
be  aet  before  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight,  wo  may 
cast  all  our  actioua  under  the  division  of  such  as  are  in  them- 
selvea  either  good,  evil,  or  indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  inten- 
tions after  the  same  manner,  and  ccnaider  them  with  regard  to 
our  actions,  wo  may  discover  that  great  art  and  Bccret  of  religion 
which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives  it  its  proper 
force  and  efficacy  j  joined  to  an  evil  action,  extenuates  its  malig- 
nity, and  in  some  cases,  may  take  it  wholly  away ;  and  joined  to 
an  indifferent  action,  turns  it  to  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious 
as  far  as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  manner  the  influ- 
ence of  an  evil  intention  upon  our  actions.  An  evil  intention 
perverts  the  best  of  actiuits,  and  makes  them  in  reality  what  the 
fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  neal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  world,  sp  many  '  shining  sins.' '  It  destroys  the  inno- 
cence of  an  indifferent  action,  and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possi- 
ble blaokncsH  and  horror,  or  in  the  emphatical  language  of  sacred 
writ,  makes  '  sin  exceeding  sinful.' 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of  an  indifferenl 
'  tSplendiJa  pafcata, — C. 
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intention,  we  sball  find  that  it  destroys  the  merit  of  a  good 
action  ;  abates,  but  never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil 
action ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural  state  of  in- 
difference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our  minds 
with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  at  some  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory 
of  our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own 
souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry  in  moral  life,  which 
does  not  throw  away  any  single  action,  but  makes  every  one  go 
as  far  it  can.  It  multiplies  the  means  of  salvation,  increases  the 
number  of  our  virtues,  and  diminishes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though  not  so  solid,  in 
Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch,  who  objects  to  him  the  multiplicity 
of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  washings,  dresses,  meats, 
purgations,  and  the  like.  The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon 
this  occasion,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows  : 
"  There  arc  not  duties  enough  (says  he)  in  the  essential  parts,  of 
the  law  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time,  place,  and 
person,  are  requisite,  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
a  moral  virtue  into  practice.  We  have  therefore,  says  he,  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many  things,  which  are 
in  themselves  indifferent,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may 
have  more  occasion  of  shewing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  life  be  doing  something  to  please  him. 

Monsieur  St.  Evremont  has  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  same  kind 
of  apology,  where  he  pretends  to  consider  the  different  spirit  of 
the  papists  and  the  calvinists,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein  they 
disagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are  actuated  by  love,  and 
the  other  by  fear  ;  and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and 
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devotion  tDwarda  the  Supreme  Being,  the  formeT  seem  par-  I 
ticularly  careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  poBBibl^pleasft^ 
him,  aud  the  otlier  to  obstain  from  every  thing  that  may  possibly^ 
displease  him. 

But  notwithstanding  tins  plausible  reason  with  which  both  the  I 
Jew  and  the  Boman  Oatliolic  would  excuse  their  respective  super- 1 
Btitions,  it  ie  certain  there  ia  something  iu  them  very  pernicioui,* 
to  mankind,  and  destructive  to  religion;  because  the  injunction 
of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such  actions  duties,  as  were  befora 
indifferent,  and  by  that  means  renders  religion   more  burthen- 
Eonie  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  betrays  many  into. J 
Bine  of  omission  which  they  would  not  othem'ise  be  guilty  of,  and  a 
fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  to  the  shadowy  unessential  pointa,.J 
instead  of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important  matters  of  the  J 

This  Bealous  and  active  obedience,  however,  takes  place  in  th 
groat  point  we  are  recommending  ;  for  if  instead  of  prescribin 
to  ourselves  indifferent  actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  inten- 
tion to  all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  wc  make  our  very  exist-  j 
ence  one  continued  act  of  obedience,  we  turn  our 
amusements  to  our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleasing  bim  (whom  I 
we  are  made  t«  please]  in  all  the  ciroumstauees  and  occurrences  1 
-  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  '  holy  c 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such)  which  is  recommended  to 
US  by  the  apostle  in  that  uncommon  precept,  wherein  he  directs 
US  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  onr 
indifferent  actions, '  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  w 

A  person  therefore  who  ia  possessed  with  such  an  babituai.J 
good  intention,  as  that  which  I  have  beea  here  speaking  cf,  eii- j 
ters  upon  no  single  circumstance  of  life,  without  considering  it  a$| 
well  pleasing  to  the  great  author  of  Ua  "Bftm^,  iio\AwBi^i*^  x»  ^ 
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the  dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  tc 
the  particular  station  in  i^hich  Providence  has  placed  him.  He 
liyes  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  regards  himself 
as  acting,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the  observa- 
tion and  inspection  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions 
and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows  his  *  down  sitting  and  his  upri- 
sing, who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out 
all  his  ways.'  In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of  his  Judge 
is  always  upon  him,  and  in  every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is 
doing  what  is  commanded  or  allowed  by  Him,  who  will  hereafter 
either  reward  or  punish  it.  This  was  the  character  of  those  holy 
men  of  old,  who  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  scripture,  are  said  to 
have  *  walked  with  God.' 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  morality,  I  generally 
consider  how  I  may  recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I 
treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  by 
that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  who  have  greater  advan- 
tages of  knowing  their  duty,  and  therefore  greater  obligations  to 
perform  it,  into  a  better  course  of  life :  besides  that,  many  among 
us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  hearing  to  a  pagan 
philosopher,  than  to  a  christian  writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of  this  excellent  frame 
of  mind  in  a  speech  of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus. 
This  great  philosopher  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before 
the  draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his 
friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  these 
words  :  *  Whether  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my 
endeavour  to  please  him,  and  I  Lave  a  good  hope  that  this  my 
endeavour  will  be  accepted  by  him.'  We  find  in  these  words  of 
that  great  man,  the  habitual  good  intention  which  I  would  here 

^nate^  and  with  which  that  divine  philosopher  always  acted. 
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I  shall  only  add,  that  Eraamus,  who  was  an  wibigotted  RomoD 
Catliolic,  was  bo  much  transpurtcd  with  this  passage  of  Socrates, 
that  he  coald  scarco  forlxiar  louking  upon  biui  as  a  sat'ut,  and 
desiring  him  to  praj  for  him  ;  or  as  that  ingenioua  and  learned 
KTiter  has  expressed  himself  in  a  much  more  lively  manner 
'  When  I  refleet  on  such  a  speech  pronounced  bj  such  a  persOB, 
I  can  scarce  forbear  crying  out,  Sancte  Socralei,  va  pro  nobis 
0,  holj  Socrates,  pray  for  uh.' 
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I  CONSIDER  an  human  soul  without  education,  like  marUe  in 
the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  till  the 
eltill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface    i 
shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that 
runs  through  the  body  of  it.     Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  luind,  draws  ont  to  view  every  latent  \ 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able    , 
to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  Boon 
upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  education,  wliich  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain 
his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tj:lla  us  that  a  slatue 
lies  bid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  stiituai^ 
only   clears    away    the   superSuous    matter,    and    removes   thu 
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robbish  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  an  human 
souL  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good, 
or  the  great  man,  Ter j  often  lie  hid  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which 
a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to 
light  I  am,  therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts 
of  savage  nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which 
aro  wild  and  uncultivated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierce- 
ness, resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sul- 
lenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different 
kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang 
themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our 
American  plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity, 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might 
not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul,  which  appears  in  these  poor 
wretches,  on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  culti- 
vated ?  And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt 
with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species,  that  we  should  not 
put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we  should 
only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them ;  nay, 
that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  in  another  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining 
H? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  mention* 

ing  a  story  which   I   have   lately  heard,  and  which  is  so  well 

attested,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of 

it :  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  passed  about  twelve 

^^1^:  at  Si.  Christopher's,  one  of  our  British  Leeward  Iblanda. 
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The  negroes  who  were  concerned  iu  it,  were  all  of  theui  the  slaveii 
of  a  gentleman  who  ia  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had  a  young  woman,  who 
Waa  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her 
own  eomplexion.  He  hod  at  the  same  time  two  young  fellows 
who  were  likewise  negroes  and  slaves,  remarkable  for  the  eomeli- 
ness  of  their  persona,  and  for  the  friendship  which  they  bore  to 
one  another.  It  unfortuDately  happened  that  both  of  them  fell 
in  love  with  the  female  negroe  obove-mentioned,  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  tiikeii  citlier  of  tlieni  for  her  hfisband,  pro- 
rided  they  could  agree  between  themselves  which  should  be  the 
man.  But  they  were  both  ao  paasionately  in  love  with  her,  tliat 
neither  of  tbeni  could  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival :  and  at 
the  same  time  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them 
would  think  of  gaining  her  wilbout  his  friend's  consent.  The 
torments  of  these  two  lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  forbear  observing  the  strange 
complication  of  paaaions  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
negroes,  that  often  dropped  expressions  of  the  uneasiness  thej 
underwent,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever  to 
be  happy. 

After  a  long  straggle  between  love  and  friendship,  truth  and 
■jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a  walk  together  into  a  wood,  carrying 
their  mistress  along  mitii  them ;  where,  after  abundance  of  lam- 
entations, they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she  immediate- 
ly died.  A  slave,  who  was  at  his  work,  not  far  from  the  plaoe 
where  this  astonishiug  piece  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to  see  what  was  the  occasion 
of  them  He  there  discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  tlie 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  side  of  her  kissing  the 
dead  corpse,  weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their  breaatsin  tLeulmost 
agonies  of  grief  and  despair     He  immediately  ranlo  the  English 
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fiunily  with  the  news  of  what  he  had  seen ;  who  upon  coming  to 
the  place,  saw  the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring  hy 
her  with  wounds  thej  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  harharity,  what  strange 
disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are 
not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  disciplined  by  reason.  Though  the 
action  which  I  have  recited  is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and  horror 
it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which  might  have  produced 
very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable 
education.* 

It  is,  therefore,  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  bom  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  several  poor 
uninstructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of 
those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speaking ;  as  those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise  above 
•)ne  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For,  to 
return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes 
only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- hewn,  and  but  just 
sketched  into  an  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appear- 
ing distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we  find  the 
figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any 
to  wh:ch  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

Difcourses  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  minds, 
and  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  re- 
cover our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which 
naturally  cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  along  profest  myself  in  thiF 
paper  a  promoter  of  these  great  ends :  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
1  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  something  to  the  polishing  of 

Vl  xunds ;  at  least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the  exeeo 
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tion  may  be.  I  must  confoas  I  am  not  a  little  cncouragtid  in  it 
by  many  letters  wliicli  I  receive  from  unkuowu  hands,  in  appro 
faation  of  my  pndeavuura;  and  must  take  thia  opportunity  of 
returning  luy  tlianka  to  tiiose  who  writ*  tliem,  and  excusing  my- 
self for  not  inserting  several  oi'  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  \ 
seusibie  would  t)e  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I  i 
puhlish  the  praises  which  are  so  well  penned,  they  would  do 
honour  to  the  peraous  who  write  them;  but  my  publishing  ot 
them  would,  I  fear,  be  a  soflicient  instance  to  the  world,  that  I 
did  not  deserve  them.  C. 
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Theke  are  but  few  men  wiio  are  not  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing  thcmsclvea  iu  the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and  of 
growing   considerable   among  those  with  whom  they  converse. 
There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest  and  . 
most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  endeavour  to  procure  i 
little  circle  of  their   friends   and   acquaintance.     The  poorest  ' 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  common  alma,  gets  him    , 
bis  Bet  of  admirers,  and  delights  iu  that  superiority  wliich  he    ' 
enjoys  over  those  who  are  in  some  respects  beneath  him.     Thii   J 
ambition,  which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  mcthinka 
receive  a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  direated,  eon- 
tribute  aa  much  to  a  person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  ta 
bis  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

I  eball  therefore  put  together  some  thoogbts  on  this  subjeot,    i 
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nliiob  I  bave  not  met  with  Id  other  writers ;  and  shbll  set 
down  as  i.he;  have  ocaarred  to  me,  without  being  at  the  paiua 
coDDtct  or  metliodijie  tLem. 

All  euperioritj  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man  can  have 
Kuotlier,  may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quitlity,  which, 
■iJered  at  large,  is  either  that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind, 
first  is  that  which  consists  in  birth,  title,  or  riches ;  and  is  t!ie:i 
most  foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the  least  call  out 
own  of  any  of  the  throe  kinds  of  quality.  In  relation  to  the 
body,  quality  arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty  ;  which  are 
Dearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselvea,  than  the  former. 
Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  Its  rise  I'l'om  knowledge  or 
virtue ;  and  is  that  which  is  more  essential  to  us,  and  more  iuti- 
matoly  united  with  us  than  cither  of  the  other  two. 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less  reason  to  Taint' 
himBclf  upon  it  than  on  that  of  tho  body  or  mind,  is  however 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  most  shinlug  figuri 
of  tho  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reusoiiahlo  and  genuine  source 
bonour,  we  generally  fiud 
lar  merit  that  sh< 
they  possess.  Holiness 
Kings;  serenity  or  niildi 
perfection  to  Atnhassadi 
Pi 
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a  intimation  of  some  particu- 
en  to  the  high  stations  which 
ascribed  to  the  Pope;  majesty  to 
of  temper  to  Princes;  exccllenoe 
.  grace  to  Arohbishops;  honour 
orship  or  venerable  behariour  to  Magistrates 
ence,  which  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  former,  to  the  inft 
Clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes  of  b< 
are  generally  correspondent  with  the  virtues  of  that  person 
whom  they  are  applied ;  but  in  tlie  descendants  they  a 
often  tiie  marks  rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.     The  stamf 


ir  to 
Feri^^l 

)n  W^l 
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value  13  fro- 


Bud  dunorai nation  still  coiitiQues,  but  the  i 
'^aently  lost. 

The  death-bed  siiews  tl.e  eiiiptineaa  of  titles  in  a  true  i;i;Lt 
A  poor  dispirited  eiuuer  tiea  trembling  under  the  appreliensions 
of  the  state  he  is  entering  oo;  and  i^  asked  by  a  grave  attendant, 
how  Lis  lioliuess  docs  ?  Another  heurs  him.sclf  addressed  to 
under  the  title  of  Highness  or  E^ccellency,  who  lies  under  such 
mean  cir  cum  stances  of  mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  huuiau 
nature.  Titles  at  cucb  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and  mock- 
ery than  respect. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this  world  under  no  regula- 
tion ;  true  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice 
trinoiphaut.  The  last  day  will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign 
to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character ; 
raiiks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedeucy  set  right. 

Metbinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  advance  our- 
selves  in  another  world,  at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and 
outshine  our  inferiors  in  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be  put 
above  us  in  a  state  which  is  to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 

Men  in  scripture  are  called  '  strangers  and  sojourners  upon 
earth,'  and  life  a  'pilgrimage.'  Several  heathen,  as  well  as 
Christian  authors,  under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  have  repre- 
sented the  world  as  an  inn,  which  was  only  designed  to  furnish 
US  with  accommodations  iu  this  o 
Tery  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up  o 
journey's  end,  and  not  rather  to  to 
jholl  there  meet  with,  than  to  fi::  c 
veniences  and  advantages  which  wi 
the  way  to  it. 

EpictetuB  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion,  which  is 
Yery  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  pOBt  In  which  Providence  has  plaeed  us.     '  We  ara 


ur  passage.  It  is,  therefore, 
ur  rest  before  we  come  to  our 
ike  care  of  the  reception  we 
PUT  thoughts  on  the  little  con- 
3  enjoy  one  above  another  in 
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Iiere  (sayB  he)  aa  in  a  theatre,  where  evcrj  01 
10  Lim,  The  great  duty  which  Ilea  upon  a  11 
in  perfection.  We  may,  icdeed,  say,  that  0 
UB,  and  that  we  could  act  another  better. 
philueopher)  ia  not  our  busiitcBs.  All  that 
is.  to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us. 


ie  has  a  part  allotted 
nan  is,  to  act  his  part 
ur  part  does  not  suit 
But  this  (eajB  the 
we  are  coucerned  in 
If  it  be  an  improper 
one,  the  fault  is  not  in  ua,  hut  in  Him  who  has  '  cast '  our  seve- 
rul  parts,  and  is  the  great  disposer  of  the  drama.' 

The  part  which  waa  acted  by  this  philosopher  himself  was 
but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  ho  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His 
motive  to  contentment  in  this  particular  receives  a  very  great 
enforcement  &om  the  above-mentioned  consideration,  if  we  re- 
member that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  '  new  cast,'  and 
that  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different  stations  of  superi- 
ority and  pre  eminence,  in  proportion  as  thej  have  here  excelled 
one  another  in  virtue,  and  performed  in  their  several  posts  of 
life,  the  duties  whioh  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passagea  in  the  little  apochrjrpha] 
book,  entitled,  'The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  to  set  forth  the 
vanity  of  honor,  and  the  like  temporal  blessings  which  are  in  so 
great  repute  among  men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the 
possession  of  them.  It  represents  in  very  warm  and  noble  terms 
this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other  world,  and  the 
great  surprise  which  it  wil'  produce  among  those  who  are  his 
Buperiora  in  this.  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great 
boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made 
no  account  of  his  labours.  When  they  see  it,  they  shall  be 
troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at  the  strange- 
ness of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond  all  that  they  looked  for. 
And  they  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  gay 
withiu  themselves,  This  was  he  whom  wc  had  some  time  in  deri- 
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D,  and  B  prorcrb  of  ruproaoh.  We  fools  accouuted  tiia  life 
madness,  and  bis  end  to  be  without  honour.  How  ii  lie  nuni 
bered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  hia  lot  is  anion;;  the 
aaiuts." 

If  the  reader  would  aee  the  dcscripttoo  of  a  life  that  is  passed 
awa;  in  vanity,  and  among  the  shadows  of  pomp  and  greatneES. 
e  may  see  it  very  finely  drawn  in  the  same  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  since  it  is  neoesiiary  in  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
that  order  and  distinction  should  he  kept  up  in  the  world,  we 
should  be  happy,  if  those  who  enjoy  the  tipper  stations  in  it, 
would  endeavour  to  surpass  others  in  virtue  as  niuuh  as  in  rank, 
and,  by  their  humanity  and  condescension,  niaka  their  superiority 
easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  beneath  them ;  and  if,  an 
the  contrary,  those  who  are  in  the  meaner  posts  of  life,  would 
consider  how  they  may  better  their  condition  hereafter,  and,  by 
a  just  defifreiice  and  submission  to  their  superiors,  miike  tlicm 
happy  in  tliose  blessings  with  which  Providence  has  thought  fit 
c- to  distinguish  them.  C 
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To  ipples  rilw,  Willi  wtiicli  11  iMt  la  Blur'd. 

WiiBN  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  is  my  method  ] 
to  consider  which  of  the  aucicnt  authors  have  touched  upon  tbfl'  t 
subject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  some  i 
bratcd  thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in  ' 
better  words,  or  some  similitude  for  the  illustration  of  my  sub- 
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• 

ject  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation, 
which  I  rather  chase  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than  the  prose- 
writers,  an  the  former  generally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought 
than  the  latter,  and,  by  couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  harmo- 
nious numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at  least  one  good 
line  in  every  paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagination  enter- 
tained by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  his  memory  some  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,*  which  I  find  some 
of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  might 
have  taken  occasion  to  repeat  it,  ^  That  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of 
recommendation.'  It  naturally  makes  the  beholders  inquisitive 
into  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepossesses 
them  in  his  favour.  A  handsome  motto  has  the  same  effect. 
Besides  that,  it  always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a  paper, 
and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  necessary  when  the  writer  is  en- 
gaged in  what  may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  shewsr 
that  he  is  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  is  not  singular  in 
his  opinion. 

I  must  confess  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  unlearned  read- 
er, for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only  as  *a  word  to  the  wise.' 
B«t  as  for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 
If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know 
very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  entertainment  in  the 
house ;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than  with  a  plain 
man's  compliment,  who,  upon  his  friend's  telling  him  that  he 
would  like  the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood  the  motto, 
replied,  *  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.' 

»  Aristotle,  or,  according  to  some,  Diogenes.  V.  Diog.  Laei*t  lib.  6.  cap 
I  No.  11.— C. 


BreoTAToa, 

I  bave  beard  of  a  oouple  of  preachers 

pbo  endeavoured  whioU  should  out-ahiiie  oot 

together  the  greatest  oougregatioo.      One 

ersed  in  the  fathers,  used  to  quote  every  no 

Ftenteuce  to  his  illiterate  hcarcrft,  who  it  seen 
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D  a  country  town, 
another,  and  drav 
)f  theia  beiug  well 
T  and  then  a  Latin 
s  found  themselves 
I  ediSed  by  it,  that  thej  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  tlrs 
learned  man  than  to  bis  rival.  The  other  finding  his  congrega- 
tion mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length  what  was 
ithe  occasion  of  it,  resolved  to  give  bis  parish  a  little  Latin  in  hia 
turn  :  but  being  nnacquaintcd  with  any  of  the  fatbers,  be  digest- 
id  into  his  sermons  the  whole  book  of  Qua  Gerius,  adding, 
Lowever,  such  explications  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  pra- 
'■Xmlt,  which  he  converted  in  the  same  manner  to  the  use  of  bis 
farishionera.  This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience, 
AUed  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  com- 
Inon  people,  makes  mo  think  that  my  speculations  fare  never  the 
rse  among  them  for  that  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  bead 
of  them ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of  quota- 
tions in  au  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies,  whose 
approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of  tbe  whole  learned  world, 
declare  themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  pleased  with  my 
Greek  mottoes. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  my  paper,  and  having  already  dispatched  my  motto, 
1  shall,  in  tbe  nest  place,  discourse  upon  those  single  capital 
letters  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded 
great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious.  I  have  beard  various 
conjectures  upon  this  subject.  Some  tell  us  that  0  is  tbe  mark 
of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  tlie  Clergyman,  though  others 
mscribe  them  to  tbe  Club  in  general     That  the  papers  marked 
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willi  R,  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir  Koger,  TLat  L  aignifie« 
the  Lawyer,  wliom  I  liaye  described  in  my  second  Speculation ; 
and  that  T  Htanda  for  ihe  Trader  or  Merchant :  but  tbe  letter  X 
which  is  pluced  at  tbe  end  of  some  few  of  my  papers,  is 
that  which  baa  pusisled  tbe  whole  town,  as  tbey  cannot  tbink  of 
any  name  which  bcgina  with  that  letter,  except  Xenupbon  and 
Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  Bupposed  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  these  speculatioos. 

In  answer  to  those  ini;[ui8itive  gentlemen,  who  have  many  of 
tbera  made  ini^uirlea  of  uie  by  letter,  I  must  tell  them  tbe  reply 
of  an  ancient  pbiloBopher,  who  carried  Boniething  bidden  under 
his  cloak.  A  ccrtuin  acijuaintaDco  desiring  him  to  let  bim  kuov 
what  it  was  be  eoyered  so  carefully,  '  I  cover  it  (says  be)  on  pui^ 
pose  that  you  should  not  know.'  I  have  made  use  of  thcee 
obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbey  are,  perbaps,  little 
amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper  against  tbe  fascination 
or  malice  of  evil  eyes :  for  which  reason  I  would  not  have  my 
reader  surprised  if  hereafter  he  aees  any  of  my  papers  marked 
with  a  Q,  a  Z,  a  Y,  &c.  or  with  tbe  word  Abracadabra,' 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to  the  reader,  as  to  let 
bim  know  that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and  carry 
more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Those  who  are  veraed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagonia, 
and  swear  by  the  Tetraobtya,  that  is,  the  number  four,"  will  know 
very 'well  that  the  number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  tbe  letter  X, 
Jand  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  town,)  has  in  it  many 
particular  powers ;  that  it  is  called  by  platonic  writers  the  cora- 

'  A  noted  ciliaim  ftir  ngups,  Baid  lo  have  been  invauled  by  Bnsili.ie*,  an 
heretic  of  the  second  century,  who  thoni^ht  thatTery  sublime  luystene] 
were  oon trained  in  III e  Dumber  illjG  (nut  only  the  days  of  the  year,  but  th^ 
different  orJere  of  oeleatial  beinga,  it),  to  wliioh  Dumber  tile  Hebrew  1« 
(hat  eonipoae  the  w:ird  Abracadabra  are  said  to  atiioutiL — C. 

Btaaley'a  live^  of  the  rhilosoiibeis,  p.  527.  ed.  lesT.  foL— C 
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blete  DQuibor  ;  tli&t  one,  two,  three,  and  fuur,  put  together,  Diaku 
Op  the  namber  tea  ;  and  that  teo  is  all.  But  these  are  not 
mjateries  for  ordinary  readara  to  be  let  iiito.  A  mau  Diust  linv« 
spent  many  years  in  ha-^  study  before  he  can  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  them. 

Wc  bad  a  rohbinical  divine  in  England,  who  was  chaplain 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  bad  an 
admirable  head  for  seerets  of  this  nature.  Upon  his  taking  the 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  he  preached  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  iu  which  (snys  he)  you  vfUI  see  the  three  fol- 
ibving  words, 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enosh. 
Se  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and  discovering 
Kveral  myateries  in  each  word,  made  a  moat  learned  and  eiabo- 
«te  discourse.  The  name  of  this  profound  preacher  was  doctor 
Alabaster,  of  whom  the  reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account 
in  Doctor  Fuller's  hook  of  English  Worthies.'  This  instance 
will,  I  hope,  convince  my  readers,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up  the  rear  of 
my  paper,  and  give  them  some  satisfaction  in  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these  matters,  I  must  refer 
ihem  to  time,  which  discovers  all  things.  0. 

1  idsin  BtgniSes  '  man  ;'  Sliet.h,  '  placed ;'  Enocb,  ■  misery ;'  henoe  tliii 
ptofound  doctor,  (lo  nse  tbo  words  of  tlie  Listoriui  referred  to)  'mioed  Tor 
R  inj^etical  meaning,'  and  dug  out  Ihia  moral  infcreuce,  that  '  man  h  pU<i«l 
in  nuMry  or  pain.'    See  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Suffolk,  p.  10.— 0. 
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No.  223.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15. 

C  suayis  animal  qoalem  bonam 
Antebac  ftiisse,  tales  oiim  aint  reliqniJB  I 

PnjED.  liL  L  e 

o  sweet  soUl  I  how  good  yoa  mast  have  been  heretofore,  whMi  joor 

remains  are  so  Uelicioub  I 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those  multitudes  of 
aucieut  writers  who  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean  in  which  many  noble  authors  are  en- 
tirely swallowed  up,  many  very  much  shattered  and  damaged, 
some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  some  have 
wholly  escaped  the  common  wreck ;  but  the  number  of  the  last 
is  very  small. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

ViRQ.  uEn.  L  122. 

One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vast  abyss. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whose 
fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Sappho.*  They  give  us  a 
taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with 
that  extraordinary  character  we  find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  of 
those  great  critics  who  were  conversant  with  her  works  when  they 
were  entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  fol 
lowed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  without  descending  to  those  lit- 
tle points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit,  with  which  many  of  our 

»  Between  610-580  before  Christ. 

Temperat  Archilochl  masaxn  pedo  mascala  Sappho, 
^)lii8  fidibus  querentem 

Sappho  paellis  de  popnlaribus. 

UoR.  Ep.  L  19, 2a    Garm.  U.  19,  V4^ 

Of  her  numerous  writings  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  and  one  entire 

ode  preserved  by  Dionys.  Hal.  and  one  by  Loiiginus.      The  first  is  given 

in  the  present  paper,  and  the  other  in  No.  229 — V.  Dionysius  Hal.  de  Cvrajv 

c.  23 — Longinus,  c.  10.  Sappho  has  found  an  ingenious  defender  in  Welcker. 

Sappho  von   einem  herschenden  Vorurtheil  befreit       Gottingen,   1816, 

8m— a 
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modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  iafeoted.     Her  soul  seeme  to  huve 
been  msde  up  of  love  and  poetry ;  she  felt  the  paaslon  in  ult  it* 

itl),  aud  described  it  in  all  ita  symptoms.  She  is  called  by 
■ncieDt  authors  tbe  Tenth  Muse  :  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared 
lo  CacuB,  tbe  BOB  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame. 
[  do  not  know  by  tbe  character  that  is  given  of  ber  worka,  whe- 
itber  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  tbat  they  are  lost.  Tbcy 
weru  filled  with  auch  bewitching  teuderncBS  and  rapture,  tbat  it 
migbt  bare  beeu  daugerous  to  have  given  tbeiii  a  reading.' 

An  inconstant  lover,  called  I'haon,  occasioned  great  calami- 
ties to  this  poetical  lady.  She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  pursuit  of  him,  be  having  with- 
drawn himself  thither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  iu  that 
island,  and  on  this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  the 
Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  present  my 

r.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  for  tie  procuring  that  h»,',pi- 
Bess  which  she  prayed  fur  iu  it.  Pbaou  was  still  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  so  trausported  with  the  violence  of  her  passion,  thai  aha 
was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  prumoutorj  in  Acarcania  called  Leucati ,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
this  temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers  to  make  their  v  a 
in  aenret,  and  afterwards  to  fling  themselves  from  tbe  top  of  the 
precipice  into  tbe  sea,  wbere  they  were  soraetiraes  taken  up  alive. 
Thia  place  was  therefore  called  Tbe  Lover'aLeap;  and  whether 
or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that  could 
pusb  tbem  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  tbe  bruises  which  they 

'  Thoapplwntion  of  tlie  twolineaof  PhcBilnia  in  tlio  motto,  hi»  called 
forth  o  warnieulogiiimfrom  WarUiD,  in  his  'Esaay  on  tha  GBiiiun  of  Pope. 
HiaiiippoaitiOQ  thnthoth  til U  anil  the  trnnnlntion  of  tha  ode  preaervedby 
Uuginn^  was  correpted  and  altered  by  Addison  himsslf,  i»a  oomplim. 
tfl  bis  genius,  at  the  eipense  of  his  raodesty ;  reminding  you  of  the  fnttem 
(if  the  yuuDg  poetess  in  Miss  Edga  worth's  Helen. — Q, 
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often  received  in  their  fall,  banished  all  the  tender  sentiments  of 
love,  and  gave  their  spirits  another  turn ;  those  who  had  taken 
this  leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  into  that  passion.  Sap- 
pho tried  the  cure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of  Sappho  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  following  Ode,  I  shall  subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as 
it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,*  whose  admirable  pastorals  and  win 
ter -piece  have  been  already  so  well  received.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  that  pathetic  simplicity  which  is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  Ode  in  the 
Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dacier)  has 
several  harmonious  turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lost  in  the 
English.  I  must  further  add,  that  the  translation  has  preserved 
every  image  and  sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  has  all 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  originaL  In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have 
a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by  the  so  much 
celebrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine  and  natu 
ral  beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

AN  HYMN  TO  VENU& 


O,  VeniiB,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
Gaily  false  ia  gentle  smiles, 
F'lll  of  love-perplexing  wiles : 
O  goddoss  1  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 


•  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips ;  who  was  a  friend  of  our  author,  but  being  a 
great  party-man  drew  upon  himself  much  envy,  and,  of  course,  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  wits ;  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  live(}  in  connections  opposite  to 
his.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  had  real  meiit,  which  consisted  in  a  certain 
natural  turn  of  sentiment  and  expression,  called  by  his  friends,  simplicit}*^ ; 
and  by  his  enemies,  we  may  be  sure,  insipidity.  The  worst  par*  of  his 
character  is  that  he  was  generally  thought  (and  I  believe  on  goodgrounos) 
to  have  done  Mr.  Pope  ill-offices  with  Mr.  Addison ;  for  which,  he  ia.  treatr 
"  '"•'  thatpoet^  on  many  occasions,  with  great  severity. — ^H. 
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n. 
If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr**!. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O,  gentle  goddess,  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  gueal^ 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest. 

m. 
Thou  once  didst  leave  Almighty  Jove^ 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hov*ring  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way; 
I  saw  their  quiv'ring  pinions  play. 

IV. 

The  birds  dismist  (while  you  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  ev'ry  heav'nly  feature  smil'd. 
And  ask'd,  what  new  complaints  I  mad% 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  I 

V. 

What  phrenzy  in  my  bosom  raged. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuaged  I 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  f 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue. 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  I 

VI. 

Tho*  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 

He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  chanua ; 

Tho'  DOW  thy  ofiTrings  he  despise. 

He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 

Tho'  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bun, 

And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

vn. 
Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore  I 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grie^ 
Bring  my  distemper'd  soul  relief 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fire% 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 

tOL.      Tr— 23 
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Madaoi  Dacier  observes,  there  is  something  very  pretty  in  that 
circumstance  of  this  ode,  wherein  Venus  is  described  as  sending 
away  her  chariot  upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote 
that  it  was  not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  intended  to 
make  her.  This  ode  was  preserved  by  an  eminent  Greek  critic, 
who  inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  in 
the  structure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  ode  of  this  great  poetess,  which 
is  likewise  admirable  in  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  by  the 
same  hand  with  the  foregoing  one.  T  shall  oblige  my  reader  with 
it  in  another  paper.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that 
these  two  finished  pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by 
any  of  our  country -men.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  compositions 
of  the  ancients,  which  have  not  in  them  any  of  those  unnatural 
witticisms  that  are  the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  are  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  render  into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beauties  of 
the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the  translation. 

C. 
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ISaltam  nainen  abest  si  sit  prndentia 

JuY.    Sat  X,  865. 

Pruaence  supplies  the  want  of  every  good. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we 
should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wise  man  and 
that  of  the  fool.  There  are  infinite  reveries,  numberless  extrav- 
agances, and  a  perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pass  through 
both.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  first  knows  how  to  pick 
and  cull  his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing  some,  and 
"nuicating  others ;   whereas  the  other  lets  them  all  in  differ 
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entlj  fl;  out  in  words.'     This  sort  of  discretion,  bofrever,  baa  atf, 
place  in  prirate  conversation  between  intimate  friend b.     On  auoh 
occasions  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakest;  fori) 
deed  the  talking  witb  a  friend  is  nothing  else  but '  tbinking  loud.' 

TuUj  baa,  therefore,  very  justly  eipoaed  a  precept  delivered 
by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  man  should  live  with  bis  enemy 
in  anch  a  manner  as  might  leave  bim  room  to  become  his  friend 
and  witb  his  friend  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene 
my,  it  should  not  be  in  bis  power  to  hurt  bim.'  The  first  part  of 
this  rule,  which  regards  nur  behaviour  towards  an  enemy, 
deed  very  reasonable,  as  well  aa  very  prudential ;  but  tbe  lattei 
part  of  it,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend,  savourt 
more  of  cunning  than  of  discretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  front 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  tbe  freedoms  of  couversa-^ 
tion  with  a  bosom  friend.  Besides  that,  when  a  friend  is  turned.' 
into  an  enemy,  and  (as  the  son  of  Siraeh  calla  hint)  a  bewrayer  of  se- 
crets, the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  tbe  perfidiousnesa  of  the 
friendirathortbauthe  indiscretion  of  theperson  who  Donfidedi 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  bat 
the  circumstances  of  action  ;  and  is  like  an  iinder-agont  of  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  and  direct  ua  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion  ;  it  is  this,  indeed,  wbi<A! 
givea  a  value  to  all  tbe  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  theif 
proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage 
person  who  is  possessed  of  them.     Without  it,  learning  is  pedant- 
ry, and  wit  impertinence  ;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness ; 
best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  aaS^ 
ictive  to  bis  own  prejudice. 

'Tlie  (neiiiilng  h,  li  wiae  iiinn  tbiiiks  all  lie  sftje,  and  n  fool  say 
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Nor  ioea  dia:retion  only  make  a  niai.  the  muter  of  bis  own 
parts,  but  of  oUiur  meu's.  The  discreet  mnn  finds  out  tlie  talents 
of  tlioao  he  couveraes  with,  aud  knowa  how  to  apply  them  \ 
proper  uses.     Accordingly,  if  we  look  iuto  particular  c 

and  divisiona  of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  the  discre^ 

1,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guidflfl 
the  converaatton,  and  gives  mcasurea  to  the  society.     A  mail 
with  great  talents,  but  void  of  disoretion,  is  like  Polypher 
tlie  fable,  strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  fore 
which  for  want  of  sight  is  of  uo  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants  disoretiiMI 

I  will  bo  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world  ;  but  if  he  bu| 

thie  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  hut  a  uommou  share  of  otherij 

he  may  do  what  he  pieasea  in  liia  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  moat  useful  tol  \ 
mt  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  a 
Miinptishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minda.  Biacretim  i 
points  out  tli^  noblest  ends  to  as,  and  pursues  the  most  proper  J 
and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them :  cunning  has  only  piifl 
Vate  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  wiiich  may  make 
suoaeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  | 
well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horiEou  :  cunning  ii 
of  sbort-aightedDess,  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  wbifll 

near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distanoa 
Discretion  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  J 
the  person  who  possesses  it :  cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  I 
loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  c 
those  events  whicli  he  might  have  done  had  he  passed  only  for  a 
plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide 
;o  UB  in  all  the  duties  of  life  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
)nly  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfiire.  Disore- 
tion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  \ 
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ings .  cunning  la  often  to  be  met  with  in  brut«E  tl  jmeelvc 
in  persona  wbo  are  bat  the  fewest  remove.'!  from  them.    In  shoi 
cunning  is  onlj  the  mimio  of  discretion,  and  way  pass  upon  wei 
men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  id  often  mistaken  for  nit,  a 
gravity  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  wfaicb  is  natural  to  a  discreet  ma 
him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  I 
condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  preset] 
He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  are  reserved  for  htl 
in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being  plaued  a 
BO  great  a  distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not  appear  little 
to  him  because  they  are  remote.  He  considers  that  those  pleo- 
sarea  and  pains  which  lie  hjd  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him 
every  moment,  and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full  weif^ 
and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and  pleasures  which  be  fe^ 
Kt  this  very  instant.  For  this  reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  tl 
himself  that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  th 
ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  oai 
of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most  distant  as  well  us  th 
most  immediate  effects  of  it  He  supersedes  every  little  prol 
peat  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  no 
find  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  III 
hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and  gloriou 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  an 
bow  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have,  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  considered  it  both  as  t 
accomplishment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  described  i 
in  its  full  extent ;  not  only  as  it  is  conversant  about  worldlj 
affairs,  but  as  it  regards  our  whole  existence;  not  only  as  it>! 
the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  tlie  dirM 
tor  of  a  reasonable  being.  It  is  in  this  light  that  discretion  \ 
represented  by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes  mentions  It  undo 
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tLfl  aame  of  discretion,  and  Rometimos  under  tbat  of  wUdom.  It 
is  indeed  (as  dt  scribed  in  the  latter  part  of  tt!a  paper)  tlie  grtMr 
OBt  wiBdoiii,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  power  of  every  oi 
attain.  Its  advantages  are  iuflaite,  but  its  aci^uisltion  easy 
to  apeak  of  Ler,  in  the  words  of  the  apocryplial  writer  whc 
quoted  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,'  '  Wisdoin  is  glorious,  and 
never  fadeth  away,  yet  slie  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her, 
and  found  of  suoli  as  seek  her.  She  prevenleth  them  that  desire 
her,  in  mnkbg  herself  known  utito  tliem.  He  that  seeketh  b 
early,  shall  have  no  great  travels  :  for  lie  shall  Sod  lier  sitting 
his  doors.  Tu  think,  therefore,  ufion  lier  is  perfection  of  wiM 
dom,  and  wboso  watchetli  for  her  shall  quickly  be  without 
For  she  goetb  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her,  sheweth'^ 
herself  favourably  uuto  tliem  ia  the  ways,  and  mecteili  thi 
every  thougbt.'  G 


It 
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'O  p»  lyi  Ti  ir^H  i  t(  6  iitrtiui :  obx 
T4»  ftuTai-  iitoBiii  til  Kfi^ata  tS™  (UfC 
'nirtp  t£>(  Diyra,!  aKO'idClTBI  'OXirit  i  ' 
KUta  tih  mii^at,  ri  y  ^Jip  rtbv  Ua  tit 
Tdeoa  liy 
Wrotoh  tint  1  Bin,  all,  wblilipr  filiall  1  gut 
Wni  ruv  but  Uo«  me,  nor  regonl  my  woo  t 
TO  >ulp  iiid  tliiDW  ma  from  fun  n^  w  bl 
■Where  Olpli  e<U  to  w»tcli  Ihp  mtij  try. 
etoiM  I  be  drumeil,  orVspe  vtth  lUk  anr 

In  tny  last  Thursday's  paper  I  made  mention  of  a  place  called 
the  Lover's  Leap,  whieh  I  find  has  raised  a  gretit  curiosity  amtmg 
several  of  ray  correspond  en  ts.  I  there  told  tbem  that  this  IsMi 
wait  used  to   be  taken  from  a  promoutory  of  Leioas.     Thi 


'  WiaJom  of  Sulomon,  eh.  vi.  t.  13-16.-0. 
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Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acarnania,  being  joined  to  it  by, a 
narrow  neck  of  laud,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  over- 
flowed and  washed  away ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  is  divided 
from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  lover  took  his 
leap,  was  formerly  called  Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  island  and  the  promontory  by  their  modern  titles, 
he  will  And  in  his  map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the 
name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucate  under 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiquity,  I  must  observe, 
that  Theocritus  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  describes  one 
of  the  despairing  shepherds  addressing  himself  to  his  mistress 
after  the  following  manner :  ^  Alas  I  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 
wretch  that  I  am  I  will  you  not  hear  me  ?  I  will  throw  off 
my  clothes,  and  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is 
80  much  frequented  by  Olphis  the  fisherman.  And  though 
I  should  escape  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with 
it'  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  critics  to  determine,  whether  the 
place,  which  this  shepherd  so  particularly  points  out,  was  not 
the  above-mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other  lover's  leap 
which  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  effect:  I  cannot 
believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  shepherd  means 
nothing  further  than  that  he  would  drown  himself,  since  he  rep* 
resents  the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding,  that  if  he 
should  escape  with  his  life,  he  knows  his  mistress  would  be 
pleased  with  it ;  which.is  according  to  our  interpretation,  that 
she  would  rejoice  in  any  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so 
troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with 
iome  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this  subject.  The  first 
is  sent  me  by  a  physician. 
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"  Mr,  Spectator, 

"  The  lover's  leap  whioh  joa  meption  n  your  22Sd  pa] 
«&B  geoerallj,  I  believe,  a  very  cffectuul  cure  for  love,  aud  not 
odI;  for  love,  but  for  oil  other  evils.  Id  short,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
it  waa  EucU  a  leap  as  that  wliich  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her 
passion  for  Lcauder.  A  man  is  in  no  great  danger  of  breaking 
bis  heart,  ffbo  breaks  his  ueok  to  prevoot  it.  I  know  very  well 
the  nonders  which  ancient  aiitbors  relate  couceruing  this  leap; 
and  in  particular,  that  very  inauy  persons  who  tried  it,  escaped 
not  only  witb  their  livea,  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they 
got  rid  of  their  love,  thouj^h  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  thO'- 
reasons  you  give  for  it;  why  may  not  we  siippoaa  that  the  ool 
bath  into  which  they  plunged  themselves,  had  also  some  sli 
their  cure  ?  A  leap  into  the  »ea,  or  into  any  croek  of  salt  watei 
very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  u*>w  turn 
the  blood  ;  for  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  distempers  whiab 
DO  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  produce  a  quotation  out 
of  a  very  venerable  author,  in  whieb  the  plircnzy  produced  by 
love,  ia  compared  to  that  whieb  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  %, 
mad  dog.  But  as  this  comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  yavf 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule  the  ant) 
who  has  made  use  of  it;  I  shall  only  bint  at  it,  and  desire 
to  consider  whether,  if  the  phreuny  produced  by  these  two  di 
eut  causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly 
onrod  by  the  same  moans.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 

"  Humble  servant  and  well-wiflber, 

•  "  .^SCULAFInB." 


"  Mr.  Spe 

"  I  AM  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love,     My  story  ia  very! 
long  sod  melancholy.     To  give  you  the  beads  of  it ; 

geDlioman,  after  having  maie  \v\a  s.^if\\taSl\'OTA  \a-ma  ' 
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years  together,  and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams  of 
happiness,  some  few  days  since  married  another.  Pray  tell  me 
in  what  part  of  the  world  your  promontory  lies,  which  jou  call 
*  The  Lover's  Leap,'  and  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  land  ? 
But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of 
our  times  will  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  such  a  leap,  than  io 
singing  a  hymn  to  Venus.'  So  that  I  must  cry  out  with  Did' 
in  Dryden's  Yirgil, 

Ahl  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  no  cure  for  lovel 

"  Your  disconsolate  servant, 

"  Athenais." 

"  Mister  Spictatur, 
"  My  heart  is  so  full  of  loves  and  passions  for  Mrs.  Gwinifrid 
and  she  is  so  pettish,  and  over-run  with  cholers  against  me,  that 
if  I  had  the  good  happiness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is 
placed  by  my  creatcranfather,  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill) 
no  farther  distance  but  twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I 
oould  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon  it  on  purpose. 
Now,  good  Mister  Spictatur  of  Crete  Prittain,  you  must  know 
it,  there  iss  in  Caernarvanshire  a  fery  pig  mountain,  the  clory 
of  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Penmainmaure,  and  you  must  also 
know  it  iss  no  great  journey  on  foot  from  me ;  but  the  road  is 
stony  and  bad  for  shooes.  Now  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of 
this  mountain  a  very  high  rock  (like  a  parish  steeple)  that  com- 
eth  a  huge  deal  over  the  sea ;  so  when  I  am  in  my  melancholies 
and  I  do  throw  myself  from  it,  I  do  desire  my  fery  good  friend 
to  tell  me  in  his  Spictatur,  if  I  shall  be  cure  of  my  griefous 
lofes ;  for  there  is  the  sea  clear  as  the  class,  and  ass  creen  as  the 
loek :  then  likewise,  if  I  be  drown,  and  preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs. 

»  V.  Sappho's  hymn.  No.  228.— C. 
VOL.    V. — 23* 
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Qwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in  yonir 
answers,  for  I  am  in  crete  baste,  and  it  is  my  tesires  to  do  my 
pusiness  without  loss  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  affections^ 
your  ever  lofing  friend,  Davyth  ap  Shenkyn.*' 

'^  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but  I 
hare  lost  my  causes ;  and  so  have  made  my  resolutions  to  go 
down  and  leap  before  the  frosts  begin  ;*  for  I  am  apt  to  take 
colds." 

Kidicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against  love  than 
sober  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hudibras  and  Don 
Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extravagances  of  this 
passion,  as  any  of  the  old  philosophers.  I  shall  therefore  pub- 
lish, very  speedily,  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek  manuscript, 
which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  those  records  which  were  kept  in  the  little  temple  of 
Apollo,  that  stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  the  summary  account  of  several  persons  who 
tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  success  they  found  in  it.  As 
there  seem  to  be  in  it  some  anachronisms  and  deviations  from 
the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it 
is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  those  Gre- 
cian sophisters,  who  have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spu- 
rious works  of  this  nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution, 
because  I  know  there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudi- 
tion, who  would  not  fail  to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught 
me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 

c. 
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— Splrat  adhno  amor 


Yivontqae  oommiasi  calores 
jfiSolUe  fidibaa  puellaa. 

Hob.  4  Od.  lie.  10. 

Sappho^s  charming  lyre 
ProBerres  her  aoft  dedre, 
And  tones  our  ravishM  sools  to  love. 

Among  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  wbicli  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost 
the  arms,  legs,  and  head ;  but  discovers  such  an  exquisite  work- 
manship in  what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he 
had  learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he  studied  it  so 
attentively,  that  he  made  most  of  his  statues,  and  even  his  pic- 
tures in  ihat  Gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase ;  for  which 
reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still  called  Michael  Angelo^s  school.* 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the  poets  and  critics,  as 
the  mutilated  figure  above-mentioned  is  among  the  statuaries  and 
painters.  Several  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particu- 
lar, seem  very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic 
writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  ode,  the  English 
reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  written  in  the  person  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  I 
shall  set  to  view  three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  original ; 
the  first  is  a  translation  by  OatuUus,  the  second  by  ^lonsieur 

*  The  Torso  di  Belvidere,  in  the  square  vestibule  of  the  Vatican  (Museo 
dementino).  It  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Hercules,  by  ApoUonius,  son  of 
Nestor  the  Athenian,  and  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla. — G. 
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Boileau,  and  the  last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of  the 
Hjmn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly  admired." 

AD  LESBIAM. 

Hie  mi  par  esse  deo  videtur, 
Ille  si  fas  est,  superare  divos, 
Qui  sedens  adversus  identidem  te» 
Spectat,  et  audit. 

Dulce  ridenteni,  misero  quod  omnia 
Eripit  scDsus  mihi :  nam  simul  te 
Lesbia,  aspexi,  nihil  est  super  ml 
Quod  loqiMir  am  ens,* 

Lingua  sed  torpet,  tenuis  sub  artus 
Flamma  dimanat,  sonitu  suopte 
Tinniunt  aures,  gemina  teguntur 
Lumina  nocte. 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the  reason  why  one  of 
these  verses  is  printed  in  italic  letter;  and  if  he  compares  this 
translation  with  the  original,  will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzas 
are  rendered  almost  word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but  with  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  Ode.  I 
cannot  imagine  for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier  has  told  lis,  that 
this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved  entire  in  Longinus,  since  it  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it 
that  there  must  at  least  have  been  another  stanza,  which  is  not 
transmitted  to  us. 

»  Ambrose  Philips.     V.  No.  223.--G. 

*  It  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  and  has  been  supplied  by  conjecture  ai 
above.  But  in  a  curious  edition  of  Catullus,  published  at  Venice  in  1738, 
said  to  be  printed  from  an  ancient  manuscript  newly  discovered,  this  line 
is  given  thus —  Voce  loquendum  1 — C. 

The  editor  of  this  *  curious '  edition  was  Corradini  de  AUio,  who  though 
a  learned  man,  stooped  to  play  the  impostor  by  palming  oflF  }]is  own  con* 
jeo>"«^-  *      He  readings  of  a  precious  Roman  manuscript — G. 
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The  second  translation  of  this  fragment,  which  I  shall  here 
oite,  is  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau. 

Heureuxl  qui  pr^s  de  toi,  pour  toi  seule  sodpire: 
Qui  jouit  du  plaisir  de  t'entendre  parler: 
Qui  te  Yoit  quelquefois  doucement  lui  sourire. 
Leg  Dieux,  dans  son  bonheur,  peuvent-ils  T^galerl 

Je  sens  de  veine  en  veine  une  subtile  flamme 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps^  si-tdt  que  je  te  vois : 
Et  dans  les  doux  transports,  oCi  s'^gare  mon  ft.me, 
Je  ne  saurais  trouver  de  langue,  ni  de  voix. 

Tin  nuage  oonfus  se  r^pand  sur  ma  vie, 

Je  n*entends  plus;  je  tombe  en  de  donees  langueurs ; 

Et  plUe,  sans  haleine,  interdite,  ^perdue, 

Un  frisson  me  saisit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a 
translation.  The  circumstances  do  not  lie  so  thick  together,  and 
follow  one  another  with  that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the 
originaL  In  short,  Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry, 
but  not  all  the  passion  of  this  famous  fragment.  I  shall  in  tha 
last  place  present  mj  reader  with  the  English  tran  lation. 

I. 

Blest  as  th'  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

n. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  rais'd  such  tumults  in  my  breast; 
For  while  I  gaz*d,  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  Yoice  was  lost : 

m. 

My  bosom  glow'd ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame 
0*er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rnii|r. 
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IV. 

• 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  ehilPd ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  hori'ors  thrill'a ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  faiuted,  suuk,  and  died  away. 

Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  this  last  translation,  I  shah 
dosiro  my  learned  reader  to  look  into  the  critioismB  which  Lon 
ginus  has  made  upon  the  original.*  By  that  means  he  will  know 
to  which  of  the  translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  this  translation  is  written  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  language 
will  possibly  suffer.* 

Longinus  has  observed,  that  this  description  of  love  in  Sap 
pho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that  all  the  circumstances, 
which  follow  one  another  in  such  an  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith 
standing  they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

1  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editors,  through  whose 
hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has  taken  occasion  from  it  to  mention 
a  circumstance  related  by  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  famous 
Ktory  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his  mother 
in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  discover  his  passion)  pretended  to  be 
confined  to  his  bed  by  his  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasistratus,  the 
physician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  distemper  by  those  symp- 
toms of  love  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stra- 
tonice was  in  the  room  of  the  love-sick  prince,  when  these  symp 
toms  discovered  themselves  to  his  physician ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  very  different  from  those  which  Sappho  here 

'  V.  Longinus,  ch.  viii. — G. 

'  As  the  Italian  scholar  may  wish  to  compare  Foscco's  translation  of 
this  fragment,  I  have  given  it.,  together  with  the  tez*.  in  the  Appendix. 
V.  p.       .— G. 
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describes  in  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress  Tliis  story  uf  Antio- 
ohos  is  so  well  known,  tliat  I  need  not  add  tae  ^quel  of  it,  which 
has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject.  0 


No.  231.    SATURDAY,  NOTEMBER  24 

O  Pndor  I  O  Pletas ! 

Hun 

OModwtyl  O  Piety  I 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
my  correspondents,  I  met  with  the  following  one,  which  is  written 
with  such  a  Spirit  of  politeness,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much 
pleased  with  it  myself,  and  question  not  but  it  will  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  teader. 

*^  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Tou,  who  are  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies,  cannot  but 
have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on  such  as  are  obliged  to 
exert  any  talent  before  them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress, 
to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the  most  liable,  and  may  therefore 
deserve  some  remarks  in  your  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow,  who 
pat  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost  dis- 
6rd6r  upon  tiiaking  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at  home  : 
^e  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of 
a  large  circle  of  people,  when  darting  all  together  upon  one 
person.  I  have  seen  a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it, 
B8  to  be  scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have  expected  he 
would  have  died  above  three  acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of 
poison  were  brought  in.     It  would  not  b^  amiss,  if  such  an  one 
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were  at  first  introduced  as  a  ghost,  or  a  statue,  till  he  recovered 
his  spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part. 

'*  As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shews  a  diffidence, 
which  is  not  displeasing,  it  implies  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
respect  to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mute  elo- 
quence, which  pleads  for  their  favour  much  better  than  words 
could  do ;  and  we  find  their  generosity  naturally  moved  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  in  so  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I 
was  extremely  pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the 
opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  a  young  sing- 
er, whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  first  appearance, 
recommended  her  no  less  than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  just 
performance.'  Meer  bashfulness  without  merit  is  aukward  ;  and 
merit  without  modesty,  insolent.  But  modest  merit  has  a 
double  claim  to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as  many 
patrons  as  beholders. 

"  I  am,"  &a« 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert  himself  to  ad  van- . 
tage  in  an  assembly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either  to  sing  or 
speak,  who  lies  under  too  great  oppressions  of  modesty.  I 
remember,  upon  talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the 
force  of  pronunciation,  our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enumeration 
of  the  several  organs  of  speech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in 
perfection,  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  palate, 
and  the  windpipe.  Upon  which,  says  my  friend,  you  have 
omitted  the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  and  that  is  the 
forehead. 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  obstructs  the 
tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it 

*  Mrs.  Barbier.    V.  Hawkins's  Hist  of  Music,  voL  v.  p.  166. — 0 
'  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes. — C. 
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IB  thought  so  requisite  to  an  orator,  thut  ihetoricians  have  re 
eommended  it  to  tLeir  disciplts  as  &  particular  to  tbeir  art 
Cicero  telU  us,  tliat  bo  never  liked  an  orutor,  who  did  nut  appear 
in  eome  little  cmifuBion  at  the  begimjiiig  of  bis  speoub,  and  ( 
fesses  that  he  Limeelf  ueyer  entered  upon  an  orati»n  without 
trembling  and  conaem.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  deference  which  , 
is  due  to  a  great  assembl;,  and  seldom  fails  to  raise  a  bcnevo- 
lence  in  the  audience  towards  tlie  person  who  speaks,  My  u 
respondent  has  taken  notice,  that  tlie  bravest  of  men  often  appear  ' 
jmorous  on  these  occasions ;  as  indeed  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  generally  no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward. 

Ungni  melior ;  aed  frigida  bello 


ViHO.  JEq.  xl  388. 
Bold  at  thsaonncil  board; 
But  cautioue  in  tb«  field,  he  aliunn'il  tJie  eword. 

DaVbKN. 

A  bold  tongue,  and  a  feeble  arm,  are  the  qualifications  of 
Drances  in  Virgil ;  as  Homer,  te  espress  a  man  both  timorous 
Bnd  sancy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  his  writings  ;  namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  d 
bat  the  heart  of  a  deer.' 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  recommend 
eloquence,  but  sets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be 
possessed  of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtucH  which  it  accompanies; 
like  the  shades  in  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure, 
and  makes  the  colours  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  glaring  aa  ' 
they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtuts 


Doen 
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It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  '  feeling '  in  the  soul,  which 
makes  her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every  thing  that  has 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensihilitj,  as  warns  her  to 
shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or  time  of  what 
I  am  going  to  mention  ;  but  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  The  senate,  after  having 
tried  many  expedients  to  prevent  this  self-murder,  which  was  so 
frequent  among  them,  published  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman 
whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  herself,  her  corpse 
should  be  exposed  naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  about  the 
city  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  edict  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  which  was  before  so  common.  We  may  see 
in  this  instance  the  strength  of  female  modesty,  which  was  able 
to  overcome  the  violence  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The  fear 
of  shame  in  the  fair  sex,  was  in  those  days  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our  actions,  and  is 
in  many  cases  so  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue,  what  can  more 
undermine  morality  than  that  politeness  which  reigns  among  the 
unthinking  part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as  unfashionable  the 
most  ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour ;  which  recommends  impu- 
dence as  good  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance 
not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  shameless. 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  vice,  that  he  pre- 
scribes to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  raise 
it  in  ourselves  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  real 
do  not  offer  themselves ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept, 
that  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest  solitudes,  we 
should  fancy  that  Oato  stands  before  us,  and  sees  every  thing  we 
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do.  In  short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  car- 
ries away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  I  must 
observe,  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty,  which  justly  deserves  to 
be  ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very  often  discover,  who 

m 

value  themselves .  most  upon  a  well  bred  confidence.  This  hap- 
pens when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would 
not  upon  any  consideration  be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Many  an  impudent  libertine  would  blush  to  be  caught  in  a  se- 
rious discourse,  and  would  scarce  be  able  to  shew  his  head,  after 
having  disclosed  a  religious  thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all 
outward  show  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully 
avoided  by  this  set  of  shame-faced  people,  as  what  would  dispar- 
age their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them  to  dishon* 
our.  This  is  such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable  cow- 
ardice, such  a  degenerate  abject  state  of  mind,  as  one  would  think 
human  nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  in- 
stances of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which  makes  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth,  his  profession,  his  poverty,  or 
the  like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent, 
and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous 
by  any  of  the  aforementioned  circumstances,  he  becomes  much 
more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them.  They  should 
rather  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate 
those  imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  those  perfec- 
tions which  are ;  or,  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent 
author,  he  should  imitate  Caesar,  who,  because  his  head  was  bald, 
covered  that  defect  with  laurels.  C. 
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Ab  If  bf  these  my  aoff  ^riogs  I  eonld  eaaa^ 
Or  by  my  paina  the  god  of  love  appeasei 

Dbtdkv. 

I  SHALL,  in  this  paper,  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I 
have  made  to  the  public,'  by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of 
the  little  Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece 
of  those  records  that  is  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  upon 
the  promontory  of  Leucate :  it  is  a  short  history  of  the  lover's 
leap,  and  is  inscribed, '  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  oflfered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
in  the  forty-sixth  olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of 
Leucate,  into  the  Ionian  sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  tha 
passion  of  love.' 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and 
relating  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed, 
by  the  fall.  It  indeed  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by 
it,  that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality  had  I  trans 
lated  it  at  full*  length  ;  I  have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of 
it,  and  only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something 
extraordinary,  either  in  the  case,  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of 
the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take 
the  account  as  follows. 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas,  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyoa 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
leg  and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  falL 

Melissa,   in   love   with   Daphnis,   very   much  braised,   but 
h  life. 
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CyniBoa,  tl.e  wife  of  jEschines,  being  in  lovo  with  Lyoui;, 
ftnd  Machines  ber  husband  bejug  in  love  with  Euri]la  (which  had! 
miide  tbifl  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  aeverrf! 
years);  both  the  huabanil  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  conaentfi 
they  both  of  them  eiicapod,  and  have  lived  very  happily  togetheri 
ever  since. 

Lnriesa,  a  virgin  of  Tlienealy  deserted  by  Floxippns,  after  arl 
courtship  of  three  years  ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
montory for  ^me  time,  and  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presenFiS  which  she  had 
oelved  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  wu 
taken  np  alive. 

N.  B.    Lariesa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a 
Bilver  Cupid  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
•         Simcetha,  in  lovo  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian,  j)erished  in  thd 
fail. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with  Khodope  the 
eourtezan,  having  spent  his  whole  estate  upon  her,  was  advised 
by  his  sister  to  leap  in  the  beginniug  uf  his  amour,  but  would 
not  hearken  to  her  till  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  talent ;  being 
forsaken  by  Rhodope,  at  length  resolved  to  take  the  leap.  Per- 
ished in  it, 

Aridseus,  a.  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Fraxinoe, 
the  wife  of  Thespis,  escaped  without  damage,  saving  only 
tliat  two  of  his  foreteeth  were  struck  out,  and  his  nose  a  little 
flatted. 

Clero,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  pro- 
montory, she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Miletian,  aad  after  a 
short  conversation  with  Lim,  laid  aside  tiio  thoughts  of  her  leap 

1  married  him  In  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
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N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  to  be  seen  hanging  up  in 
the  western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap ;  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of 
Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Hipparchus  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own  wife,  who  was 
enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped  and  died  of  his  fall ;  upon  which 
his  wife  married  her  gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing- master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athe- 
nian matron,  threw  himself  from  tho  rock  with  great  agility,  but 
was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he 
went  back  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Oinaedus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in  the  Pythian 
records,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  leaped  for, 
and  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Eury- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  her  second  time  of  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  mas 
ter's  daughter.     Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough 
to  his  relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  habited  like  a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  snow. 
She  wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  hei 
^      '  "  '^  little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.     After 
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baring  Bung  an  Iiymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garlaud  on  ooi 
Bide  of  his  altiLr,  and  ber  harp  oil  the  other.  She  then  tuckc 
up  her  Testment^i  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousandi 
Bpectators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  safetj,  and  offered  up  v 
for  her  deliveraDce,  uiacehed  djroetlj  forwards  to  the  utinostt 
auDimit  of  the  pronioDtory,  where  after  having  repeated  a  Btania 
of  her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  ahe  threw  herseltf 
off  the  rock  with  saoh  an  intrepidity,  ea  was  never  before  oV 
served  in  any  who  had  Bttcmpted  that  dangerous  leap.  Man^ 
who  were  present,  related,  that  they  saw  hor  fall  into  the  90%^ 
from  whence  she  never  rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others 
who  affirmed,  that  she  never  :;aine  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap ; 
but  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they 
saw  her  hovering  in  tlie  air  under  that  shape,  But  whether  or 
no  the  whiteness  and  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not  deceive 
those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  she  might  not  really  bo 
roetaroorphosed  into  that  musical  and  melancholy  bird,  is  still  a 
doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

AlctBUB,  the  famous  Jjyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
passionately  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of 
Leucate  that  very  evening,  in  ord\;r  to  take  the  leap  upon  her 
aooounl;  hut  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him, 
and  that  her  body  could  bo  no  where  found,  he  very  generously 
lamented  her  fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written  bis  huudr*^  and 
twenty-fifth  ode  upon  that  oeeasion. 

Leapti  in  this  Olympiad  2'^0. 
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^^^^^^^^P ^ PcpDiam  ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H                              Vlnoenum  strepItoB. ^^^H 

^^^■^^  ^^H 

A«a  the  tumnltDoiu  aOaa  ct  tin  pIL  ^^^^ 

These  is  notbiDg  which  lies  more  within  the  province  of  ^^1 
Spectator  than  puhlic  showa  and  diversioas  ;  and  as  among  these 
thcro  are  none  whicli  can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  elegant  en- 
tertainraents  tliat  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  tbink  it  par- 
tioiitarly  inoumbeut  ou  lae  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  ii 
remarkable  in  such  nuinerous  and  refined  asaemhlies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  certain 
person  in  tlio  upper  gallery  of  the  playhouse,  who  when  he  is 
pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage,  espreesea 
his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  beaches  or  the  wain- 
scot, wliieh  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  This  person 
is  coinraonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Trunk-maker  in  the 
upper  gallery.'  Whether  it  be,  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  these 
occasions  rcHemhles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  shops  of 
Bueh  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  trunk- 
maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of  hia  day's  work,  used  to  unbend 
his  mind  at  these  public  diversions  with  his  hammer  in  his  baud, 
I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which  haunts  tlie  upper 
gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  those  strange  noises;  and 
ibo  ratbor,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder  than  ordinary 
every  time  the  ghoat  of  Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported 
that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  ohosen  this  way  of  uttering  him- 
Bolf,  when  he  is  transported  with  any  thing  he  scea  or  hears. 
Jifeere  will  have  it  to  be  the  play-house  thunderer,  that  exerti 
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liimself  after  this  manner  in   the  upper  gallery,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  having  mude  it  my  business  to  get  the  best  information 
I  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I  find  that  the  Trunk-maker^ 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large  black  man,  whom  nobody 
knows.  He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant,  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes  upon  the  stage.  He  is 
never  seen  to  smile ;  but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it  upon  the 
next  piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding 
vehemence ;  after  which  he  composes  himself  in  his  former 
posture,  till  such  time  as  something  new  sets  him  again  at 
work. 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  most 
judicious  critic  could  never  except  against  it.  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace 
appears  in  the  actors, 'he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot.  If  the 
audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites  a  second  time ;  and 
if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaked,  looks  round  him  with  great 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time«  which  never  fails  to 
produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies 
it  with  a  single  thwack. 

He  is  of  so  great  n&;3  to  the  play-house,  that  it  is  said  a  for 
mer  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance 
by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  officiate  for  him  'till 
such  time  as  he  recovered ;  but  the  person  so  employed,  though 
he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in  such  wrong 
places,  that  the  audience  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  Trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  this  season.     He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera  ;  and 
VOL.    y — 24 
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apon  Nicolinrs  first  appearance,  was  said  to  have  demolished 
three  benches  in  the  fury  of  his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogget ;  *  and  seldom  goes  away  from 
a  tragedy  of  Shakespear,  without  leaving  the  wainscot  oztremcly 
shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  this  his  obstreperouif 
approbation,  but  very  cheerfully  repair  at  their  own  cost  what 
ever  damage  he  makes.  They  had  once  a  thought  of  erecting  a 
kind  of  wooden  anvil  for  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very 
sounding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his  strokes  more  deep  and 
mellow ;  but  as  this  might  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
music  of  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  was  laid  aside. 

In  the  mean  time  while  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great 
nse  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person  should  thus  preside  over 
their  heads,  like  the  director  of  a  concert,  in  order  to  awaken 
their  attention,  and  beat  time  to  their  applauses ;  or,  to  raise  my 
simile,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper 
gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's  ruler  of  the  wind,  seated  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  struck  his  sceptre  upon  the  side  of  it, 
roused  the  hurricane,  and  set  the  whole  cavern  in  an  uproar.^ 

It  is  certain  the  Trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a  good  play, 
and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor  into  reputation,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of.  It  is  very  visible, 
as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  if  they  find  themselves 
betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  fiiend  in  the  upper  gallery  does 
not  come  into  it ;  so  the  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon  the 

*  Thomas  Dogget  a  celebrated  co?iiic  actor,  for  many  years  joint  mana- 
ger  of  Drury-lane  with  Wilkes  and  Oolley  Gibber.  He  died  in  1721, 
leaving  a  legacy  to  provide  a  cout  and  badge  to  be  rowed  lor,  from  Lon- 
don biidge  to  Chelsea,  by  six  watermen,  yearly,  on  the  first  of  Angust,  the 
day  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  There  is  a  particular  account  of  him  io 
Cibber^fl  apology  foi  his  own  life. — L. 
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clap,  bat  regard  it  aa  a  meer  brulum  fttlmen,  or  empty  noin 
when  it  haa  not  tbe  soand  of  the  ookon  plant  in  it.     I  know 
been  given  out  by  tliaae  ivlio  are  euemiea  lo  tlie  Trunk- maker,  thai 
he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  iu  tbe  intoroat  of  u  bad  poet, 
or  a  vicious  player;  but  tbia  is  a  surmise  which  baa  no  founda- 
tion; bis  strokes  are  always  just,  and  his  admonitions  seasonable^ 
he  does  not  deal  about  bia  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits  tfafl 
right  nail  npon  the  head.     That  inexpressible  force  wherewith  lit' 
lays  them  on,  sufficiently  shewa  the  evidence  and  strength  of  bis 
conviction.     His  seal  for  a  good  sutlior  is  indeed  outrageous,  and 
breaks  down  every  fence  aud  partition,  every  board  and  plants 
that  stands  within  the  expression  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  oare  for  terminating  piy  thoughts  in  barren  s 
culations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  fact,  without  drawing 
something  from  them  for  the  advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that  wheneyer  the 
Trunk  maker  shall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost 
the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity,  or  the  like, 
some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have 
a  competent  salary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be  furnished  with 
bamboos  for  operas,  crabtree-oudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken 
plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And  to  tbe  end 
that  this  place  should  be  always  disposed  of  according  to  merit, 
I  would  have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  baa  not  given  convincing 
proofs  both  of  a  Hound  judgment  and  a  strong  arm,  and  who 
ooold  not,  upon  occaaion,  'either  knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a 
comment  upon  Horace's  art  of  poetry.  In  abort,  I  would  have 
him  a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  tbe  Trunk-maker  maj  not 
be  missed  by  our  posterity. 
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Visa  oarentem  magna  para  verl  latet. 

SRNEa  in  Oedip. 

The  blind  see  truth  by  halveai 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  pleasure 
which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in  a  future  state,  will  arise  from 
an  enlarged  contemplation  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  a  discovery  of  the  secret  and  amazing 
steps  of  Providence,  from  the  boginning  to  the  end  of  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  lasting  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is 
one  of  our  most  pleasing  passions ;  and  what  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to  both  these,  in  a  scene  so 
large  and  various  as  shall  then  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the 
society  of  superior  spirits,  who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  so 
delightful  a  prospect ! 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  such  as  are  excluded  from  bliss,  may  consist  not  only  in 
their  being  denied  this  privilege,  but  in  having  their  appetites  at 
the  same  time  vastly  increased,  without  any  satisfaction  afforded 
to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pursuit  of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps, 
add  to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  in  labyrinths  of  error, 
darkness,  distraction,  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  evil  state.  Milton  has  thus  represented  the  fallen  angels 
reasoning  together  in  a  kind  of  respite  from  their  torments,  and 
creating  to  themselves  a  new  disquiet  amidst  their  very  amuse- 
ments :  he  could  not  properly  have  described  the  sports  of 
condemned  spirits,  without  that  cast  of  horror  and  melancholy  he 
has  so  judiciously  mingled  with  them. 


BPRCTATOH. 

Othcfi  apart  sat  on  ft  liilt  retii'd 
la  thuu^lila  muri?  «lQviite,  and  raouiu'd  high 
Of  Pi'ovidfacp,  torekiiDwlertge,  will,  stid  fata, 
Fixt  fate,  fiaewill,  forebnowledga  abaolute, 
Aad  found  no  end,  in  wandsring  mstea  lo«L 

Fab.  Lost.  B.  ii 


In  OUT  present  conditioD,  which  is  a  middle  state, 
are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  as  our 
faculties  are  narrow,  and  our  views  imperfeut,  it  is  impossible  but 
our  curiosity  must  meet  with  many  repulses.  The  business  of 
mankind  in  this  lifb  being  rather  to  ant  than  to  know,  their  por- 
tion of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  tjiem  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  b,  that  the  reason  of  the  inquisitive  has  io 
long   been    exercised    with   difticulties,    in    accounting    for   tha 
promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked  in  this  world.     From  hence  come  all  those  patheti- 
oal  complaints  of  so  uiaoy  tragical  events,  which  happen  to  the 
wise  and  the  good;  and  of  such  surprising  prosperity,  which 
often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish;  that  reason 
Bometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  pronounce  upon 
mysterious  a  dispensation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables  of  the  poets, 
which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injustice^ 
and  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted  to 
befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty,  sickneas,  or  any  of  those  thi 
which  fleecn  to  be  evils,  shall  either  in  life  or  death  conduce  to  hia 
good.  My  reader  will  observe  how  agreeable  this 
what  wo  find  delivered  by  a  greater  authority.  Seneea  has  writ- 
ten a  discourse  purposely  on  this  subject,'  in  which  he  takes  pains, 
after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  to  shew  that  adversity  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil ;  and  mentions  a  notable  saying  of  Demetrius,  '  That 
nothing  would  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  w 
'  De  Constantia  Snpieutis,  4a — 0. 
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KnowD  afiliotion.'  He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of 
a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  \rhich  often  proves  his  ruin ;  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father,  who  would 
have  his  sons  exercised  with  labour,  disappointment,  and  pain, 
that  they  may  gather  strength,  and  improve  their  fortitude.  On 
this  occasion  the  philosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment, 

*  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  the  regard 
of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  works,  than  a  brave  man  superior  to 
his  su£fbrings  ;^  to  which  he  adds,  ^  That  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to 
Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  country  preserving  his  integrity.' 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider 
human  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and  adversity  as  the  post  of 
honour  in  it,  assigned  often  to  the  best  and  most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  upon  here,  is,  that  we  are  not 
at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  counsels  by  which 
Providence  acts,  since  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and 
even  that  little  we  discern  imperfectly ;  or  according  to  the  ele- 
gant figure  in  holy  writ,  *  We  sec  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glass 
darkly.'  It  is  to  be  considered  that  Providence,  in  its  oeconomy, 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connexions  betv.een  incidents  which 
lie  widely  separated  in  time,  and  by  losing  so  many  links  of  the 
chain,  our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imperfect.*  Thus  those 
parts  in  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet 
have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed 
from  us,  but  open  to  His  eyes  before  whom  *  past,  present,'  and 

*  to  come,'  are  set  together  in  one  point  of  view ;  and  those  events, 
the  permission  of  which  seems  now  to  accuse  His  goodness,  may^ 

1  *  From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  that  chain  alike.' 

Essay  ox  Man,  1. 246i.— Q 
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in  the  oonsumniation  of  things,  both  magnify  bis  goodi 
exalt  his  wisdom      And  this  is  enough  to  clieok  our  preamnption, 
since  it  ie  in  vain  ta  apply  our  inea,3ures  of  regularity  to  mattera 
of  which  wo  know  neither  the  anteeedenta  nor  the  conseciueuts, 
the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  ahatraeted  thought,  by 
relating  here  a  Jewish  tradition  couaeroing  Moses,  which  aeemo 
to  be  ft  kind  of  parftble,  illustrating  what  I  hare  last  mentioned. 
That  groat  prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  where,  in  a  oonference  witli 
the  Supremo  Being,  he  was  permitted  to  propose  to  biin  eonie 
questions  coticeming  his  administration  of  the  universe.  In  the 
midst  of  this  divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  issued  out  a 
elesj  spring  of  water,  at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
.  to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  a  little  buy  oame,  to  thu 
eanie  place,  and  finding  a  purse  of  gold,  which  the  soldier  had 
dropped,  took  it  up,  and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after 
this  oame  an  uitirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
aaving  quenched  hia  thirst,  sat  down  to  rest  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  spring.  The  soldier,  missing  his  purse,  returns  to  search 
for  it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not 
seen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witness-  of  his  innocence.  The 
soldier,  not  believing  hia  protestations,  kills  him.  Moaes  fell  on 
his  &ice  with  horror  and  amaxcment,  when  the  Divine  Voice  thus 
prevented  his  expostulation  j  "  Be  not  surprised,  Moses,  uor  ask 
nhy  the  Judg^f  ^e  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thiug  to  come 
o  pass ;  the  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood  of  tlie  old  mao 
s  spilt;  but  know,  that  the  old  man  whom  thou  aawest,  was  the 
murderer  of  that  child's  father."  '  V. 

'  Tliia  paper,  tliougli  ori!t'''"lly  pabliBiied  without  ■ny  Bignature^  wai 
duimed  for  Adilisou  hy  TiLkcll.  It  ba«  eince  been  claimed  foi'  Hngbea.  V. 
Bugbca'i  pcema— «d.  of  173I>— pi'efaae.— O. 
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Bella,  horrida  bellal 

ViBO.  .fin.  Tl.  8C 

Wan,  horrid  wan. 

Dbtdbk. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  amused  myself  with  eonsidering  the  seve 
ral  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have  obtained  in  the 
world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  nsed  to  dispute  as  our  ordinary 
people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uncultivated  by 
rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  He 
would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  till  he  had  con- 
vinced him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong. 
This  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer,  seizes  all 
the  passes  through  which  he  can  make  an  escape,  and  forces  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  little  weapons  called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic 
way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  ad- 
vances, in  the  Aristotelio  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting 
some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says,  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
stratagem ;  Aristotle  by  force :  the  one  takes  the  town  by  sap, 
the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  carried  on  their 
debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we  see  the  kfiowledge  of  sev- 
eral centuries,  laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of 
distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  that  there  was  no  end  of  wrang- 
lipor  fliis  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not  re- 
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duaible  to  any  mo  id  or  S^re  of  Aristotle.  It  yras  called  Uw 
ATgiimentvm  Busili'  vw,  (others  write  it  Bncilinum  or  Barn- 
linuni,)  wliich  is  pretty  well  espressed  in  oiir  Englisb  word  '  cluV 
law.'  When  they  were  not  nble  to  eoufiite  their  nntagouist,  thoj 
knookcd  liim  down.  It  was  their  method,  in  these  polemical  de- 
bates, first  to  discharge  their  syUogiania,  and  nflerwards  tn  be- 
&ke  themselves  to  their  clabs,  till  such  time  as  tliey  had  one  way 
or  other  confounded  their  gainaayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  nar- 
row defile,  (t€  make  use  of  a  military  term,}  where  the  partizisi 
nsed  to  enoounter,  for  which  reason  it  still  retaina  the  name  of 
'  Logic- Lane.'  I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  physician,  maka 
his  boasts,  that  when  ho  was  a  young  fellow,  be  marched  sevend 
times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Scotiata,'  and  cudgelled  a  body 
of  Smiglesiana'  half  the  length  of  High-Street  till  they  had  dis- 
persed themselves  for  shelter  into  thoir  respective  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmus's  tim^  For 
that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  mo8t 
of  the  nniversitiea  in  Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans, The  latter  were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any  wbA 
understood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmna 
himself  had,  it  scoma,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  so  many  blows  and  buffets, 
that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much  unlike  the 
former,  which  is  made  use  of  by  states  ^nd  communities,  when 
they  draw  up  a  hundred   thousand  dispatauts  on  each  side,  and 

'  Tlio  followers  of  DunaSfotus,  a  ceiebmted  Frandsoan  diviuf,  born  to 
Noithtimberlaiid.  From  Onford  where  bewail  aJucated,  he  Went  toPBri% 
where  his  ri^putatioii  was  bu  high  as  a  dispatant,  that  be  ncLjairtil  the 
name  of  the  '  Subtle  Doetor.'  UJs  oppuailioii  to  the  doctrines  of  Tbomll 
Aqninas  gave  birlh  to  two  parties,  tlie  Scotists  and  Thomiata.  He  died  at 
Cologne  in  1308,— L. 

•  The  followers  ofSmigleoiiis,  a  famous  logician  of  the  lath  eentiic^v— ' 
VOL.    v. —34* 
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oonrince  one  another  by  dint  of  swoid.  A  certain  grand  mon- 
arch* was  80  sensible  of  his  strength  in  this  way  of  reasoning,  that 
he  writ  upon  hia  great  guns — Ratio  ultima  Regum,  *  The  Logic 
of  Kings ;  *  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  baffled  at 
his  own  weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  this 
kibd,  one  should  remember  the  old  gentleman's  saying,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  emperors.' 
Upon  his  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up 
the  question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dispute,  ^  1 
am  never  ashamed,  (says  he,)  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  mas 
ter  of  fifty  legions.' 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reasoning,  which  may 
be  called  arguing  by  poll ;  and  another,  which  is  of  equal  force, 
in  which  wagers  are  made  use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hubibras.* 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  controversy,  is  that 
which  we  call  *  Arguing  by  torture.'  This  is  a  method  of  rea- 
soning which  has  been  made  use  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and 
which  was  so  fashionable  in  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monsieur 
Bayle,  it  is  said,  the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England  by 
reason  of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfield.*  These 
disputants  convince  their  adversaries  with  a  soriteSj*  commonly 
flailed  a  pile  of  faggots.     The  rack  is  also  a  kind  of  syllogism 

»  Lewis  XIV.— L. 

•  The  emperor  Adrian — V.  Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms,  ill  284,  foL — C. 

8  *  Quoth  she,  Fve  heard  old  cimning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers.' 

HiTD.  Part  IL  &  1.  v.  297. 

Steele  has  carried  out  this  idea  in  No.  145,  with  great  humour. — G. 

*  V.  Bayle—art  And.  Ammonius.  Addison,  though  he  is  snid  to  have  been 
almost  always  found  by  his  printer  with  Bayle  open  on  his  table,  seems, 
on  this  occasion,  to  have  quoted  him  from  memory,  for  it  was  not  to  Mary*8 
reign  but  to  Henry  Vlllth's,  that  this  was  applied.— G. 

A  torite  is  *  an  abridged  form  of  argument  consisting  cf  several  aylio 
~^  Tz:i^iii  ^  Logic.  Book  111.  see.  -jsa. — Qt. 
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wbiob  hau  been  used  with  good  effect,  aod  lias  made  inu.ltituda>3 
of  couverts.      Men  were  furraerly  disputed  out  of  tlieir  doiiLM,  1 
recoQciled  to  truth  by  force  of  reason,  and  woo  over  to  opiniooi  'J 
by  tbe  candor,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  tbe  right 
on  their  aide ;   but  this  method  of  conviction  operated  too  slow- 
ly.    Pain  was  found  to  be  much  uiore  cnlighteuiug  than  reason. 
Every  scruple  was  looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  ro 
moved  but  by  several  ongincB  invented  for  that  purpose.      In  a    ' 
word,  the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  gRllies,  dungeon*, 
fire  and  faggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be  looked  upon  as  popish  re- 
finements upon  the  old  heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  whioh  seldom  fails,  though 
it  be  of  a  quite  differeut  nature  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned. 
mean,  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often 
proved  Buccesaful,  when  all  the  othera  have  been  made  use  of  to 
no  purpose.  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  arguments  tram  tho 
mint,  will  convince  the  antagonist  much  sooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful 
clearer  of  the  understanding ;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scru- 
ple in  an  instant ;  accoinmodates  itself  to  the  meanest  capaeities; 
silences  the  loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  in- 
vincible reason  this  way.  He  refuted  hy  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struuk  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties.' 

Having  here  touched  upno  the  several  methods  of  disputing, 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall  very 
suddenly  give  my  reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavil- 
ling; which  shall  be  a  full  satisfactory  answer  to  all  such  papcri 
nnd  pamphlets  as  liave  yet  a-ipeared  against  the  SPEcxAToa, 

0 

'  Adilinua  aeenia  to  hnve  foveoUeu "Deioiw^VisMw — ** 
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-Semperqae  relinqal 


Sola  sibl,  semper  longam  inoomitau  videtiir 

Ireyiam 

Vma.  Ma.  Ir.  406^ 


-She  seems  alone 


To  wandor  in  her  sleep  throagh  ways  nnknowu, 
Oaideless  and  dark. 

DRTDXir. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Though  you  have  considered  virtuous  love  in  most  of  iti 
distresses,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  given  us  any  dis- 
sertation upon  the  absence  of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  methods 
how  they  should  support  themselves  under  those  long  separations 
which  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  undergo.  I  am  at  present 
in  this  unhappy  circumstance,  having  parted  with  the  best  of 
husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  may 
not  possibly  return  for  some  years.  His  warm  and  generous 
affection  while  we  were  together,  with  the  tenderness  which  ho 
expressed  to  me  at  parting,  make  his  absence  almost  insupport- 
able. I  think  of  him  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  meet  him 
every  night  in  my  dreams.  Every  thing  I  see  puts  me  in  mind 
of  him.  I  apply  myself  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  to  the 
care  of  his  family  and  estate ;  but  this,  instead  of  relieving  me, 
gives  me  but  so  many  occasions  of  wishing  for  his  return.  I  fre- 
quent the  rooms  where  I  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not 
meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  his  chair,  and  fall  a  weeping.  I 
love  to  read  the  books  he  delighted  in,  and  to  converse  with  the 
persons  whom  he  esteemed.  I  visit  his  picture  a  hundred  times 
a  day,  and  place  myself  over-against  it  whole  hours  together.  I 
pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks  where  I  used  to  lean 
^•'9  tLnUf  and  recollect  in  my  mind  the -discourses  which  havt 
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there  passed  between  us :  I  look  over  the  several  prospects  and 
points  of  view  which  we  used  to  survey  together,  fix  my  eyes 
upon  the  objects  which  he  has  made  me  take  notice  of,  and  call 
to  mind  a  thousand  agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made  on 
those  occasions.  I  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and,  con- 
trary to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  humour  when  an  east 
wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
him.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve  myself  in  this 
my  widowhood. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  ASTERIA.'' 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  complaints  in  those  authors 
who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse.  Ovid's  Epistles  are 
full  of  them.  Otway's  Monimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this 
subject. 


-It  was  not  kind 


To  leave  me,  like  a  turtle,  here  alone, 
To  droop,  and  mourn  the  absence  of  my  mate. 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert : 
And  I  methinks  am  savage  and  forlorn. 
Thy  presence  only  *tis  can  make  me  blessed. 
Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  souL 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occasions  are  very  extra 
ordinary.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  Asteria,  there  are  many 
other  motives  of  comfort,  which  are  made  use  of  by  absent 
lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances,  a  couple  of  hon- 
ourable lovers  agreed  at  their  parting  to  set  aside  one  half  hour 
in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other  daring  a  tedious  absence.  The 
romance  tells  us,  that  they  both  of  them  punctually  ob^etx^d.  tJ;N^^ 
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time  thus  agreed  upon ;  and  that  whatever  company  or  basiness 
they  were  engaged  in,  they  left  it  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clock 
warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  farther  adds,  that  the 
loTcrs  expected  the  return  of  this  stated  hojir  with  as  much  im- 
patience, as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation,  and  enjoyed  an  im- 
aginary happiness  that  was  almost  as  pleasing  to  them  as  what 
they  would  have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It  was  an  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction  to  these  divided  lovers,  to  be  assured  that  each 
was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  contempla* 
tion,  and  making  equal  returns  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  serious  expedient  for 
the  alleviating  of  absence,  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  which  T 
have  known  two  persons  practise,  who  joined  religion  to  that 
elegance  of  sentiments  with  which  the  passion  of  love  generally 
inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the  return  of  such  an  hour, 
to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon  before  their  parting.  The  husband,  who  is  a  man  that 
makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  family, 
has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not  have  supported  an  absence 
of  three  years  without  this  expedient. 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  prolusions,^  gives  an  account  of  a  chime* 
f ical  correspondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two 
several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to 
move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four-and  twenty 
letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  m2^rked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.     They  tJien  fixed  one  of  the  nee- 

»  Tab.  II.  prol.  6.    See  the  Guaiiian,  Nos.  116,  119,  122.— 0 
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dies  OD  each  of  these  plntca  in  Buch  a  manner,  that  it  could  mott  ■ 
round  without  imiiedinient,  so  as  to  touch  anj'  of  the  foar-ant- 
twenty  letters  Upon  their  eeparatrng  from  one  another  into 
distant  t»)untriee,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually 
into  their  oloseta  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  daj,  and  to  couTerse 
with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their  inventioa.  Accordin^jy 
wheu  tliey  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  ebn^ 
himself  up  in  his  olosct  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately 
oast  hia  eye  upoa  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  a 
thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that 
formed  the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  tlie  end  of  every  word  or  aenteiice,  to  avoid  confuaioib  I 
The  friend,  in  the  mean  while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
noutiuentp  aud  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  io- 
stant,  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  romance,  had 
introduced  a  necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a 
kuight-errant,  making  a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple  of  these 
abovementionod  needles,  the  reader  would  not  Lave  been  a  little 
pleased  to  have  seen  them  corresponding  with  one  another  when 
they  were  guarded  by  apiea  and  watches,  or  separated  by  castles 
and  adventure  a. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  should  be  revived,  or 
put  in  practise,  I  would  propose,  that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate 
there  should  bo  written  not  only  the  four- and -twenty  letters,  bat 
several  entire  words  which  have  always  a  place  in  pasaioDat« 
epistles,  oa  flames,  darts,  die,  languish^  absence,  Cupid,  heart, 
eyes,  hang,  drowii,-anA  the  like.  Tliia  would  very  much  abridge 
the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enabla 
him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  sigoilicant  words  with  a  aiu^ 
i-.-mh  nffie  ,,flp,)ln  Si- 
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flomuun  qnidem  Ipaam,  BCaroe  fill,  et  tanqnam  fitetom  honott!  Tides:  qjam  al  oeaili 
oerneretur,  mlrabiles  amores  (at  alt  Plato)  ezdtaret  sapientls. 

TuLU  Onrio.  L  L  o.  ▼• 
Toa  flee,  mj  son  Marcus,  the  very  shape  and  oonntenance,  aff^t  wore,  of  virtae :  whidi, 
if  it  could  be  made  the  object  of  sight,  would   (as  Plato  sajrs)  excite  in  as  • 
wonderftil  love  of  wisdom. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  a,Dy  discourse  written  ex- 
pressly upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue,  without  consi- 
dering it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making  us  happy  both 
now  and  hereafter.  I  design,  therefore,  this  speculation  as  an 
essay  upon  that  subject,  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtue  no  further 
than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable  nature,  after  having  premised, 
that  I  understand  by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion  as  is 
affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and  which  by  devout  men 
generally  goes  under  the  name  of  Religion,  and  by  men  of  the 
world  under  the  name  of  honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather  justice,  to  reli- 
gion, and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  man- 
kind. 

We  learn  from  Ilicrocles  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates  no  body,  but  only  loves  the 
virtuous.* 

TuUy  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts,  to  shew  how 
amiable  virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  says  he,  who  lives 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of 

1  Hieroclea  p.  66,  edit  Needham. — C. 


benefit ;  nay,  one  who  died  several  years  ago,  raises 
nesa  and  bonovolence  for  him  in  our  minda,  when  wo  read  hifltgry! 
nay,  what  ia  atill  more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try, provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  Jufitioe  and  humanity 
as  in  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  TuHy  mentiona  on  tb 
aion  in  opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  heanty  and 
loveliness  of  virtue. 

-  Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  ascribes  all  good' 
qualifications  of  what  kind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord' 
ingly  Gato,  in  the  character  TuUy  has  left  of  him,  carried  mat- 
ters so  far,  that  be  would  not  allow  any  one  hut  a  virtuous 
tb  be  handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a  philosopbioal  raut^. 
than  the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man ;  yet  this  was  what  Oato  very 
serionsly  maintained.  In  short,  the  Stoics  thought  they  could 
not  sufficiently  represent  the  esccUence  of  virtue,  if  they  did  not 
comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible  perfection;  and  there- 
fore did  not  only  suppose,  that  it  was  tranaoendcntly  beautiful  in. 
itself,  bat  that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  and  banished  every 
kind  of  deformity  from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  most  abandoned  to  all 
sense  and  goodness,  are  apt  to  wish  those  who  are  related  ta 
them  of  a  different  character ;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  none 
are  more  struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex,  than  thoaa 
who  by  their  very  admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  desi 
nulling  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  picture 
good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beaiip 
tifnl  scz  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  uuture, 
there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more  so  than 
others,  and  these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  mankind. 
Temperance  and  abstinence,  faith  and  devotion,  arc  ia.  thcmsclvei 
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perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues ;  but  those  which  make 
a  man  popular  and  beloved,  are  justice,  charity,  munificence,  and 
in  short  all  the  qualifications  that  render  us  beneficial  to  '^each 
other.  For  which  reason  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often 
more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  a  person  of  a  much  more 
finished  character,  who  is  defective  in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  shew  her  in  the 
most  advantageous  views,  and  make  her  altogether  lovely,  are 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature.  These  generally  go  together,  as 
a  man  cannot  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within  him- 
self. They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep 
out  melancholy  from  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  iu, 
and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into 
severity  and  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think  of  those 
who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  is  engaged  in  it.  A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid, 
as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  virtue  but 
on  his  own  side,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  himself 
who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.  ^Men  may  op- 
pose one  another  in  some  particulars,  but  ought  not  to  carry 
their  hatred  to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a  nature 
in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  dispute. 
Men  of  virtue,  though  of  different  interests,  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than  with  the 
vicious  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in  the  same  civil 
concerns.  We  should  bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of 
honour,  who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the 
forementioned  passage  every  one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy 
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that  is  dead.    Ik  short,  we  should  esteem  virtue  though  in  a  fou 
und  abhor  rice  thougli  in  a  friend. 

I  spealc  this  with  &n  eye  to  those  oruel  treatments  which 
men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of  those  who  da 
not  agree  with  them.  How  many  porsons  of  uudoubted  pro- 
bitj  and  exompUry  virtue,  on  either  side,  are  Llaukened  and 
defamed  ?  How  many  men  of  honour  exposed  to  public  obloquy 
ftnd  reproach?  Those,  therefore,  who  are  cither  the  instro- 
ments  or  abettors  in  euch  inferoal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of  religion  to  promote  theif 
cause,'  not  of  their  cause  to  promote  religion.  0 
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Flcti  TDlDptatli  nnsHdut  pruilms  veria. 
FloHoDl,  lo  [iliwc,  sbould  wsw  Uia  fico  uroutb. 

There  ib  nothing  whioh  one  regards  bo  maoh  with  an  eye  of 
mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly. 
At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  simplicity  which  accompanies  it.  When  a  man  IB 
made  up  wholly  of  the  dove,  without  the  least  grain  of  the  ser- 
pent in  his  composition,  he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  ciroum- 
Ktances  of  life,  aud  very  often  discredits  hie  best  actions.  Ths 
Cordeliers'  tell  a  story  of  their  founder  St,  Franois,  that  as  ho 
passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  be  discorered  % 

'  Alluding  to  Iha  popular  017  of  those  times,  '  that  the  Church  veiu  la 
duller,'  artfully  made  use  uf  li^'  the  luadan  of  one  purty,  to  eSeot  tk«  1 
downfall  of  the  other.— C. 

■  The  Minoiite  friars  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Franeia  are  no  cullod,  froia 
told  whieh  they  wear  by  way  of  a  girdle. — C. 
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young  fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  corner ;  upon  which  the  good  man 
Bay  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  with  a  secret  thanksgiving, 
that  there  was  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the  world.  The 
innocence  of  the  saint  made  him  mistake  the  kiss  of  a  lover  for 
a  salute  of  charity.*  I  am  heartily  concerned  when  I  see  a  vir- 
tuous man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if 
there  be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  rep 
resenting  vice  under  any  false  alluring  notions,  they  give  mj 
reader  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  represent  human 
nature  in  all  its  changeable  colours.  The  man  who  has  not  been 
engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world,  or  as  Shakespear  el- 
presses  it,  ^  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  pic- 
ture of  its  follies  and  extravagances.  The  virtuous  and  innocent 
may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  prac- 
tice, and  by  this  means  avoid  the  snare  of  the  crafty,  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  vicious,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced.  Their 
minds  may  be  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspondent,  Mr.  Timothy 
Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  written 
this  short  preface,  to  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  said 
Mr.  Doodle. 

"  Sir, 
"  I  could  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us  know  your 
opinion  upon  several  innocent  diversions  which  are  in  use  among 
us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to  pass  away  a  winter  night  for 
those  who  do  not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  opera,  or  at 
the  play-house.  I  would  gladly  know  in  particular  what  notion 
you  have  of  hot-cockles  ;*  as  also  whether  you  think  that  ques- 

*    One  is  almost  tempted  to  apply  the  verse  of  Dante — 

Rade  volte  dfscende  per  li  rami, 
L^umana  probitade. — O.  i 

^  A  play  in  which  one  covera  his  eyes,  puts  his  hand  behind  his  back, 
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liona  and  oommtiada,  mottoes,  Btmiliea,  &nd  cross  purposes,  Iiftre  not 
Biore  mirth  aud  wit  iu  them,  thau  tLoac  public  divoTeioQa  which  are 
grown  so  T<!r;  faaiiionable  among  ua.  If  you  would  recommend 
ir  wivea  and  daugiitera,  who  read  your  papera  with  a  great 
of  pleasure,  some  of  thoae  sports  and  pastimes  that  may 
ructiaed  within  doora,  and  by  the  fire-side,  we  who  are 
masters  of  families  should  be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  these  sports  aud  pastimes  not  only  > 
merry  but  ioDocciit,  for  which  reason  I  have  not  moDtioned  either  , 
wbbk  or  lanterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  aa  one  and  thirty.  After 
laving  ooraraunicated  to  you  my  rociueat  upon  this  subject,  I  will 
te  80  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pass  away  these 
tedious  winter  evenings,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Though 
ehe  be  young,  aud  haudaome,  and  good-humoured  to  a  miracle, 
she  does  not  care  for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  sci 
There  ia  a  very  friaodly  man,  a  aolonel  iu  the  army,  whom  I  am 
mightily  obliged  to  for  hie  oivUitiea,  that  comes  to  see  me  almost 
every  night;  for  he  ia  not  one  of  thoae  giddy  young  fellows  that 
cannot  live  out  of  a  play-houae.  When  we  are  together,  we  very 
often  make  a  party  at  blind<mao's-buff,  which  is  a  sport  that  I 
like  the  better,  because  there  ia  a  good  deal  of  eserciae  in  it. 
The  colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turna,  and  you  would  laugU 
pains  my  dear  takea  to  hoodwink  ua, 
>r  ua  to  see  the  least  glimpse  of  light. 
Tlie  poor  colouel  aometimea  bits  his  noae  against  a  post,  and 
makes  ua  die  with  laughing.  I  have  generally  the  good  luck  uol 
to  hurt  myself,  but  am  very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I  , 
oan  catch  either  of  them ;  for  you  must  know  wo  hide  our- 
selves up  and  down  in  cornera,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport, 

Mid  giiesaea  who  strikes  it  Tlie  FreQct  cull  it  'La  main  chaatk.' — C.  It 
,  oblains  bonorutile  Dioatlon,  too,  in  the  Viear  of  Wkkefiitld,  among  th* 
I  *gunea  af  MicliaelniBa-eTe.     T.  cb.  xi. — G-. 


your  heart  out  to 
BO  thiit  it  is  iniE 
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I  only  give  jou  this  hint  as  a  sample  of  such  innocent  diyersiont 
as  I  would  have  you  recommend ;  and  am, 

"  Most  esteemed  sir, 
"  Your  evfer  loving  friend, 

"  Timothy  Doodle." 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by  my  last  Thursday'fl 
paper'  upon  the  absence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein  men 
tioned  of  making  such  absence  supportable. 

"  Sir, 
^^  Among  the  several  ways  of  consolation  which  absent  lovorB 
make  use  of  while  their  souls  are  in  that  state  of  departure, 
which  you  say  is  death  in  love,  there  are  some  very  material 
ones,  that  have  escaped  your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  received  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which  has  administered  great 
comfort  to  our  fore-fathers,  and  is  still  made  use  of  on  this  oc- 
casion with  very  good  effect  in  most  parts  of  her  majesty's  do- 
minions. There  are  some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece  cut 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  the  distant  lovers,  is  of 
more  sovereign  virtue  than  the  former.  But  since  opinions  are 
divided  in  this  particular,  why  may  not  the  same  persons  make 
use  of  both  ?  The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  stone  or  cast 
in  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
talismanic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  a  brave  fellow,  who  carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuffbox,  and  by  that  expedient  has  supported  himself  under  the 
absence  of  a  whole  campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried  all 
these  remedies,  but  «ever  found  so  much  benefit  from  any  as  from 
a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair  is  platted  together  very  arti 
ficially  in  a  kind  of  true-lover's  knot.  As  I  have  received  great 
benefit  from  this  secret,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  communicate 

*  No.  ^\.-^ 


r  ft  to  the  public,  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-subjecta.     I  desire 
I  jou  will  aJdt  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  coDBolationa  upon 


r  very  humble  servant,         T.  B." 


I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an  uniTcrsity 
gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  laat  Tuesday's  paper',  wherein  I 
gave  some  account  of  the  great  feu(!s  which  happened  formerly 
in  those  learned  bodies,  between  the  modern  Greeks  and 
Troj&nB. 

"  SlE, 

"  This  will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there  is  at  present 
iu  the  societyp  whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very  cousiderable  body 
of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  would  not  fail  la  de- 
clare ourselves.  Iu  the  meau  while  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy 
our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resolved,  by  the  fii'st  oppor- 
tunity, to  attack  Mr.  Joshua  Bams,'  whom  we  lopk  upou  as  the 
AehUles  of  the  opposite  party.  Aa  for  myself,  I  have  bad  tiia 
reputation,  ever  since  I  came  from  school,  of  being  a  trusty 
Trojan,  and  am  resolved  never  to  give  ijuarter  to  the  smallest 
particle  of  Greek,  where-ever  I  ohauoe  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  thia 
leason  that  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes  bang 
out  Greek  colours  at  the  bead  of  your  paper,  and  sometime* 
give  a  word  of  the  enemy  iu  the  body  of  it.  When  I  moot 
with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  speculationa 
^i/ipoD  the  table ;  with  that  fbrm  of  words  which  we  make  aie  of 
when  we  declare  war  upou  an  author, 

Gj-ffcura  est,  non  jiotsst  legL 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abstain  (roB 

■ny  such  hostilities  at  your  peril.  "  Tuoims." 

'  No.  289.— C.  *^- 

*  Tba  Dated  Greeli  profeesor  of  the  Uuivereitj  of  Cambridge. — C 
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Twv  V  &KdfxaTos  pfti  avU^ 


Their  antlr'd  Ifps  a  wordy  torrent  pour. 

W&  ire  told  bj  some  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates  was  in- 
k^^uctef  in  eloquence  by  a  woman,  whose  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
Uken,  ^^s  Aspasia.  I  have,  indeed,  very  often  looked  upon  that 
art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the 
universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  they  should  not 
fill  their  rhetoric  chairs  with  she  professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them 
who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known 
t  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation  upon  the 
edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china 
cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind,  therefore,  of  female  orators  which  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions 
a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a 
greater  proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in  in 
veotives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  oen- 
Borious.     The  imagination  and  elocution  of  this  set  of  rhetori- 
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Miderful.  With  whnt  u  fluenoj  of  inTenticm,  mi 
of  espression.  will  thej  enlarge  upon  every  little  elij 
in  thi  bebaviour  of  aTiolbcr  J  With  how  many  different  ciroum- 
stanoos,  and  with  what  varictj  of  phrases,  will  tlicy  tell  over  tho 
aame  storj^?  I  have  known  au  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  ma^F' 
riage  the  subject  of  a  month's  conversation.  8he  blamed  tba 
bride  in  one  place,  pitted  her  in  another ;  laaghed  at  her  in  a 
third;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  s 
fifth  ;  and  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coaoh  horses  in  expressing 
her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted 
the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  uew-mnrried 
pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudeut  choice  she  had  made 
told  her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which  some  malicioui 
people  had  oast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  ipight  be  bettcp 
acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbatioa  of  this  kind  of  women 
ftre  therefore  only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfectly  accomplished 
in  this  sort  of  eloquence  ;  she  launches  out  into  descriptions  of 
ohristeninga,  runs  divisions  upon  an  head  ilreas,  knows  every  diah 
of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains 
her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  the  wit  of  her  little 
boy,  before  be  is  able  to  speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kiud  of  female 
orator.  To  give  herself  .the  larger  field  for  discourse,  she  hotea 
uid  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  ia 
uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  toojx 
she  has  false  (quarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of 
her  nequaintanoe ;  sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  wlien 
she  ia  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  niisiiasa 
of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  action,  and  indeed  seenit  to 
epoak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of 
VOL,    v.— 25 
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Itliring  a  limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  ft 
playiug  with  bor  fan. 

Aa  for  nows-uiotigers,  politiclane,  mimics,  story-tellers,  with 
Otber  oLaracters  of  that  nature,  wbtch  give  birth  to  loquaoUj^ 
they  are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  na  the  wogien  ; 
irbich  reason  I  sbuU  pass  them  over  iu  silence. 

I  have  beeu  often  puKxled  to  assign  a  cause  nhy  it 
have  tliia  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  ao  much  greater  pcrfectiol 
tliau  men.  I  have  aometimea  fancied  that  they  have  not  a  reten- 
tive power,  the  faculty  of  aupprosaing  their  thoughta,  aa  men  have, 
but  that  they  are  necesaitated  to  apeak  every  thing  they  think; 
aud  it'  so,  it  would  perhaps  furnish  a,  very  strong  argument  to  the 
Oarteaiane,  for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  aoul 
always  thinks.  ,  But  as  several  are  of  opinion  that  the  fair  sex 
are  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  arts  of  diaaemblini;,  and  con- 
oealing  their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opin- 
ion, and  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  seek  after  aome  better 
reason.  Iu  order  to  it,  a  {Vieud  of  mine,  who  is  an  excelleat 
anatomist,  has  promised  me  by  the  first  opportunity  to  disaect  a 
woman's  tougue,  and  to  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  iu  lb 
certain  juicea  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant, 
M  whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a  fiuer  or  mora 
pliant  thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  mus- 
olea,  whioh  dart  it  up  and  down  by  such  sudden  glances  and  v 
Orations;  or  whether  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  certfl 
'indiseoTetied  channels  running  from  tlie  head  and  the  bes 
ibis  little  instrument  of  loquacity,  aud  conveying  into  it  si 
petual  affluence  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  ] 
•vhioh  Hudibras  has  giveu,  why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  epe 
ntth  the  greatest  fluency  ;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  s  n 
jorao,  which  runs  the  faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carriei.' 
'Jiut  fltilLhie  tflDgue  ran  on,  the  len 
Of  weight  it  boie,  '«i\.\»  gtenVsT  Maa, 
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Wliicli  of  these  reaaotie  Boever  may  be  looked  npoa  as  the  mort^ 
probable,  I  think  the  Iriehman's  thoogbt  waa  very  nutural,  wlwi 
after  some  houra  conversation  with  a  female  orator,  told  her,  that  I 
he  believed  her  tongue  was  ver^  glad  when  she  waa  asleep,  for 
that  it  had  tut  a  moment's  rest  all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  '  Wanton  Wile  of  Bath  '  hai  i 
the  following  remarkable  lines  : 

I  think,  quDth  Thomas,  women's  tongues 
Of  aspen  leaves  are  mada. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  a  description  of  a  very  barbarooB  oiP' 
cuDiBtanoe,  tells  us,  that  when  tlie  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female 
was  cut  out,  and  thrown  npon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear 
mattering  even  in  that  posture  : 

■Oomprehenanm  foreipe  liugunm 

Abatulit  «nsc  fcio.    KadiK  micat  nltima  lingaB. 

Ipaa  JMCct,  teiTiPque  tremens  imnmi'murBt  nlrffl ; 

TTtqne  salire  eoXtt  mutihitiE  cauda  lulubrEe, 

Falpitat. 


-The  blad«  had  ai 


Her  tongue  eheer-cff,  oloBe  to  the  trembling  root : 
Ths  mangled  part  still  quiver'd  on  the  ground. 
Murmuring  witti  a  faiut  imperfect  sound ; 
And,  B3  a  serpent  writhes  hia  wounded  train, 
Uaeaey,  pantiag,  and  poasaas'd  with  pai7\ 

Cllosi^ 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could  it 
have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices 
of  sound,  about  it  ?    I  might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  pippin- 
woman,  had  not '  I  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 
And  with  its  eveilasling  clack 
Sat  all  men's  ears  upon  lbs  rack. 

Part  iii.  D.  2.  V,  443. — G. 
'  I  have  follun'ed  Tiokell  for  the  poaitioa  of  tbe  not,  w1  iah  some  n 
«dltoni  place  after  / — (i. 

'  This  is  a  fia<  ttrolit.  of  humor  after  having  admitted  Ovid'a  i 
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I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  coarmed  with  the  music 
of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  bj  no  means  discourage  it. 
All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  several  dis- 
agreeable notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little  jarrings  and  dis- 
sonances which  arise  from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossiping,  and 
coquetry.  In  short,  I  would  have  it  always  tuned  by  good-nature, 
truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity.  0. 
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T4\ms  ixaipos  iv  fiporo7s  ^fivhy  Kantv, 

Fba«.  Yk.  Pa 

Mirth  out  of  season  Is  a  grieTous  ilL 

When  I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that  has  not  been  treated 
on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflections  on  it  without  any 
order  or  method,  so  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  the  looseness 
and  freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set  discourse. 
It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall  consider  laughter  and  ridicule 
in  my  present  paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation,  all  above  and  be- 
low him  are  serious.  He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  rising  from  objects  that  perhaps 
cause  something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures.  Laugh- 
Philomel,  without  any  objections  to  its  veracity.  The  stoiy  here  referred 
to  is  of  an  apple  woman,  who,  when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  was  said 
to  have  had  her  head  cut  oflf  by  the  ice.     It  is  humorously  told  in  6ay*i 

Trivia'— 

*  The  crackliDg  chrystal  yields,  she  sinks,  she  dies, 
Her  head  c(  opt  off,  fh)m  her  lost  shoulders  flies ; 
Pippins  sb'i  sried,  bat  death  her  voice  confounds, 
And  pip-pip-pip  along  the  ice  resounds. 

Book  IL  V.  876,  &&— C 
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tei  is,  indeed,  a  Tery  good  ooanterpoiee  to  the  Epieen ;  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should  he  capable  of  receiving  joy 
from  what  is  no  real  good  to  ua,  since  ire  can  receive  grief  froB 
what  IB  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty-seventh  paper  raised  a  speculation  on  tht 
notion  of  a  modern  pjiilosopher,  who  describes  the  first  motive  ot 
laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selvea,  and  the  persons  we  laugh  at ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  sat- 
isfaction which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of  some  pre-eminence 
in  ourselves,  wlien  we  see  the  absurdities  of  another,  or  when  we 
refiect  on  any  past  absurdities  of  our  own.  This  seems  to  hold 
in  moat  cases,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest  part  of  man- 
kind arc  the  most  addicted  to  this  passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church  of  Roms 
on  those  words  of  the  wise  man  ;  '  I  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad ; 
and  of  Mirth,  what  docs  it  ?  '  Upon  which  ho  laid  it  down  as  i 
point  of  doctrine,  tliat  laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and 
that  Adam  uould  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind,  weak- 
ens the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of  rcuiissncsb  and  dissolu- 
tion in  all  the  powers  of  tlie  soul :  and  thus  far  it  may  he  looked 
upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  composition  of  hnman  nature.  But  if 
we  consider  the  fruquent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  oud  how  often 
it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp 
our  spirits  with  transient  and  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of 
life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laugh 
ter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little  nngeue 
rous  tempers.  A  young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himseli 
ofi  from  all  manner  of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his  fiawi 
uid  weaknesses ;  nay,  the  greatest  blemisbes  are  often  found  is 
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the  most  aliining  oliKraatore;  bat  what  an  absnrd   thiug  ie  it  to 
pass  over  all  tbe  T&luable  parte  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  bifl  iufirinitios  ?  to  observe  bis  iniperfeclions  more  than  his 
taeB  ?  and  to  make  a&e  of  liim  for  thtf  sport  of  others,  r&tber 
for  oar  own  improvement? 

Wo  therefore  very  often  find,  that  persona  the  most  aocom- 
pliaiied  in  ridicule,  are  those  who  are  very  shrewd  at  bitting  a 
blot,  without  excrtiog  any  thtitg  masterly  in  themselves.  As 
there  are  many  eminent  critics  who  never  writ  a.  good  line,  there 
arc  niuny  admirable  buiToons  that  animadvert  upon  every  single 
defect  in  another,  without  ever  discovering  the  least  beauty  of 
their  own.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often  gain 
reputation  in  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise,  themselves 
above  persons  of  much  more  laudable  characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  wore  employed  to  laugh 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  sonic  use  to  the  world ;  but  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out 
of  virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  solemn 
and  serious,  decent  and  praise-worthy  in  ban 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  wbi 
the  great  souls  and  master-  pieces  of  human  nature  were  pro 
dueed,  men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were 
strangers  to  those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashionable 
in  our  present  conversation.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  not- 
withstanding we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients 
painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture,  and  all  the  iioble  arts 
sciences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  experience,  we  es- 
Deed  them  as  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlesque,  and  all  the 
trivial  acts  of  ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the 
moderns,  but  more  good  sense  among  tbe  aucicuts, 
I  The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  In  writing  are  comedy  si)< 
/barJesqae.     Tbe  first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing 


elves 

it«^H 

itead^^ 
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proper  characters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  uniike  tben|>j 
selvea.     Burlcaque  ia  therefore  of  two  kiods ;  the  first  represi 
mean  persona  in  accontromenta  of  heroes,  the  other  deaor: 
great  persons  actiiig  and  sp^eaking  like  the  haaeat  among  thej 
pie.      Dou  Quisote  is  an  iuaUnce  of  the  first,  and  Lucisn's  g 
of  the  seQoud.     It  i»  a,  dispute  among  the  critics,  whether  bi 
eaque  poetry  runs  hest  iu  heroio  verse,  like  that  of  tlie  Bispen 
Bar;; '  or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.     I  think  where tba 
low  cbaraeter  is  to  be  raised,  tbe  heroic  is  tbc  proper  meaaure^ 
but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  done 
beet  in  doggereL 

If  Hudibras  bad  bean  sot  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour 
in  heroic  verse  as  be  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  be  does ;  though  the  generality  of 
hia  readers  are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rhimes, 
thai  I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with  obaerring,  that 
the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows  when 
they  ure  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when  they  are  in  blossom,  runs 
through  all  languages,'  which  I  have  not  observed  of  any  other 
metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  love.  This  shews  that  we  naturally  regard  laughter,  aa 
what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this  reason, 
likewiae,  Venua  has  gained  the  title  of  ^iAo/miSth,  the  laughter- 
loving  dame,  aa  Waller  has  translated  it,  and  is  represented  b; 
Horace  as'the  goddess  who  deligbta  in  laughter.      Milton,  ta  b 

'  A  pMm  by  Dr.  Garth,  which  had  a  gri.'»t  cotemporsry  repatation, 
thuugh  aow  but  liUte  known. 

'  OirtL  did  not  nrtto  bis  oirn  WspflMtij.'— fl. 

•  But  liaa  uo  where  been  used  with  aiiuh  tffeut,  sh  Id  CLiabrera'a  -ITtfc 
tUTiionelta  and  Bryant'a  '  Gloitnera  of  KaLure,'  to  whieb  I  onnnol  help 
ealliag  the  readei'i  attention,  in  this  cnuueuoti,  althaugJi  tliey  waMotv 
Oo:ue  wilbiii  a  Btritt  interprctaliou  ol  IW  Wo^^ne  o'i  \?Qtt\«jX. — ^i. 
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joyous  assembly  of  imaginary  persons,  has  giyen  us  a  yery  poeti- 
eai  figure  of  laughter.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely  de- 
Bcribed,  that  I  shall  set  the  passage  dovm  at  length. 

But  come,  thy  god i1  ess,  fiSir  and  free^ 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosynft, 
And  by  men.  Heart-easing  Miiih, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore: 
k  Haste  thee^  nymph,  and  bring  with  thM 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles^ 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiley 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  aidei. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe^ 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  the<^ 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free.  iX 
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JAngtim  centam  eant,  oraque  oentnin, 
F«n«s  vox.— — — 


-A  hundred  months,  a  hundred  tongaea, 


And  throats  of  brass,  inspired  with  iron  Inngs. 

Dbtdbt. 

There  is  nothiog  which  m)re  astonishes  a  foreigner,  and 
^^'^tM  a  country  squire,  thaii  th^  Cries  of  London.     My  good 
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friend  Sir  Soger  often  decl&res,  that  he  cannot  get  them  out 
hia  head,  or  go  to  sleep  for  them,  the  first  week  that  he  is 
town.     On  the  contrarj,  Will  Honeycomb  calle  them  the  Bainaga 
de  la  Yillf,  and  prefers  them  to  tlio  aouuda  of  larks  and  nigli 
gales,  with  all  the  musio  of  the  fielda  and  woods.      I  ha^e  lately 
received  a  letter  from  some  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject^ 
which  I  shnlt  leave  with  my  reader,  without  saying  any  thing  iar- 
ther  of  it. 


"  I  AM  a  man  out  of  all  bnsinesa,  and  wonld  willingly  turn 
head  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  invented 
several  projects  for  raiaiug  many  millions  of  money  without  hur- 
thening  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to 
me,  who  look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  crack  and  a  projector  ;  so 
that  despairing  to  enrich  either  rayself  or  my  country  by  thia 
public-spiritedneas,  I  would  make  some  proposals  to  you  relating 
to  a  design  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  whiuh  may  prq- 
cure  me  an  handsome  Bubsistenee,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  cities  of  London  aud  Westminster. 

"  The  post  I  would  aim  at  is  to  be  ComptroUer-general  of 
the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  present  under  do  manner  of  rulea 
or  discipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  (jualifled  for  this  place, 
as  being  a  man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manufactures,  aud  of  a  com- 
petent skill  in  music. 

"  The  cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  present  under  a  very 
great  disorder.  A  freeman  of  Loudon  has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  for  an  hour  together,  with  the  twanking 
of  a  brass-kettle  or  a  fryingpan.  The  watchman's  thuoip  at 
midnight  startles  us  in  onr  beds,  as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  % 
vol..  v.— 25' 
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tbief.  The  sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  something  nnilsical  in  it, 
but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  the  liberties.  I  would  therefore 
propose,  that  no  instrument  of  this  nature  should  be  made  use 
of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  licensed,  after  having  carefully 
examined  in  what  manner  it  may  afiFect  the  ears  of  her  Majesty's 
^ege  subjects. 

**  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  lai^r  ez^nt,  and,  indeed,  so  full 
of  incongruities  and  barbarisms,  that  we  appear  a  distracted  city 
to  foreigners,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such 
enormous  outcries.  Milk  is  generally  sold  in  a  note  above  ela, 
and  in  sounds  so  exceeding  shrill,  that  it  often  sets  our  teeth  on 
edge.  The  chimney-sweeper  is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch ;  he 
sometimes  utters  himself  in  the  deepest  base,  and  sometimes  in 
the  sharpest  treble  ;  sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in 
the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut.  The  same  observation  might  be 
made  on  the  retailers  of  small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken 
glass  or  brick-dust.  In  these,  therefore,  and  the  like  cases,  it 
should  be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  these 
itinerant  tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appearance  in  our 
streets,  as  also  to  accommodate  their  cries  to  their  respective 
wares ;  and  to  take  care  in  particular  that  those  may  not  make 
the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to  sell,  which  is  very  observ- 
able in  the  venders  of  card-matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply 
that  old  proverb  of  *  Much  cry,  but  little  wool.' 

'^  Some  of  these  last  mentioned  musicians  are  so  very  loud  in 
the  sale  of  these  trifling  manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  then  never 
to  come  into  the  street  where  he  lived :  but  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract  ?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card-match-makers  which 
frequent  the  quarter,  passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in 
hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same  mai  ner. 

"  It  is  another  great  vmpetfeclvow  in  our  London  cries,  that 
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lh«re  is  tto  just  tiuia  ttor  meaaure  obBdrred  ia  tbem.  Oar  neM< 
gti'^uld,  indeed,  be  published  in  a  very  quick  time,  b^jcauso  it 
a  uoiumodity  that  vrilL  uot  keep  cold.  It  sliould  not,  Uovrever, 
be  dried  wilb  tlie  same  preoipitatiun  as  'fire:'  jet  this  ia  gene- 
rally the  caee.  A  bloody  battle  alarma  tbe  towu  from  one  end  , 
to  anotlier  in  aa  iustunt.  Every  motion  of  tLe  f  ronob  ia  pub^ 
iabed  in  so  grca,t  a  bnrry,  tbat  one  would  think  the  enemy  wetti 
at  our  gates.  This  likewiae  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in 
Buoh  a  mauuer,  that  there  ehouLd  bo  aouje  distiuotiou  uiade  be- 
tween the  apreadiiig  of  a  victory,  a  niaroh,  or  an  eucampmeat,  a 
Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a  Spauinh  mail.  Nor  must  I  omit  uuder 
this  head,  those  excessive  alarms  with  which  ttiivcral  boiateroua 
rustics  infest  our  atreets  in  turnip  aeaaon  ;  and  whioli  are  more 
mejcQu^able,  because  these  are  wares  which  are  in  no  danger  of  i 
cooling  upon  their  handa.  I 

"There  are  others  who  afieot  a  very  slow  time,  and  are,  in 
my  opinion,  much  roorc  tunable  than  the  former ;  the  cooper,  in 
particular,  swells  his  last  note  in  an  hollow  voice,  that  is  not 
without  its  harmony  :  nor  can  I  forbear  being  inspired  with  a 
most  agreeable  inelaucholy,  when  I  hear  that  sad  and  aolomn  air 
with  which  the  public  is  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any  chairs 
10  mend  ?  Year  own  memory  may  suggest  to  yoa  many  otliQT 
lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  miiuio  ia 
wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

"  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year 
which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers ;  but,  alne, 
this  ory,  like  the  song  of  the  uightiagale,  ia  not  board  above  two 
months.  It  would,  therefore,  be  worth  while,  to  consider  whether 
the  same  air  might  not  in  some  cases  bo  adapted  to  other  words. 

"  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  aerioua  consideration 
how  far,  in  a  well-regulated  city,  those  Immoiirista  are  to  be 
tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the  traditiaaal  ^.tW  ol  '>V<»a. 
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